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My LoRp, 1736. 


You have engaged me on a ſubject, which inter- 
rupts the ſeries of thoſe letters I was writing to you; 
but it is one, which, I confeſs, I have very much at 
heart. I ſhall therefore ex plain myſelf fully, nor 


bluſh to reaſon on principles that are out of faſhion 


among men, who intend nothing by ſerving the 
public, but to feed their avarice, their vanity, and 
their luxury, without the ſenſe of any duty they 
owe to God or man. 

It ſeems to me, that in order to maintain the 
moral ſyſtem of the world at a certain point, far 
below that of ideal perfection, for we are made ca- 
pable of conceiving what we are incapable of at- 
taining ; but, however, ſufficient upon the whole 


to conllitute a ſtate eaſy and happy, or at the worſt 


A 2 tolerable : 
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4 ON THE SPIRIT 


tolerable : I ſay, it ſeems to me, that the Author of 
nature has thought fit to mingle, from time to time, 
among the focicties of men, a few, and but a few, 
of thoſe on whom he is graciouſly pleaſed to beſtow a 
larger proportion of the ethereal ſpirit, than is given 
in the ordinary courſe of his providence to the ſons 


of men. Theſe are they who engroſs almoſt the 


whole reaſon of the ſpecies; who are born to in- 
ſtruct, to guide, and to preſerve ; who are deſigned 
to be the tutors and the guardians of human kind. 
When they prove ſuch, they exhibit to us examples 
of the higheſt virtue, and the trueſt picty : and the 

deſerve to have their feſtivals kept, inſtead of that 
pack of anachorites and enthuſiaſts, with whoſe names 
the kalendar is crowded and diſgraced. When theſe 
men apply their talents to other purpoſes, when they 
ſtrive to be great, and deſpiſe being good, they 
commit a moſt ſacrilegious breach of truſt; they 
pervert the means, they defeat, as far as lies in them, 
the deſigns of providence, and diſturb, in ſome 
ſort, the ſyſtem of infinite wiſdom. To miſapply 
theſe talents is the moſt diffuſed, and, therefore, 
the greateſt of crimes in its nature and conſequen- 
ces; but to keep them unexerted, and unemployed, 
is a crime too. Look about you, my Lord, from 
the palace to the cottage ; you will find that the bulk 
of mankind is made to breathe the air of this atmoſ- 


pacre, to roam about this globe, and to conſume, 


like the courtiers of Alcinous, the fruits of the carth. 
Nos numerus jſumus, et fruges conſumere nati. 
When they have trod this inſipid round a certain 
number of years, and begot others to do the ſame 
after them, they have lived: and if they have per- 


formed, in ſome tolerable degree, the ordinary 


moral duties of life, they have done all they were 
born to do. Look about you again, my Lord, 
nay, look into your own breaſt, and you will find 
that there are ſuperio: ſpirits, men who ſhew even 
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from their infancy, though it be not always perceived 
by others, perhaps not always felt by themſelves, 
that they were born for ſomething more, and better. 

Theſe are the men to whom the part I mentioned 
is aſſigned. Their talents denote their general de- 
ſignation : and the opportunities of contorming 
themſelves to it, that ariſe in the courſe of things, 
or that are preſented to them by any circumſtances 
of rank or ſituation in the ſociety to which they bc- 
long, denote the particular vocation, which it is nct 
lawful for them to reſiſt, nor even to neglect. The 
duration of the lives of ſuch men as theſe is to be 
determined, I think, by the length and importance 
of the parts they act, not by the number of years 
that pals between their coming into the world, and 
their going out of it. W hether the piece be of 
three or ſive acts, the part may be long: and he, 
who ſuſtains it through the whole, may be ſaid to 


die in the fulneſs of years; whilit he, who declines 


it ſooner, may be ſaid not to live out half his days. 

I have ſometimes repreſented to myſelf the vul- 
gar, who are accidentally diſtinguiſhed by the titles 
of king and ſubject, of lord and vaſlal, of noble- 
man and peaſant; and the few, who are diſtinguiſhed 
by nature ſo eſſentially from the herd of mankind, 
that, figure apart, they ſeem to be of another ſpe- 
cies, in this manner: the former come into the 
world, and continue in it, like German travellers 
in a foreign country. Every. thing they meet has 
the grace of novelty ; and they are fond alike of 
every thing that is new. They wander about from 
one object, to another, of vain curioſity, or inele- 
gant pleaſure. If they are induſtrious, they ſhew 
their induſtry in copying ſigns, and collecting mot- 
tos and epitaphs. They loiter, or trifle away their 
whole time: and their preſence or their abſence 
would be equally unperceived, if caprice or accident 
did not raiſe them often to ſtations, wherein their 


ſtupidity, 
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ſtupidity, their vices, or their follies, make them a 
public misfortune. The latter come into the world, 
or at leaſt continue in it after the effects of ſurprize 
and - inexperience are over, like men who are ſent 
on more important errands. They obſerve with 
diſtinction, they admire with knowledge. They 
may indulge themſelves in pleature; but as their in- 
duſtry is not employed about trifles, ſo their amuſe- 
ments are not made the buſineſs of their lives. 
Such men cannot paſs unperceived through a coun- 
try. If they retire from the world, their ſplendor 
accompanies them, and enlightens even the obſcurity 
of their retreat. If they take a part in public life, 
the effect js never indifferent. They either appear 
like miniſters of divine vengeance, and their courſe 
through the world is marked by deſolation and op- 
preſſion, by poverty and ſervitude : : or they are the 
guardian angels of the country they inhabit, buſy 
to avert even the moſt diſtant evil, and to maintain 
or to procure peace, plenty, and, the greateſt of 
human bleſſings, liberty. 

From the obſervation, that ſuperiority of parts is 
often employed to do ſuperior miſchief, no conſe- 
quence can be drawn againit the truth I endeavour 
to eſtabliſh. Reaſon collects the will of God from 


the conſtitution of things, in this as in other caſes; 


but in no caſe does the Divine power impel us neceſ- 
ſarily to conform ourſelves to this will: and, there- 
fore, from the miſapplication of ſuperior parts to the 
hurt, no argument can be drawn againlt this poſiti- 
on, that they were given for the good of mankind. 

Reaſon deceives us not : we deceive ourſelves, and 
ſuffer our wills to be determined by other motives. 
Montaigne or Charron would fay, Phomme fe pipe, 


© man 1s at once his own ſharper, and his own bub- 


„ ble.” Human nature is her own bawd, ſays T uy, 
blanda conciliatrix, et quaſi lena fui. He who con- 
ſiders the univerſal wants, imperfections, and vices of 
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his kind, muſt agree that men were intended not on 
for ſociety, but to unite in commonwealths, and to 
ſubmit to laws: legum idcirco omnes ſervi ſumus, 
ut liberi eſſe poſſimus. And yet this very man will 
be ſeduced by his own paſſions, or the paſſions and 
examples of others, to think, or to act as if he 
thought, the very contrary. So he who is conſcious 
of ſuperior endowments, ſuch as render him more 
capable, than the generality of men, to ſecure and 
improve the advantages of ſocial lite, by preſerving 
the commonwealth in ſtrength and ſplendor, even he 
may be ſeduced to think, or to act as if he thought, 
that theſe endowments were given him for the gra- 
tification of his ambition, and his other paſſions; and 
that there is no difference between vice and virtue, 
between a knave and an honeſt man, but one, which 
a prince, who died not many years ago, aſſerted, 
«© that men of great ſenſe were, therefore, knaves; 
„ and men of little ſenſe were, therefore, honeſt.” 
But in neither of theſe caſes will the truth and rea- 
ſon of things be altered, by ſuch examples of human 
frailty. It will be ſtill true, and reaſon will ſtill de- 
monſtrate, that all men are directed, by the general 
conſtitution of human nature, to ſubmit to govern- 
ment, and that ſome men are in a particular manner 
deſigned to take care of that government on which 
the common happineſs depends. The uſe that rea- 
ſon will make of ſuch examples, will be only this, 
that ſince men are ſo apt, in every form of life and 
every degree of underſtanding, to act againſt their 
intereſt and their duty too, without benevolence to 
mankind, or regard to the divine will; it is the more 
incumbent on thoſe who have this benevolence and 
this regard at heart, to employ all the means that 
the nature of government allows, and that rank, cir- 
cumſtances of ſituation, or ſuperiority of talents, 
give them, to oppoſe evil, and promote good govern- 
ment ; and contribute thus to preſerve the ,moral 
ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem of the world at that point of perfection at 
leaſt, which ſeems to have been preſcribed to it by 
the great Creator of every ſyſtem of beings. 

Give me leave now, my Lord, to caſt my eyes for 

a moment homeward, and to apply what I have been 
ſaying to the preſent ſtate of Britain. That there 
is no profuſion of the ethereal * to be obſerved 
among us, and that we do not abound with men of 
ſuperior genius, I am ready to confeſs; but I think 
there 1s no ground for the complaints I have heard 
made, as if nature had not done her part in our age, 
as well as in former ages, by producing men capable 
of ſerving the commonwealth. The manners of our 
— forefathers were, I believe, in many reſpects better: 
they had more probity perhaps, they had certainly 
more ſhow of honor, and greater induſtry. But 
{till nature ſows alike, though we do not reap alike. 
There are, and as there always have been, there al- 
ways will be, ſuch creatures in government as I 
have deſcribed above. Fortune maintains a kind of 
rivalſhip with wiſdom, and p:ques herſelf often in 
favor of fools as well as knaves. Socrates uted to 
ſay, that although no man undertakes a trade he 
has not learned, even the meaneſt; yet every one 
thinks himſelf ſuſhciently qualified for the hardeſt 
of all trades, that of government. Ile faid this 
upon the experience he had in Greece. He would 
not change his opinion if he lived now in Britain. 
But, however, ſuch characters as theſe would do 
little hurt, generally ſpeaking, or would not do it 
long, if they ſtood alone. "lo do great hurt, ſome 
genius, ſome knowledge, tome taleuts in hort, na- 
tural or acquired, are neceilary : Jets indeed, far 
leſs than are required to do good, but always ſome. 
Yet, I imagine, nct the worſt miniſter could do all the 
miſchief he does, by the mitapplication of his talents 
alone, if it were not for the nulapplication of much 
better talents than his, by fome who join with him, 

and the non-application, or the faint and unſteady _ 
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exerciſe of their talents by ſome who oppoſe him, as 
well as the general remiſſneſs of mankind in acquir- 
ing knowledge, and improving the parts which 
God has given them, for the ſervice of the public. 
"Theſe are the great ſprings of national misfortunes, 
There have been monſters in other ages, and other 
countries, as well as ours; but they never continued 
their devaſtations long, when there were heroes to 
oppoſe them. We will ſuppoſe a man imprudent, 
raſh, preſumptuous, ungracious, infolent, and 
profligate in ſpeculation as well as practice. He can 
bribe, but he cannot ſeduce: he can buy, but he 
cannot gain: he can lye, but he connot deceive. 
From whence then has ſuch a man his ſtrength ? 
from the general corruption of the people, nurſed 
up to a full maturity under his adminiitration ; from 
the venality of all orders and ail ranks of men, 
ſome of whom are fo proſtitute, that they ſet them- 
ſelves to ſale, and even prevent application. This 
would be the anſwer, and it would be a true one as 
far as it goes; but it does not account for the whole. 
Corruption could not ſpread with fo much fucceſs, 
though reduced into ſyſtem, and though ſome mi- 
niſters, with equal impudence and folly, avowed it, 
by themſelves and their advocates, to be the princi- 
pal expedient by which they governed, if a long and 
almoſt unobſerved progretiivn of cauſes and effects 
did not prepare the conjuncture. Let me explain it, 
and apply it, as I conceive it. One party had given 
their whole attention, during ſeveral years, to the 
project of enriching themſelves, and impoveriſhing 
the reit of the nation, and, by theſe and other 
means, of eſtabliſiing their dominion under the go- 
vernment and with the favor of a family, who were 
forcigners, and therefore might believe, that the 
were eſtabliſhed on the throne by the good-will and 
ſtrength of this party alone. This party in genera! 
were ſo intent on theſe views, and many of them, I 
feur 
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fear, are ſo ſtill, that they did not advert in time to 
the neceſſary conſequences of the meaſures they 
abetted : nor did they conſider, that the power they 
raiſed, and by which they hoped to govern their 
country, would govern. them with the very rod of 
iron they forged, and would be the power of a 
prince or miniſter, not that of a party long. Amno- 
ther party continued ſour, ſullen, and inactive, 
with judgments ſo weak, and paſſions ſo ſtrong, that 
even experience, and a ſevere one ſurely, was loſt 
upon them. They waited, like the Jews, for a 
Meſjiah, that may never come; and under whom, 
if he did come, they would be ſtrangely diſappointed 
in their expectations of glory, and triumph, and 
univerſal dominion. Whilſt they waited, they were 
marked out, like the Jews, a diſtin& race, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, ſcarce members of 


the community, though born in the country. All 


indifferent men ſtood, as it were, at a gaze: and the 
tew, who were jealous of the court, were ſtill more 
jealous of one another; ſo that a ſtrength ſufficient 
to oppoſe bad miniſters was not eaſy to be formed. 
When this ſtrength was formed, and the inſufficiency 
or iniquity of the adminiſtration was daily expoſed 
to public view, many adhered at firſt to the mi- 
niſter, and others were ſince gained to his cauſe, 
becauſe they knew nothing ot the conſtitution of 
their own, nor of the hiſtory of other countries; 
but imagining wildly, that things always went as 
they ſaw them go, and that liberty has been, and 
therefore may be, preſerved, under the influence of 
the ſame corruption. Others perhaps were weak 
enough to be frightened at firſt, as ſome are hypo- 
critical enough to pretend to be ſtill, with the ap- 
pellations of Tory and Jacobite, which are always 
ridiculouſly given to every man who does not bow 
to the brazen image that the king has ſet up. Others 
again might be perſuaded, that no fatal uſe at mw 
| wou 
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OF PATRIOTISM. 11 


would be made of the power acquired by our cor- 
ruption : and men of ſuperior parts might and may 


4 {till flatter themſelves, that if this power ſhould be ſo 
employed, they ſhall have time and means to ſtop 
9 the effects of it. The firſt of theſe are ſeduced by 
7 their ignorance and futility ; the ſecond, if they are 
F- not hypocrites, by their prejudices; the third, b 


their partiality and blind confidence; the laſt, by 
their preſumption; and all of them by the mammon 
43 of unrighteouſneſs, their private intereſt, which they 
; endeavour to palliate and. to reconcile as well as they 
can to that of the public: et caeca cupiditate cor- 
rupti, non intelligunt ſe, dum vendunt, et venire. 
According to this repreſentation, which I take to 
be true, your Lordſhip will agree that our unfortu- 
nate country aftords an example in proof of what is 
aſſerted above. The German travellers I ſpoke of, 
men of the ordinary or below the ordinary ſize of 
underſtanding, though they are called by caprice, or 
lifted any other way into power, cannot do great and 
long miſchief, in a country of liberty; unleſs men 
of genius, knowledge, and experience, miſapply 
theſe talents, and become their leaders. A miniſte- \ 
rial faction would have as little ability to do hurt, as 
they have inclination to do good, if they were not 
formed and conducted by one of better parts than 
they ; nor would ſuch a miniſter be able to ſupport, 
at the head of this truſty phalanx, the ignominious , ' 
tyranny impoſed on his country, if other men, of 
better parts and much more conſequence than him 
lelt, were not drawn in to miſapply theſe parts to 
the vileſt drudgery imaginable ; the daily drudgery 
of explaining nonſenſe, covering ignorance, diſguiſ- 
ing tolly, concealing and even juſtifying fraud and . 
corruption: inſtead of employing their knowledge, 
their elocution, their {kiil, experience, and authority, 
to correct the adminiſtration and to guard the con- 
ſtitution. But this is not all: the example ſhews a 


great 
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great deal more. Your Lordfhip's experience, as 
ell as mine, will juſtify what I am going to ſay. It 
ſhews further, that ſuch a conjuncture could not be 
rendered effectual to preſerve power in ſome of the 
weakeſt and ſome of the worlt hands in the kingdom, 
if there was not a non-application, or a faint and un- 
ſteady exerciſe of parts on one fide, as well as an 
iniquitous miſapplication of them on the other: and 
cannot help faying, let it fall where it will, what 
I have aid perhaps already, that the former is a 
crime but one degree inferior to the latter. The 
more genius, induſtry, and ſpirit are employed to 
deſtroy, the harder the taſk of ſaving our country 
becomes ; but the duty increaſes with the difficulty, 
if che principles on which I reaſon are true. In ſuch 
exigencics it is not enough that genius be oppoſed 
to genius; ſpirit muſt be matched by ſpirit. 
rer who go about to deſtroy, are animated from 
the firſt by ambition and avarice, the love of power 
and of money: fear makes them often deſperate at 
laſt. They muſt be oppoſed, therefore, or they will 
be oppoſed in vain, by a ſpirit able to cope with am- 
hition, avarice, and deſpair itſelf; by a ſpirit able 
to cope with theſe paſſions, when they are favored 
and fortified by the weakneſs of a nation, and the 
ſtrength of a government. In ſuch exigencies there 
is little difference, as to the merit or the effect, be- 
tween oppoling faintly and unſteadily, and not op- 
poſing at all: nay, the former may be of worſe con- 
ſequence, in certain circumſtances, than the latter. 
And this is a truth I wiſh with all my heart you may 
not ſee verified in our country, where many, I fear, 
undertake oppoſition net as a duty, but as an adven- 
ture: and looking on themſelves like volunteers, not 
like men liſted in the ſervice, they deem themſelves 


at liberty to take as much or as little of this trouble, 


and to continue in it as long, or end it as ſoon, as 
they pleaſe. It is but a few years ago that not the 
merchants 
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merchants alone, but the whole nation, took fire at 
the project of new exciſes. The project was oppoſed 
not on mercantile conſiderations and intereſts alone, 
but on the true principles of liberty. In parliament, 
the oppoſition was ſtrenuouſly enough ſupported for 
a time; but there was fo little diſpoſition to guide and 
improve the ſpirit, that the chief concern of thoſe 
who took the lead ſeemed applied to keep it down : 
and yet your Lordſhip remembers how high it con- 
tinued againſt che projector, till it was calmed juſt 
before the elections of the preſent partiament, by the 
remarkable indolence and inaQtvity of the laſt ſeſ- 
ſion of the laſt. But theſe friends of ours, my Lord, 
are as much miſtaken in their ethics, as the event 
will ſhew they have been 1n their politics. 
The ſervice of our country 1s no chimerical, but 
a real duty. He who admits the proots of any other 
moral duty, drawn from the conſtitution of human 
nature, or from the moral fitneſs and unſitneſs of 
things, muſt admit them in tavor of this duty, or 
be reduced to the moilt abſurd inconſiſtency. When 
he has once admitted the duty on theſe proofs, it 
will be no difficult matter to demonſtrate to him, 
that his obligation to the performance of it is in pro- 
portion to the means and the opportunities he has 
of performing it; and that nothing can difcharge 
him from this obligation as long as he has theie means 
and theſe opportunities in his power, and as long as 
his country continues in the jame want of his ler- 
vices. Theſe obligations, then, to the public ſervice 
may become obligations for lite on certain perſons. 
No doubt they may: and (hall this conſideration Le- 
coine a realon for denying or evading them? On 
the contrary, ſure it ſhould become a realon for ac- 
knowledging and fulfilling them, with the greatet 
gratitude to the Supreme Being, whu has made us 
capable of acting jo excellent a part, and with the 
utmoſt benevolence to mankind, Superior talents, 
and 
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and ſuperior rank amongſt our fellow-creatures, vie- 
ther acquired by birth, or by the courſe of accidents, 
and the ſucceſs of our own induſtry, are noble pre- 
rogatives. Shall he who poſſeſſes them, repine at 
the obligation they lay him under, of paſſing his 
whole life in the nobleſt occupation of which human 
nature 1s capable? To what higher ſtation, to what 
greater glory can any mortal aſpire, than to be, dur- 
ing the whole courſe of his lite, the ſupport of good, 
the control of bad government, and the guardian 
of publi: liberty? To be driven from hence by ſuc. 
ceſsful tyranny, by loſs of health or of parts, or by 
the force of accidents, 1s to be degraded in ſuch a 
manner as to deſerve pity, and not to incur blame; 
but to degrade ourſelves, to deſcend voluntarily, and 
by choice, from the higheſt to a lower, perhaps to 
the loweſt rank among the ſons of Adam; to aban- 
don the government of men for that of hounds and 
horſes, the care of a kingdom for that of a pariſh, 
and a ſcene of great and generous efforts in public 
life, for one of trifling amuſements and low cares, 
of ſloth and of idleneſs, what is it, my Lord? I had 
rather your Lordihip ſhould name it than I. Will 
it be ſaid that it is hard to exact from ſome men, in 
favor of others, that they ſhould renounce all the 
pleaſures of life, and drudge all their days in buſi- 
neſs, that others may indulge themſelves in eaſe ? it 
will be faid without grounds. A life dedicated to 
the ſervice of our country admits the full uſe, and 
no life ſhould admit the abuſe, of pleaſures : the leaſt 
are conſiſtent with a conſtant diſcharge of our public 
duty, the greateſt ariſe from it. The common, the 
enſual pleaſures to which nature prompts us, and 
which reaſon therefore does not forbid, though ſhe 
{hould always direct, are ſo far from being excluded 
out of a life of buſineſs, that they are ſometimes 
neceflary in it, and are always heightened by it: 
thoſe of the table, for inſtance, may be ordered ſo 
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as to promote that which the elder Cato calls vitae 
conjunctionem. In the midſt of public duties, pri- 
vate ſtudies, and an extreme old age, he found time 
to frequent the ſodalitates, or clubs of friends, at 
Rome, and to ſit up all night with his neighbours in 
the country of the Sabines. Cato's virtue often 
glowed with wine: and the love of women did not 
hinder Cæſar from forming and executing the 
greateſt projects that ambition ever ſuggeſted. But 
if Ceſar, whilſt he labored to deſtroy the liberties 
of his country, enjoyed theſe inferior pleaſures of 
life, which a man who labors to fave thoſe liberties 
may enjoy as well as he; there are ſuperior pleaſures 
in a buly life, that Cæſar never knew; thoſe, I 
mean, that ariſe from a faithful diſcharge of our duty 
to the commonwealth. Neither Montaigne in writin 

his eſſays, nor Des Cartes in building new worlds, 
nor Burnet in framing an antediluvian carth, no, nor 
Newton in diſcovering and eltabliſhing the true laws 
of nature on experiment and a ſublimer geometry, 
felt more intellectual joys, than he feels who is a real 
patriot, who bends all the force of his underſtand- 


ing, and directs all his thoughts and actions, to the 


good of his country. When ſuch a man forms a 
political ſcheme, and adjuſts various and ſeemingly 
independent parts in it to one great and good deſign, 
he is tranſported by imagination, or abſorbed in me- 
ditation, as much and as agreeably as they: and the 
fatis1Ction that ariſes from the different importance 
oi theſe objects, in every ſtep of the work, is vaſt] 

in his favor. It is here that the ſpeculative philoſo- 
pher's labor and pleaſure end. But he, who ſpecu- 
lates in order to act, goes on, and carries his ſcheme 
into execution. His labor continues, it varies, it 
increaſes ; but ſo does his pleaſure too. The exe. 
cution indeed 1s often traverſed, by unforeſeen and 
untoward circumſtances, by the perverſeneſs or trea- 
chery of friends, and by the power or malice of 


enemies: 
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enemies: but the firſt and the laſt of theſe animate, 
and the docility and fidelity of ſome men make 
amends for the perverſeneſs and treachery of others. 
Whillt a great event is in ſuſpenſe, the action warms, 
and the very ſuſpenſe, made up of hope and fear, 
maintains no unpleaſing agitation in the mind. If the 
event is decided ſucceſsfully, ſuch a man enjoys plea- . 
fure proportionable to the good he has done; a plea- 1 
ſure like to that which is attributed to the Supreme : 
Being, on the ſurvey of his works. It the event is 
decided otherwile, and uſurping courts, or overbear- 
ing parties prevail, ſuch a man has ſtill the teſtimo- 
ny of his conſcience, and a ſenſe of the honor he 
has acquired, to ſoothe his mind, and ſupport his 
courage. For although the courſe of ſtate-affairs be 
ta thoſe who meddle in them like a lottery, yet it is 
a lottery wherein no good man can be a loſer : he 
may be reviled, it 1s true, inſtead of being applauded, 
and may ſuffer violence of many kinds. I will not 
fay, like Seneca, that the nobleſt ſpectacle, which 
God can behold, is a virtuous man ſuffering, and 
ſtruggling with afflictions : but this I will ſay, that 
the ſecond Cato, driven out of the forum, and drag- 
ged to priſon, enjoyed more inward pleaſure, and 
maintained more outward dignity, than they who 
inſulted him, and who triumphed in the ruin of their 
country. But the very example of Cato may be 
urged, perhaps, againſt what I have inſiſted upon: 
it may be aſked, what good he did to Rome, by de- 
dicating his whole life to her ſervice, what honor to 
himſelf, by dying at Utica? It may be ſaid, that go- 
vernments have their periods, like all things human; 
that they may be brought back to their primitive 
principles during a certain time, but that when theſe 
principles are worn out in the minds of men, it is a 
vain enterpriſe to endeavour to renew them ; 'that 
this ig the caſe of all governments when the corrup- 
tion of the people comes to a great pitch, and 1s 
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grown univerſal ; that when a houſe that is old and 
quite decayed, though often repaired, not only 
cracks, but totters, even from the foundations, every 
man in his ſenſes runs out of it, and takes ſhelter 
where he can, and that none but madmen continue 
obſtinate to repair what 1s irreparable, till they are 
cruſhed in the ruin; juſt ſo, that we muſt, content 
ourſelves to live under the government we like the 
leaſt, when that form which we like the moſt is de- 
ſtroyed, or worn out; according to the counſel gf 
Dolabella in one of his letters to Cicero. But, mi 

Lord, if Cato could not ſave, he prolonged the it 

of liberty: the liberties of Rome would have been 
loſt when Catiline attacked them, abetted robably 
by Ceſar and Craſſus, and the worlt citizens of 
Rome; and when Cicero defended them, abetted b 

Cato and the beſt. That Cato erred in his condu@, 
by giving way too much to the natural roughneſs of 
his temper, and by allowing too little for that of the 


Romans, among whom Juxury had long prevailed, 


and corruption was openly practiſed, is moſt. true. 
He was incapable of employing thoſe ſeeming com- 
pliances that are reconcileable to the greateſt ſteadj- 
neſs; and treated unſkilfully a crazy conſtitution, 
The ſafety of the commonwealth depended, in that 
critical juncture on a coalition of parties, the ſena- 
torian and the equeſtrian : Tully had formed it, Cato 
broke it. But if this good, for I think he Was not 
an able, man erred in the eienr reſpects I have 
ventured to mention, he deferved moſt certainly the 
glory he acquired by the general tenor of his con- 
duct, and by dedicating the whole labor of his lle 
to the ſervice of his country. He would have * 
ſerved more, if he had perſiſted in maintaining the 
ſame cauſe to the end, and would have died, I think 


i . | IIK, 
with a better grace at Munda than at Utica. If AR 


be ſo, if Cato may be cenſured, ſeverely indeed, but 


juſtly, for abandoning the cauſe of liberty, which 
Vol. III. 5 * 1 
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he would not, however, ſurvive ; what ſhall we ſay 
of thoſe who embrace it faintly, purſue it irreſolutę- 
ly, grow tired of it when they have much to hope, 
and give it up when they have nothing to fear? 
My Lord, I have inſiſted the more on this duty 
which men owe to their country, becauſe I came out 
of England, and continue ſtill, ſtrongly affected 
with what I ſaw when ! was there. Our govern- 
ment has approached nearer, than ever before, to 
the true principles of it, ſince the revolution of one 
thouſand fix hundred and eighty-eight : and the ac- 
ceſſion of the preſent family to the throne has given 
the faireſt opportunities, as well as the juſteſt rea- 
ſons, for completing the ſcheme of liberty, and im- 


proving it to perfection. But it ſeems to me, that 


in our ſeparate world, as tlie means of aſſerting and 
ſupporting liberty are increaſed, all concern for it 
is Eminitned. I beheld, when I was among you, 
more abject ſervility, in the manners and behaviour 
of particular men, than I ever ſaw in France, or 
than has been ſeen there, I believe, ſince the days of 
that Gaſcon, who, being turned out of the miniſ- 
ter's door, leaped 1 in again at his window. As to 
bodies of men, I dare challenge your Lordſhip, and 
Iam ſorry for it, to produce any inſtances of reſiſt- 
ance to the unjuſt demands, or wanton will of a 
court, that Britiſh arliaments have given, com- 
parable to ſuch as I am able to cite to the honor of 
the parliament of Paris, and the whole body of the 
law in that country, within the ſame compaſs of 
"time, This abject ſervility may appear juitly the 
more wonderful in Britain, becauſe the government 
of Britain has, in ſome ſort, the appearance of an 
oligarchy : and monarchy is rather hid behind it 
than ſhewn, rather weakened than ſtrengthened, 
rather impoſed upon than obeyed. The wonder, 
therefore, is to obſerve, how imagination and cuſ- 
tom, a giddy tool and a formal pedant, have ren- 

dered 
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dered theſe cabals, or oligarchies, more reſpected 
than majeſty itſelf. That this ſhould happen in 
countries where princes, who have abſolute pow- 
er, may be tyrants themſelves, or ſubſtitute ſubordi- 
nate tyrants, is not wonderful. It has happened 
often : but that it ſhould happen in Britain, may be 
juſtly an object of wonder. In theſe countries, the 
people had loſt the armour of, their conſtitution : 
they were naked and defenceleſs. Ours is more 
complete than ever. But though we have preſerv- 
ed the armour, we have loſt the ſpirit, of our con- 
ſtitution: and therefore we bear, from little en- 
groſſers of delegated power, what our fathers would 
not have ſuffered from true proprietors of the royal 
authority. Parhaments are not only, what they 
always were, eſſential parts of our conſtitution, but 
eſſential parts of our adminiſtration too. They do 
not claim the executive power: no; but the execu- 
tive power cannot be exerciſed without their annual 
concurrence. How few months, inſtead of years, 
have princes and miniſters now to paſs, without in- 
ſpection and controul? How eaſy, therefore, is it 
become to check every growing evil in the bud; to 
change every bad adminiſtration, to keep ſuch 
tarmers of government in awg; to maintain, and 
revenge, if need be, the conſtitution ? It is become 
fo ealy, by the preſent form of our government, 


- that corruption alone could not deſtroy us. We 


muſt want ſpirit, as well as virtue, to periſh. Even 
able knaves would preſerve liberty in ſuch circum- 
ſtances as ours, and highwaymen would ſcorn to 
receive the wages, and do the drudgery of pick- ' 
pockets, But all is little, and low, and mean 
among us! Far from having the virtues, we have 
not even the vices, of great men. He who had 
pride inſtead of vanity, and ambition. but equal to 
his deſire of wealth, could never bear, I do not ſay; 
fo be the under- ſtrapper to any farmer of royal au- 
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thority, but to ſee patiently one of them, at beſt his 
fellow, perhaps his inferior in every reſpect, lord it 
over him, and the reſt of mankind, diſſipating the 
wealth, and trampling on the liberties of his coun- 
try, with impunity. This could not happen, if 
there was the leaſt ſpirit mn us. But there is 
none. What pafles among us for ambition, is an 
odd mixture of avarice and vanity : the moderation 
we have ſeen practiſed is puſillanimity, and the 
philoſophy that ſome men affect, is ſloth. Hence 
it comes that corruption has ſpread, and prevails, 

I expect little from the principal actors that tread 
the ſtage at preſent. They are divided, not ſo much 
as it has ſeemed, and as they would have it believed, 
about meaſures : the true diviſion is about their dif- 
ferent ends. Whilſt the miniſter was not hard 
puſhed, nor the proſpect of ſucceeding to him near, 
they appeared to have but one end, the reformation 
df the government, The deſtruction of the miniſter 
was purſued only as a preliminary, but of eſſential 
and indiſpenſable neceſſity to that end. But when 
his deſtruction ſeemed to approach, the object of his 
ſucceſſion interpoſed to the ſight of many, and the 
reformation of the government was no longer their 
point of view. They divided the ſkin, at leaſt in 
their thoughts, before they had taken the beaſt : 
and the common fear of hunting him down for 
others, made them all faint in the chace. It was 
this, and this alone, that has ſaved him, or has put 
off his evil day. Corruption, ſo much, and ſo juſtly 
complained of, could not have done it alone. 

When fay that I expect little from the principal 
actors that tread the ſtage at preſent, I am far from 
applying to all of them what I take to be true of the 
far greateſt part. There are men among them who 
certainly intend the good of their country, and 
whom love and honour for that reaſon. But theſe 
men haye been clogged, or miſled, or over-borne 
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by others; and, ſeduced by natural temper to inac- 
tivity, have taken any excuſe, or yielded to any 
pretence that favored it. That they ſhould rouſe, 
therefore, in themſelves, or in any one elſe, the 
{pirit they have ſuffered, nay, helped to die away, 
I do not expect. I turn my eyes from the genera- 
tion that is going off, to the generation that 1s com- 
ing on the ſtage. I expect good from them, and 
from none of them more than from you, my Lord. 
. Remember, that the oppoſition, in which you have 
engaged at your firſt entrance into buſineſs, is not 
an oppoſition only to a bad adminiſtration of public 
affairs, but to an adminiſtration that ſupports itſelf 
by means, eſtabliſhes principles, introduces cuſtoms, 
repugnant to the conſtitution of our government, 
and deſtructive of all liberty; that you do not _— 
combat preſent evils, but attempts to intail theſe 
evils upon you and your poſterity ; that if you ceaſe 
the combat, you give up the cauſe; and that he 
who does not renew, on every occaſion, his claim, 
may forfeit his right. 

Our diſputes were formerly, to ſay the truth, 
much more about perſons than things ; or, at moſt, 
about particular points of political conduct, in which 
we ſhould have foon agreed, it perſons and perſonal 
intereſts had been leſs concerned, and the blind pre- 
judice of party leſs prevalent. Whether the Big- 
endians, or the Little-endians got the better, I be- 
lieve, no man of ſenſe and knowledge thought the 
conſtitution concerned; notwithſtanding all the cla- 
mor raiſed at one time about the danger of the 
church, and at another about the danger of the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſhon. But the caſe is, at this time, vaſt- 
ly altered. The means of invading liberty more ef- 
fectually by the conſtitution of the revenue, than it 
ever had been invaded by prerogative, were not then 
grown up into ſtrength. They are ſo now: and a 
bold and an inſolent uſe is made of them. ” re- 
orm 
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form the ſtate, therefore, is, and ought to be, the ob. 
ject of your oppoſition, as well as to reform the ad- 
miniſtration. Why do I ſay as well? It is fo, and 
it ought to be ſo, much more. Wreſt the power of 
the government, if you can, out of hands that have 
employed it weakly and wickedly, ever ſince it was 
thrown into them by a ſilly bargain made in one 
reign, and a corrupt bargam made in another. But 
do not imagine this to be your ſole, or your princi- 
pal, buſineſs. You owe to your country, to your 
honour, to your ſecurity, to the preſent, and to fu- 
ture ages, that no endeavours of yours be wanting 
to repair the breach that is made, and is increaſing 
daily in the conſtitution; and to ſhut up, with all 
the bars and bolts of law, the principal entries 
through which theſe torrents of corruption have 
been let in upon us. I ſay, the principal entries; 
becauſe, however it may appear in pure ſpeculation, 
I think it would not be found in practice poſſible, 
no, nor eligible neither, to ſhut them up all. As 
entries of corruption none of them deſerve to be ex- 
cepted : but there is a juſt diſtinction to be made, 
becauſe there is a real difference. Some of theſe en- 
tries are opened by the abuſe of powers neceſſary to 
maintain fubordination, and to carry on even good 
government, and therefore neceſſary to be preſerved 
m the crown, notwithſtanding the abuſe that is 
ſometimes made of them ; for no human inſtitution 
can arrive at perfection, and the moſt that human 
wiſdom can do, is to procure the ſame or greater 
good, at the expence of leſs evil. 'Fhere will be 
always ſome evil, either immediate or remote, ei— 
ther in cauſe or conſequence. But there are other 
entries of corruption, and theſe are by much the 
greateſt, for ſuffering of which to continue open, 
no reaſon can be aſſigned, or has been pretended to 
be aſlſigned, but that which is, to every honeſt and 
wiſe man, a reaſon for ſhutting them up; the in- 
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ereaſe of the means of corruption, which are oftener 
employed for the ſervice of the oligarchy, than for 
the ſervice of the monarchy. Shut up theſe, and 
you will have nothing to fear from the others. By 
theſe, a more real and dangerous power has been 
gained to miniſters, than was loſt to the crown by 
the reſtraints on prerogative. 

There have been periods when our government 
continued free, with ſtrong appearances of becom- 
ing abſolute. Let it be your glory, my Lord, and 
that of the new generation ſpringing up with you, 
that this government do not become ablolute at any 
future period, with the appearances of being free. 
However you may be employed, in all your coun- 
ſels, in all your actions, keep this regard to the 
conſtitution always in ſight. The ſcene that opens 
before you is great, and the part that you will have 
to act, difficult. It is difficult, indeed, to bring 
men, from ſtrong habits of corruption, to prefer 
honor to profit, and liberty to luxury; as it is 
hard to teach princes the great art of 5 all 
by all, or to prevail on them to practiſe it. But if 
it be a diſſicult, it is a glorious attempt; an attempt, 
worthy to exert the greateſt talents, and to fill the 
moſt extended life. Purſue it with courage, my 
Lord, nor deſpair of ſucceſs. 


Deus haec fortaſſe benigna 
Reducet in ſedem vice. 


A parliament, nay, one houſe of parliament, is able, 


at any time, and at once, to deſtroy any corrupt 


plan of power. Time produces every day new con- 
junctures. Be prepared to improve them. We 
read, in the Old Teſtament, of a city that might have 
eſcaped divine vengeance, if five righteous men had 


been found in it. Let. not our city periſh for want 


of ſo ſmall a number: and if the generation that is 


going 
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going off could not furniſh it, let the generation 
that 1s coming on furniſh a greater. 

We may reaſonably hope that it will, from the 
firſt eſſays which your Lordſhip and ſome others of 
our young ſenators have made in public life. You 
have raiſed the hopes of your country by the proofs 

ou have given of ſuperior parts. Confirm, theſe 
hows by proofs of uncommon induſtry, application, 

and perſeverance. Superior parts, nay, even ſupe- 
rior virtue, without theſe qualities, will be inſuffici- 
ent to ſupport your character and your cauſe. How 
many men have appeared in my time, who have 
made theſe eſſays with ſucceſs, and have made no 
progreſs afterwards? Some have dropped, from 


their firſt flights, down into the vulgar crowd, have 
been diſtinguiſhed, nay, heard of no more ! others, 


with better parts, perhaps with more preſumption, 


but certainly with greater ridicule, have perſiſted in 


making theſe eſſays towards buſineſs all their lives, 
and have never been able to advance farther, in their 
political courſe, than a premeditated harangue on 
ſome choice ſubject. I never ſaw one of theſe im- 


- portant perſons ſit down after his oration, with re- 


peated hear-hims ringing in his ears, and inward 


Tapture glowing in his eyes, that he did not recal to 
my memory the ſtory of a conceited member of ſome 


parliament in France, who was over-heard, after 
his tedious harangue, muttering moſt devoutly to 
himſelf, Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, ſed no- 
mini tuo da gloriam ! 

Eloquence has charms to lead mankind, and gives 
a nobler ſuperiority than power, that every dunce 
may uſe, or fraud, that every knave may employ. 


But eloquence muſt flow like a ſtream that is fed b 


an abundant ſpring, and not ſpout forth a little fro- 
thy water on ſome gaudy day, and remain dry the 
reſt of the year. The famous orators of Greece and 
Rome were the ſtateſmen and miniſters of thoſe 
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commonwealths. The nature of their governments, 
and the humour of thoſe ages, made elaborate ora- 
tions neceſſary. They harangued oftener than they 
debated': and the ars dicendi required more ſtudy 
and more exerciſe of mind, and of body too, among 
them, than are neceſſary _— us. But as much 
pains as they took in learning how to conduct the 
ſtream of eloquence, they took more to enlarge the 
fountain from which it flowed. Hear Deme/thenes, 
hear Cicero, thunder againſt Philip, Catiline, and 
Antony. I chuſe the example of the firit, rather 
than that of Pericles, whom he imitated, or of Pho- 
cion, whom he oppoſed, or of any other conſiderable 
perſonage in Greece: and the example of Cicero, 
rather than that of Craſſus, or of Horten/ius, or of 
any other of the great men of Rome ; becauſe the 
eloquence of theſe two has been ſo celebrated, that 
we are accuſtomed to look upon them almoſt as mere 
orators. They Were orators indeed, and no man - 
who has a ſoul can read their orations, after the re- 
volution of ſo many ages, after the extinction of 
the governments, and of the people for whom the 

were compoſed, without feeling, at this hour, the 
paſſions they were deſigned to move, and the ſpirit 
they were deſigned to raiſe. But if we look into 
the hiſtory of theſe two men, and conſider the parts 
they acted, we ſhall ſee them in another light, and 
admire them in an higher ſphere of action. Demoſ- 
thenes had been neglected, in his education, by the 
fame tutors who cheated him of his inheritance. 
Cicero was bred with greater advantage: and Ply- 
tarch, I think, ſays, that when he firſt appeared, 
the people uſed to call him, by way of derifion, the 
Greek, and the Scholar, But whatever advantage 
of this kind the latter might have over the former, 
and to which of them ſoever you aſcribe the ſuperior 
genius, the progreſs which both of them made in 
every part of political knowledge, by their induſtry 
and 
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and application, was marvellous. Cicero might ba 
a better philoſopher, but Demoſthenes was no leſs a 
ſtateſman: and both of them performed actions, 
and acquired fame, above the reach of eloquence 
alone. Deme/thenes uſed to compare eloquence to a 
weapon, aptly enough ; for eloquence, like every 
other weapon, is of little uſe to the owner, unleſs he 
have the force and the ſkill to uſe it. This force and 
this ſkill Demoſthenes had in an eminent degree. 
Obſerve them in one inſtance among many. It was 
of mighty importance to Philip, to prevent the ac- 
ceſhon of Thebes to the grand alliance that Demo/- 


thencs, at the head of the Athenian commonwealth, 


formed againſt the growing power of the Macedo- 
nians. Philip had emiſſaries and his ambaſſadors on 
the ſpot, to oppoſe to thoſe of Athens, and we may 
be aſſured that he neglected none of thoſe arts upon 
this occaſion, that he employed ſo ſucceſsfully on 
others. "The ſtruggle was great, but Demgſthenes 
prevailed,” and the Thebans engaged in the war 
againſt Philip. Was it by his eloquence alone that 
he prevailed, in a divided ſtate, over all the ſubtilty 
of intrigue, all the dexterity of negociation, all the 
ſeduction, all the corruption, and all the terror that 
the ableſt and molt powerful prince could employ ? 
Was Demoſthenes wholly taken up with compoſing 
orations, and haranguing the people in this remark- 
able criſis? He harangued them, no doubt, at 
Thebes, as well as at Athens, and in the reſt of 
Greece, where all the great reſolutions of making 
alliances, waging war, or concluding peace, were 
determined in democratical aſſemblies. But yet ha- 
ranguing was, no doubt, the leaſt part of his buſi— 
nels, and cloquence was neither the ſole, nor the 
principal talent, as the ityle of writers would induce 


us to believe, on which his ſucceſs depended. He 


muſt have been maſter of other arts, ſubſerviently 
to which lus eloquence was employed, and mult 
have 
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have had a thorough knowledge of his own ſtate, and 
of the other ſtates of Greece, of their diſpoſitions, and 
of their intereſts, relatively to one another, and rela- 
tively to their neighbours, to the Perſians particu- 
cularly, with whom he held a correſpondence, not 
much to his honor in appearance, whatever he might 
intend by it: I fay, he muſt have been maſter of 
many other arts, and have poſſeſſed an immenſe fund 
of knowledge, to make his eloquence in every caſe 
ſucceſsful, and even pertinent or reaſonable in ſome, 
as well as to direct it, and to furniſh it with matter 
whenever he thought proper to employ this weapon. 

Let us conſider Tully on the greateſt theatre of the 
known world, and in the moſt difficult circumſtances. 
We are better acquainted with him than we are with 
Demoſthenes ; lor we fee him nearer, as it were, and 
in more different lights. How perfect a knowledge 
had he acquired of the Roman conſtitution of go— 
vernment, eccleſiaſtical and civil; of the original 
and progreſs, of the general reaſons and particular 
occalions of the laws and cuſtoms of his country ; of 
the great rules of equity, and the low practice of 
courts; of the duty of every magiſtracy and office 
in thc ſtate, from the dictator down to the lictor ; 
and of all the ſteps by which Rome had riſen, from 
her intancy, to liberty, to power, and grandeur, 
and dominion, as well as of all thole by which ſhe 
began to decline, a little before his age, to that ſer- 
vitude which he died for oppoſing, but lived to fee 
eltabliſhed, and in which, not her liberty alone, but 
her power, and grandeur, and dominion were loſt ? 
low well was he acquainted with the Roman colc- 
nies and provinces, with the allies and enemies of 


the empire, with the rights and privileges of the for- 


mer, the dilpoſitions and conditions of the latter, 
with the intereſts of them all relatively to Rome, 
and with the intereſts of Rome relatively to them ? 
tow preſent to his mind were the anecdotes of for- 
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mer times concerning the Roman and other ſtates, 
and how curious was he to obſerve the minuteſt 
circumſtances that paſſed in his own ? His works will 
anſwer ſufficiently the queſtions I aſk, and eſtabliſh 
in the mind of every man who reads them the idea 
I would give of his capacity and knowledge, as 
well as that which is ſo univerſally taken of his elo- 
quence. To a. man fraught with all this ſtock of 
knowledge, and induſtrious to improve it daily, 
nothing could happen that was entirely new, nothing 
for which he was quite unprepared, ſcarce any et- 
fect whereof he had not conſidered the cauſe, ſcarce 
any cauſe wherein his ſagacity could not diſcern the 
latent effect. His eloquence in private cauſes gave 
him firſt credit at Rome: but it was this knowledge, 
this experience, and the continued habits of buſi- 
neſs, that ſupported his reputation, enabled him to 
do ſo much ſervice to his country, and gave force 
and authority to his eloquence. Jo little purpoſe 
would he have attacked Catiline with all the vehe- 
mence that indignation, and even fear, added to elo- 
quence, it he had truſted to this weapon alone. 
This weapon alone would have ſecured neither him 
nor the ſenate from the poniard of that aſſaſſin. He 
would have had no occaſion to boaſt, that he had 
driven this infamous citizen out of the walls of 
Rome, abut, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit, if he had not 
made it, beforehand, impoſſible for him to continue 
any longer! in them. As little occaſion would he have 
had to afſume the honor of defeating, without any 
tumult, or any diſorder, the deſigns of thoſe who 
conſpired to murder the Roman people, to deitroy 
the Roman empire, and to extinguiſh the Roman 
name, if he had not united, by ſkill and manage- 
ment, in the common cauſe of their country, orders 
of men the moſt averſe to each other; if he had not 


watched all the machinations of the conſpirators in 


tilence, and prepared a ſtrength ſufficient to reſiit 
them 
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them at Rome, and in the provinces, before he open: 
ed this ſcene of villainy to the ſenate and the peo- 
ple: in a word, if he had not made much more uſe 
of political prudence, that is, of the knowledge of 
mankind, and of the arts of government, which 
ſtudy and experience give, than of all the powers of 


his eloquence. 


Such was Demo/thenes, ſuch was Cicero, ſuch were 
all the great men whoſe memories are preſerved in 
hiſtory, and ſuch mult every man be, or endeavour 
to be, if he has either ſenſe or ſentiment, who pre- 
ſumes to meddle in affairs of government, of a free 
government I mean, and hopes to maintaink diſtin- 
guiſhed character in popular aſſemblies, whatever 
part he takes, whether that of ſupporting, or that 
of oppoſing. I put the two caſes purpoſely, my 
Lord, becauſe I have obſerved, and your Lordſhip 
will have frequent occations of obſerving, many per- 
ſons who ſeem to think that oppoſition to an admi- 
niſtration requires fewer preparatives, and leſs con- 
ſtant application, than the conduct of it. Now, my 
Lord, I take this to be a grols error, and, I am ſure, 
it has been a fatal one. It is ane of thoſe errors, 
and there are many ſuch, which men impute to 
judgment, and which proceed from the defect of 
judgment, as this does from lightneſs, irreſolution, 
lazineſs, and a falſe notion of oppoſition ; unleſs 
the perſons, who ſeem to think, do not really think 
in this manner, but, ſerving the public purely for 
intereſt, and not for fame, nor for duty, decline 
taking the ſame pains when they oppoſe without per- 
ſonal and immediate reward, as they are willing to 
take when they are paid for ſerving. Look about 
you, and you will fee men eager to ſpeak, and keen 
to act, when particular occaſions preſs them, or par- 
ticular motives excite them, but quite unprepared 
for either: and hence all that ſuperficiality in ſpeak- 
ing, for want of information; hence all that confu- 
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ſion or inaQuvity, for want of concert; and all that 
diſappointment, for want of preliminary meaſures. 
They who affect to head an oppoſition, or to make 
any conſiderable figure in it, muſt be equal, at leaſt, 
to thoſe whom they oppoſe; I do not ſay, in parts 
only, but in application and induſtry, and the fruits 
of both, informatipn, knowledge, and a certain 
conſtant preparedneſs for all the events that may ariſe. 
Every adminiſtration is a ſyſtem of conduct: oppo- 
fition, therefore, ſhould be a ſyſtem of conduct like. 
wiſe; an oppoſite, but not a dependent ſyſtem, 1 
ſhall explain myſelf better by an example. When 
two armies take the field, the generals on both fides 
have their different plans, for the campaign, either 
of defence or offence: and as the former does not 
ſuſpend his meaſures till he is attacked, but takes them 
before-hand on every probable contingency, ſo the 
latter does not ſuſpend his till the opportunity of at- 
tacking preſents itſelf, but is alert, and conſtantly 
ready to ſeize it whenever it happens and, in the 
mean time, is buſy to improve all the advantages of 
{kill, of force, or of any other kind that he has, or 
that he can acquire, independently of the plan, and 
of the motions of his enemy. 

In a word, my Lord, this is my notion, and I 
ſubmit it to you. According to the preſent form of 
our conſtitution, every member of either houſe 
parliament is a member of a national ſtanding coun- 
cil, born, or appointed by the people, to promote 

ood, and to oppoſe bad government; and if not 
veſted with the power of a miniſter of ſtate, yet 
veſted with the ſuperior power of controling thoſe 
who are appointed ſuch by the crown. It follows 
from hence, that they who engage in oppoſition, are 
under as great obligations to prepare themſelves to 
control, as they who ſerve the crown are under to 
prepare themſelves to carry on the adminiſtration : 
and that a party, formed for this purpoſe, do not act 
| like 
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like good citizens, nor honeſt men, unleſs they pro- 
pole true, as well as oppoſe falſe meaſures of govera- 
ment. Sure I am, they do not act like wile men, 
unleſs they act ſyſtematically, and unleſs they con- 
traſt, on every occaſion, that ſcheme of policy which 
the public intereſt requires to be followed, with that 
0 which is ſuited to no intereſt but the private intereſt 
4 of the prince, or his miniſters. Cunning men (ſe— 
veral ſuch there are among you) will diſlike this con- 
ſequence, and object, that ſuch a conduct would 
ſupport, under the appearance of oppoſing, a weak, 
and even a wicked adminiſtration ; and that to pro- 
ceed in this manner, would be to give good counſel 
to a bad miniſter, and to extricate him out of diſ- 
treſſes that ought to be improved to his ruin. But 
cunning pays no regard to virtue, and is but the 
low mimic of wiſdom. It were eaſy to demonſtrate 
what I have aſſerted concerning the duty of an op- 

oſing party: and I preſume there is no need of la- 
Lorie to prove, that a party who oppoſed, ſyſtema- 
tically, a wiſe to a filly, an honeſt to an iniquitous, 
icheme of government, would acquire greater repu- 
tation and ſtrength, and arrive more ſurely at their 
end, than a party who oppoſed, occaſionally as it 
were, without any common ſyſtem, without any ge- 
neral concert, with little uniformity, little prepara- 
tion, little perſeverance, and as little knowledge or 
political capacity. But it is time to leave this invi- 
dious ſubject, and to haſten to the concluſion of my 
letter before it grows into a book. 
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PATRIOT KING 


INTRODUCTION. 


Dec. 1. 1738. 


Revsmc ſome letters I writ to my Lord * * *, 
I found in one of them a great deal ſaid concerning 
the duties which men owe to their country, thoſe 
men particularly who live under a free conſtitution of 
government ; with a ſtrong application, of theſe ge- 
neral doctrines to the preſent ſtate of Great Britain, 
and to the characters of the preſent actors on this 
ſtage. 

I ſaw no reaſon to alter, none even to ſoſten, any 
thing that is there advanced. On the contrary, it 
came into my mind to carry theſe conſiderations 
further, and to delineate, for I pretend not to make 
a perfect draught, the duties of a king to his coun- 
try ; of thoſe kings particularly who are appointed 
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by the people, for I know of none who are anointed 
by God to rule in limited monarchies. . After which, 
I propoled to apply the general doctines in this 
cafe, as ſtrongly and as directly as in the other, to 
the preſent ſtate of Great Britain. 

I am not one of thoſe oriental ſlaves, who deem 
it unlawful preſumption to look their kings in the 
face; neither am I ſwayed by my Lord Bacon's au- 
thority, to think this cuſtom good and reaſonable in 
its meaning, though it ſavors of barbariſm in its 
inſtitution : Ritu quidem barbarus, ſed ſignificatione 
bonus. Much otherwiſe. It ſeems to me, that no ſe- 
crets are ſo important to be known, no hearts deſerve 
to be pryed into with more curioſity and attention, 
than thoſe 6f princes. But many things. have con- 
curred, beſides age and temper, to ſet me at a great 
diſtance from the preſent court. Far from prying 
into the hearts, I ſcarce know the faces, of our royal 
family. I ſhall therefore decline all application to 
their characters, and all mention of any influence 
which their characters may have on their own for- 
tune, or on that of this nation. 

The principles I have reaſoned upon in my letter 
to my Lord * * *, and thoſe I ſhall reaſon upon 
here, are the ſame. They are laid in the ſame ſyſtem 
of human nature. They are drawn from that ſource 
from whence all the duties of public and private mo- 
rality muſt be derived, or they will be often falſely, 
and always precariouſly, eſtabliſhed. Up to this 
ſource there are few men who take the pains to go: 
and, open as 1t lies, there are not many who can 
find their way to it. By ſuch as do, I ſhall be un- 
derſtood and approved: and, far from fearing the 
cenſure, or the ridicule, I ſhould reproach myſelt 
with the applauſe of men who meaſure their intereſt 
by their paſſions, and their duty by the examples of a 
corrupt age; that is, by the examples they afford to 
one another. Such, think, are the greateſt part of 
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the preſent generation; not of the vulgar alone, but 
of thoſe who ſtand foremoſt, and are raiſed higheſt 
in our nation. Such we may juſtly apprehend too 
that the next will be; ſince they who are to compoſe 
it will ſet out into the world under a direction that 


mult incline them ſtrongly to the ſame courſe of ſelf- 


intereſt, r þ and corruption. 

Ihe iniquity of all the principal men in any com- 
munity, of kings and miniſters eſpecially, does not 
conſiſt alone in the crimes they commit, and in the 
immediate conſequences of thele crimes : and there- 
fore their guilt 18 not to be meaſured by theſe alone. 
Such men {in againſt poſterity, as well as againſt their 
own age: and when the conſequences of their crimes 
are over, the conſequences of their example remain. 
I think, and every wiſe and honeſt man in generati- 
ons yet unborn will think, it the hiſtory of this ad- 
miniſtration deſcends to blacken our annals, that 
the greateſt iniquity of the miniſter, on whom the 
12 ought to be charged, ſince he has been ſo long 
in poſſeſſion of the whole power, is the conſtant en- 
deavour he has employed to corrupt the morals of men. 
I ſay thus generally, the morals; becauſe he, who aban- 
dons or betrays his country, will abandon or betray 
his friend; and becaule he, who is prevailed on to 
act in parliament without any regard to truth or juſ- 
tice, will eaſily prevail on himſelf to act in the ſame 
manner every where elſe. A wiler and honeſter ad- 
miniſtration may relieve our trade from that oppreſ- 
ſion, and the public from that load of debt, under 
which it muſt be ſuppoſed he has induſtriouſly kept 
it ; becauſe we are able to prove, by fair calculati- 
ons, that he might have provided effectually for the 
payment of it, tince he came to the head of the 
treaſury. A witer and honeſter adminiſtration may 
draw us back to our former credit and influence 
abroad, from that ſtate of contempt into which we 
are ſunk among all our neighbours. But * 
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the minds of men, which this miniſter has narrowed 
to perſonal regards alone, will their views, which he 
has confined to the preſent moment, as if nations 
were mortal like the men who compole them, and 
Britain was to periſh with her degenerate children ; 
will theſe, I ſay, be ſo eaſily or fo ſoon enlarged ? 
Will their ſentiments, which are debaſed from the 
love of liberty, from zeal for the honor and proſpe- 
rity of their country, and from a deſire of honeſt 
fame, to an abſolute unconcernedneſs for all theſe, to 
an abject ſubmiſſion, and to a rapacious eagerneſs after 
wealth, that may fate their avarice, and exceed the 
profuſion of their luxury; will theſe, I ſay again, 
be ſo eaſily, or ſo ſoon elevated? Ina word, will the 
Britiſh ſpirit, that ſpirit which has preſerved liberty 
hitherto in one corner of the world at leaſt, be ſo 
eaſily or ſo ſoon reinfuſed into the Britiſh nation? I 
think not. We have been long coming to this point 
of depravation : and the progreſs from confirmed 
habits of evil is much more flow than the progreſs 
to them. Virtue is not placed on a rugged moun- 
tain of dithcult and dangerous acceſs, as they who 
would excufe the indolence of their temper, or the 
perverſeneſs of their will, deſire to have it believed; 
but ſhe 1s ſeated, however, on an eminence. We 
may go up to her with eaſe, but we muſt go up gra- 
dually, according to the natural progreſſion of rea- 
ſon, who is to lead the way, and guide our ſteps. 
On the other hand, if we fall from thence, we are 
ſure to be hurried down the hill with a blind impe- 
tuoſity, according to the natural violence of thoſe 
appetites and paſſions that cauſed our fall at firſt, 
and urge it on the faſter, the further they are removed 
from the controul that before reſtrained them. 
To perform, therefore, ſo great a work, as to 
reinfuſe the ſpirit of liberty, to reform the morals, 
and to raiſe the ſentiments of a people, much time 
is required; and a work which requires ſo much 
| time, 
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time, may, too probably, be never completed ; con- 
ſidering how unſteadily and unſyſtematically even 
the bell of men are apt often to proceed, and how 
this reformation is to be carried forward, in oppoſi- 
tion to public faſhion, and private inclination, to 
the authority of the men in power, and to the ſe- 
cret bent of many of thoſe who are out of power. 
Let us not flatter ourſelves: I did ſo too long. It 
is more to be wiſhed than to be hoped, that the con- 
tagion ſhould ſpread no further than that leprous 
race, who carry on their ſkins, expoſed to public 
ſight, the ſcabs and blotches of their diſtemper. The 
miniſter preaches corruption aloud and conſtantly, 
like an impudent miſſionary of vice: and ſome there 
are who not only inſinuate, but teach the ſame oc- 
caſionally. I ſay, ſome ; becauſe I am as far from 
thinking, that all thoſe who join with him, as that 
any of thoſe who oppoſe him, wait only to be more 
authorized, that they may propagate it with greater 
ſucceſs, and apply it to their own uſe, in their turn. 
It ſeems to me, upon the whole matter, that to 
ſave or redeem a nation, under ſuch circumſtances, 
from perdition, nothing leſs is neceſſary than ſome 
great, ſome extraordinary conjuncture of ill fortune, 
or of good, which may purge, yet ſo as by fire. 
Diſtreſs from abroad, bankruptcy at home, and other 
circumſtances of like nature and tendency, may be- 
get univerſal confuſion. Out of confuſion order 
may ariſe : but it may be the order of a wicked tyran- 
ny, inſtead of the order of a juſt monarchy. Either 
may happen: and ſuch an alternative, at the diſpoſi- 
tion of fortune, is ſufficient to make a Stoic tremble ! 
We may be ſaved, indeed, by means of a very dif- 
ferent kind ; but theſe means will not offer them- 
ſelves, this way of ſalvation will not be opened to 
us, without the concurrence, and the influence, of a 
Patriot King, the moſt uncommon of all phænomena 
in the phyſical or moral world. 
5 Nothing 
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Nothing can ſo ſurely and ſo effectually reſtore 
the virtue and public ſpirit eſſential to the preſerva- 
tion of liberty and national proſperity, as the reign 
of ſuch a prince. 

We are willing to indulge this pleaſing expecta- 
tion, and there 1s nothing we defire more ardently 
than to be able to hold of a Britiſh prince, without 
flattery, the ſame language that was held of a Roman 
emperor, with a great deal, 


Nil oriturum alias, nil ortum tale fatentes. 


But let us not neglect, on our part, ſuch means as 
are in our power, to keep the cauſe of truth, of reaſon, 
of virtue, and of liberty alive. If the bleſſing be 
withheld from us, let us deſerve, at leaſt, that it ſhould 
be granted to us. If heaven, in mercy, beſtows it 
on us, let us prepare to receive it, to improve it, 
and to co-operate with 1t. 

I ſpeak as if I could take my ſhare in theſe glorious 
efforis. Neither ſhall I recal my words. Stripped 
of the rights of a Britiſh ſubject, of all except the 
meaneſt of them, that of inheriting, I remember 
that I am a Briton ſtill. I apply to myſelf what I 
have read in Seneca, Offivia fi civis amiſerit, homi- 
nis exerceat. I have renounced the world, not in 
ſhew, but in reality, and more by my way of think- 
ing, than by my way of living, as retired as that 
may ſeem. But I have not renounced my country, 
nor my friends : and by my triends I mean all thoſe, 
and thoſe alone, who are ſuch to their country, by 
whatever name they have been, or may be {till 
diſtinguiſhed ; and though in that number there 


ſhould be men, of whoſe paſt ingratitude, injuſtice, 


or malice, I might complain, on my own account, 
with the greateit reaſon. Theſe I will never re- 
nounce. In their proſperity, they ſhall never hear 
of me: in their diſtreſs, always. In that retreat, 
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wherein the remainder of my days ſhall be ſpent, I 
may be of ſome uſe to them; ſince, even from thence, 
I may adviſe, exhort, and warn them. Nec enim 
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is ſolus reipublicae prodeſt, qui candidatos ex- 
trahit, et tuetur reos, et de pace, belloque cenſet 
ſed qui juventutem exhortatur, qui, in tanta bo- 
norum praeceptorum inopia, virtute inſtruit ani- 
mos; qui ad pecuniam luxuriamque curſu ruen- 
tes, prenſat ac retrahit, et, fi nihil aliud, certe 
moratur ; in privato publicum negotium agit.” 


THE 
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My intention is not to introduce what I have to 
ſay concerning the duties of Kings, by any nice in- 
quiry into the original of their inſtitution. What is 
to be known of it will appear plainly enough, to 
ſuch as are able and can ſpare time to trace it, in 
the broken traditions which are come down to us of 
2 few nations. But thoſe, who are not able to trace 
it there, may trace ſomething better, and more 
worthy to be known, in their own thoughts: I 

mean what this inſtitution ought to have been, 
whenever it began, according to the rule of reaſon, 
founded in the common rights, and intereſts, of 
mankind. On this head it is quite neceſlary to 
make ſome reflections, that will, like angular ſtones 
laid on a rock, fupport the little fabric, the mo- 
del however of a great building, that I propoſe 
to raiſe. 

So plain a matter could never have been ren— 
dered intricate and voluminous, had it not been 
for lawleſs ambition, extravagant vanity, and the 
deteſtable ſpirit of tyranny, abetted by the private 
intereſts of artful men, by adulation and ſuperſti- 
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tion, two vices to which that ſtaring timid crea- 
ture man is exceſſively prone ; if authority had 
not impoſed on ſuch as did not pretend to rea- 
ſon; and if ſuch as did attempt to reaſon had not 
been caught in the common ſnares of ſophiſm, and 
bewildered in the labyrinths of diſputation. In this 
caſe, therefore, as in all thoſe of great concernment, 
the ſhorteit and the ſureſt method of arriving at real 
knowledge is to unlearn the leſſons we have been 
taught, to remount to firſt principles. and take no- 
body's word about them ; for it 1s about them that 
almoſt all the jugghng and legerdemain, employed 
by men whoſe trade it is to deceive, are ſet to work. 

Now he, who does ſo in this caſe, will diſcover 
ſoon, that the notions concerning the divine inſti- 
tution and right of kings, as well as the abſolute 
power belonging to their office, have no foundation 
in fact or reaſon, but have riſen from an old alli- 
ance between eccleſiaſtical and civil policy. The 
characters of king and prieſt have been ſometimes 
blended together: and when they have been divid- 
ed, as kings have found the great effects wrought 
in governntent by the empire which prieſts obtain 
over the conſciences of mankind, ſo prieſts have 
been taught by experience, that the beſt method to 
preſerve their own rank, dignity, wealth, and pow- 
er, all raiſed upon a ſuppoſed divine right, is to 
communicate the ſame pretenſion to kings, and, by 
aà fallacy common to both, impoſe their uſurpations 
on a filly world. This they have done: and, in the 
Tate, as in the church, theſe pretenſions to a divine 
"tight have been generally carried higheſt by thoſe, 
who have had the leaſt pretenſion to the divine 
tavor. | 

It is worth while to obſerve, on what principle ſome 
men were advanced to a great pre-eminence over 
others, in the early ages of thoſe nations that are a 
little 
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little known to us: I ſpeak not of ſuch as raiſed 
themſelves by conqueſt, but of ſuch as were raiſed 
by common conſent. Now you will find, in all 
theſe proceedings, an entire uniformity of principle. 
The authors of ſuch inventions, as were of general 
uſe to the well-being of mankind, were not only re- 
verenced and obeyed during their lives, but wor- 
ſhipped after their deaths : they became principal 
Gods, ** Dit majorum gentium.” The founders of 
common-wealths, the law-givers, and the heroes of 
particular ſtates, became Gods of a ſecond claſs, 
«© Di minorum gentium.'”” All pre-em:nence was 
iven in heaven, as well as in earth, in proportion 
to the benefits that men received. Majeſty was the 
firſt, and divinity the ſecond, reward. Both were 
carned by ſervices done to mankind, whom it was 
eaſy to lead, in thoſe days of ſimplicity and ſuperſti- 
tion, from admiration and gratitude, to adoration 

and expectation. | 
When advantage had been taken, by ſomg parti- 
cular men, of theſe diſpoſitions in the generality, 
and religion and government were become two 
trades or mylteries, new means of attaining to this 
pre-eminence were ſoon deviſed, and new and even 
contrary motives worked the ſame effect. Merit had 
given rank; but rank was ſoon kept, and, which is 
more prepoſterous, obtained too, without merit. 
Men were then made kings for reaſons as little rela- 
tive to good government, as the neighing of the 

horſe ofthe ſon of Hy/taſpes. . x | 

But the moſt prevalent, and the general mo- 
tive was proximity of blood to the laſt, not to 
the beſt, king. Nobility in China mounts up- 
wards: and he, who has it conferred upon him, 
enobles his anceſtors, not his poſterity. A wiſe 
inſtitution ! and eſpecially among a people in whoſe 
minds a great veneration for their forefathers has 
been 
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been always carefully maintained. But in China, as 
well as in moſt other countries, royalty has deſcend- 
ed, and kingdoms have been reckoned the patrimo- 
nies of particular families. 

I have read in one of the hiſtorians of the latter 
Roman empire, hiſtorians, by the way, whom 1 
will not adviſe others to miſpend their time in read- 
ing, that Sapores, the famous king of Perſia againſt 
whom Julian made the expedition wherein he loſt 
his life, was crowned in his mother's womb. His 
tather left her with child : the magi declared that 
the child would be a male; whereupon the royal 
enſigns were brought forth, they were placed on 
her majeſty's belly, and the princes and the ſa- 
trapes proſtrate recogniſed the embryo-monarch. 
But to take a more known example, out of mul- 
titudes that preſent themſelves ; Domitian, the worſt, 
and Trajan, the beſt of princes, were promoted to 
the empire by the ſame title. Domitian was the ſon 
' of Flavius, and the brother, though poſlibly the 

poiſoner too, of Titus Veſpaſran : 75 was the 
adopted ſon of Nerva. Hereditary right ferved the 
purpoſe of one, as well as of the other: and if 
Trajan was tranſlated to, a place among the gods, 
this was no greater a diſtinction than ſome of 
the worſt of his predeceſſors obtained, for rea- 
ſons generally as good as that which Seneca puts 
into the mouth of Dieſpiter in the Apokolokyn- 
toſis of Claudius; “ cum fit e republica efle ali- 
«© quem, qui cum Romulo poflit ferventia rapa vo- 
rare.“ To ſay the truth, it would have been a 
wiſer meaſure to have made theſe royal perſons 
gods at once: as gods they would have done neither 
good nor hurt; but as emperors, in their way to 
divinity, they acted like devils. | 
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If my readers are ready by this time to think me 
antimonarchial, and in particular an enemy to the 
ſucceſſion of kings by hereditary right, I hope to be 
ſoon reſtored to their good opinion. I eſteem mo- 
narchy above any other form of government, and 
hereditary monarchy above elective. I reverence 
kings, their office, their rights, their perſons : and 
it will never be owing to the principles I am goin 
to eſtabliſh, becauſe the character and government 
of a Patriot King can be eſtabliſhed on no other, if 
their office and their right are not always held divine, 
and their perſons always ſacred. 

Now, we are ſubject, by the conſtitution of hu- 
man nature, and therefore .by the will of the Au- 
thor of. this and every other nature, to two laws. 
One given immediately to all men by God, the 
ſame to all, and obligatory alike on all. The other 
given to man by man; and therefore not the ſame 
to all, nor obligatory alike on all : founded indeed 
on the ſame principles, but varied by different ap- 
plications of them to times, to characters, and to 
a number, which may be reckoned infinite, of other 
circumſtances. By the firſt, I mean the univerſal 
law of reaſon ; and by the ſecond, the particular 
law, or conſtitution of laws, by which every diftin& 
community has choſen to be governed. 

The obligation, of ſubmithon to both, is dif- 
coverable by ſo clear and ſo ſimple an uſe of 
our intellectual faculties, that it may be ſaid pro- 
perly enough to be revealed to us by God: and 
though both theſe laws cannot be ſaid properly to 
be given by him, yet our obligation to ſubmit to 
the civil law is a principal paragraph in the 
natural law, which he has moſt manifeſtly given us. 
In truth we can no more doubt of the obligati- 
ons of both theſe laws, than of the exiſtence of 
the lawgiver. As ſupreme Lord over all his works, 
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his general providence regards immediately the 
great common-wealth of mankind; but then as 
{ſupreme Lord likewiſe, his authority gives a ſanc- 
tion to the particular bodies of law which are made 
under it. The law of nature is the law of all his 
ſubjects: the conſtitutions of particular govern- 
ments are like the by-laws of cities, or the ap- 
propriated cuſtoms of provinces. It follows, there- 
fore, that he who breaks the laws of his country, 
reſiſts the ordinance of God, that is, the law of 
his nature. God has inſtituted neither monarchy, 
nor ariſtocracy, nor democracy, nor mixed go- 
vernment : but though God has inſtituted no 
particular form of government ampng men, yet by the 
general Jaws of his kingdom he exacts our obedience 
to the laws of thoſe communities, to which each 
of us is attached by birth, or to which we may be 
attached by a ſubſequent and lawful engagement. 
From ſuch plain, unrefined, and therefore, I 
ſuppoſe, true reaſoning, the juſt authority of 
kings, and the due obedience of ſubjects, may be 
deduced with the utmoſt certainty. And ſurely it 
is far better for Kings themſelves to have their 
authority thus founded on principles inconteſtable, 
and on fair deductions from them, than on the 
chimeras of madmen, or, what has been more 
common, the ſophiſms of knaves. A human right, 
that cannot be controverted, 1s preferable, ſurely, 
to a pretended divine right, which every man muſt 
believe implicitely, as few will do, or not believe 
at all. | 
But the principles we have laid down do not 
ſtop here. A divine right in kings is to be 
deduced evidently from them : a divine right to go- 
vern well and conformably to the conſtitution at the 
head of which they are placed. A divine right to 
govern ill, is an abſurdity : to aſſert it is blaſphemy. 
A people may choole, or hereditary ſucceſſion may 
raiſe, 
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raiſe, a bad prince to the throne; but a good king 
alone can derive his right to govern from God. The 
reaſon is plain: good government alone can be in 
the divine intention. God has made us to defire 
happineſs ; he has made our happineſs dependent 
on ſociety ; and the happineſs of ſociety dependent 
on good or bad government. His intention, there- 
fore, was, that government ſhould be good. 

This is eſſential to his wiſdom ; for wiſdom con- 
fiſts, ſurely, in proportioning means to ends : there- 
fore it cannot be ſaid without abſurd impiety, that 
he confers a right to oppoſe his intention. 

The office of kings is, then, of right divine, and 
their perſons are to be reputed ſacred. As men, 
they have no ſuch right, no ſuch facredneſs belong- 
ing to them : as kings, they have both, unleſs they 
forfeit them. Reverence for government obliges to 
reverence governors, who, for the ſake of it, are 
raiſed above the level of other men : but reverence 
for governors, independently of government, any 
further than reverence would be due to their vir- 
tues if they were private men, 1s prepoſterous, and 
repugnant to common ſenſe. The ſpring from 
which this legal reverence, for ſo I may call it, 
ariſes, is national, not perſonal. As well might 
we fay that a ſhip is built, and loaded, and manned, 
for the ſake of any particular pilot, inſtead of ac- 
knowledging that the pilot is made for the ſake of 
the ſhip, her lading, and her crew, who are always 
the owners in the political veſſel ; as to ſay that king- 
doms were inſtituted for kings, not kings ſor king- 
doms. In ſhort, and to carry our alluſion higher, 
majeſty is not an inherent, but a reflected light. 

All this is as true of hereditary, as it is of elec- 
tive monarchy ; though the ſcribblers for tyranny, 
under the naine of monarchy, would have us be- 


lieve that there is ſomething more auguſt, and more 
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ſacred in one than the other. They are ſacred 
alike, and this attribute is to be aſcribed or not al- 
cribed, to them, as they anſwer, or do not anſwer, 
the ends of their inſtitution. But there is another 
compariſon to be made, in which a great and moſt 
important diflimilitude will be found between he- 
reditary and elective monarchy. Nothing can. be 
more abſurd, in pure fpeculation, than an heredi- 
tary right in any mortal to govern other men : and 
yet, in practice, nothing can be more abſurd than 
to have a king to chule at every vacancy of a throne. 
We draw at a lottery indeed 1n one caſe, where there 
are many chances to loſe, and few to gain, But 
have we much more advantage of this Kind in the 
other? I think not. Upon theſe, and upon moſt 
occahons, the multitude would do at leall as well 
to truſt to chance as choice, and to their ſortune 
as to their judgment. But in another reſpect, the 
advantage is entircly on the tide of hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion; tor, in clechve monarchies, theſe elections, 
whether well or ill made, are often attended with 
ſuch national calamities, that even the beſt reigns 
cannot make amends for them: whercas, in here— 
ditary monarchy, whether a good or a bad prince 
lucceeds, theſe calamities are avoided. "There is 
one lource of evil the lets open: and one ſource of 
evil the leſs in human affairs, where there are ſo 
many, is {uffticient to decide. We may lament the 
imperlections of our human ſtate, which is ſuch, 
that in cies of the utmoſt importance to the order 
and rood FOVErnment of lociety, and by conle- 
quence to the happinels of our kind, we are reduc- 
ed, by the very conſtitution of our nature, to have 
no part to take that our reaſon can approve abſo— 
lutcly. But though we lament it, we muſt ſubmit 
to it, We mult tell ourſelves once for all, that 
perfect ſchemes are not adapted to our imperlect 
tate; that Stoical morals and Platonic politics are 
| nothing 
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nothing better than amulements for thoſe who 
have had little experience in the affairs of the 
world, and who have much leiſure, © verba otioſo- 
rum ſenum ad unperitos juvenes;”” which was 
the cenſure, and a juſt one too, that Dionyſius paſt 
on ſome of the doctrines of the tather of the acade- 
my. In truth, all that human prudence can do, is 
to furniſh expedients, and to compound, as it were, 
with general vice and folly ; employing reaſon to 
act even againſt her own principles, and teaching 
us, if 1 way lay fo, “ infanire cum ratione,“ which 
appears on many occaſions not to be the paradox it 
has been thought. | 

Io conclude this head therefore: as I think a li- 
mited monarchy the beſt of governments, fo I think 
an hereditary monarchy the beſt of monarchies. I ſaid 
a limited monarchy ; for an unlimited monarchy, 
wherein arbitrary will, which is in truth no rule, is 
however the ſole rule, or ſtands in ſtead of all rule 
of government, mult be allowed ſo great an abſur- 
dity, both in reaſon informed and uninformed by 
experience, that it ſeems a government fitter for 
ſavages than for civilized people. 

But I think it proper to explain a little more what 
I mean, when I ſay a limited monarchy, tnat I may 
leave nothing untouched which ought to be taken 
into conſideration by us, when we attempt to fix 
our ideas of a Patriot King. 

Among many reaſons which determine me to pre— 
fer monarchy to every other form of government, 
this is a principal one. When monarchy is the el- 
ſential form, it may be more caſily and more uſe— 
fully tempered with ariſtocracy or democracy, or 
both, than either of them, when they are the eflen- 
tial lorms, can be tempered with monarchy. It 
leems to me, that the introduction of a real perma- 
nent monarchical power, or any thing more than 
the pageantry of it, into either of thele, mult de- 
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ſtroy them and extinguiſh them, as a greater hght 
extinguiſhes a leis. Whereas it may eaſily be ſhewn, 
and the true form of our government will demon- 
ſtrate, without ſecking any other example, that very 
conſiderable ariſtocratical and democratical powers 
may be grafted on a monarchical ſtock, without di- 
miniſhing the luſtre, or reſtraining the power and 
authority of the prince, enough to alter in any de- 
ree the eſſential form. 

A great difference is made in nature, and there- 
fore the diſtinction ſhould be always preſerved in 
our notions, between two things that we are apt to 
contound in ſpeculation, as they have been con- 
founded in practice, legiſlative and monarchical 
power. There muſt be an abſolute, unlimited, and 
uncontroulable power lodged ſomewhere in every 
government ; but to conſtitute monarchy, or the 
government of a ſingle perſon, it is not, neceſſary 
that this power ſhould be lodged in the monarch 
alone. It is no more neceſlary that he ſhould ex- 
cluſively and independently eſtabliſh the rule of his 
government, than it is, that he ſhould govern with- 
out any rule at all: and this ſurely will be thought 
reaſonable by no man. 

| would not ſay God governs by a rule that we 
know, or may know, as well as he, and upon our 
knowledge of which he appeals to men for the jul- 
tice of his proceedings towards them ; which a fa- 
mous divine has impiouſly advanced, in a pretend— 
ed demonſtration of his being and attributes. God 
torbid ! But this I may ſay, that God does always 
that which 1s fitteſt to be done, and that this fitnels, 
whereof neither that preſumptuqus dogmatiſt was, 
nor any created being is, a competent judge, re- 


ſults from the various natures, and more various - 


relations of things: ſo that, as creator of all ſyſ- 
tems by which thele natures and relations are con- 
ſtituted, he preſcribed to himſelf the rule, which he 
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follows as governor of every ſyſtem of being. In 
ſhort, with reverence be it ſpoken, God is a mo- 
narch, yet not an arbitrary but a limited monarch, 
limited by the rule which infinite wiſdom preſcribes 
to infinite power. I know well enough the impro- 
priety of theſe expreſſions; but, when our ideas are 
inadequate, our expreſſions muſt needs be impro- 
per. Such conceptions, however, as we are able 
to form of theſe attributes, and oi the exerciſe of 
them in the government of the univerſe, may ſerve 
to ſhew what I have produced them to ſhew. If 
governing without any rule, and by arbitrary will, 
be not eflential to our idea of the monarchy of the 
Supreme Being, it is plainly ridiculous to ſuppoſe 
them neceſſarily included in the idea of a human 
monarchy : and though God, in his eternal ideas, 
for we are able to conceive no other manner of 
knowing, has preſcribed to himſelf that rule by 
which he governs the univerſe he created, it will be 
juſt as ridiculous to affirm, that the idea of human 
monarchy cannot be preſerved, if kings are obliged 
to govern according to & rule eſtabliſhed by the 
wiſdom of a ſtate, that was a ſtate before they were 
kings, and by the, conſent of a people that they did 
not moſt certainly create; eſpecially when the whole 
executive power 1s excluſively in their hands, and 
the legiſlative power cannot be exerciſed without 
their concurrence. | 
There are limitations indeed that would deitro 

the eflential form of monarchy : or, in other words, 
a monarchical conſtitution may be changed, under 
pretence of limiting the monarch. "This happened 
among us in the laſt century, when the vileſt uſur- 
pation, and the moſt infamous tyranny, were eſta. 
bliſhed over our nation, by ſome of the worlt and 
ſome of the meaneſt men in it. Iwill not ſay, that 
the eſſential form of monarchy ſhould be preſerved 
though the preſervation of it were to cauſe the loſs 
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of liberty. Salus reipublicæ ſuprema lex eſto,” 
is a fundamental law: and, ſure I zm, the fafety of 
a commonwealth is ill provided for, if the liberty 
be given up. But this JI preſume to ay, and can 
demonſtrate, that all ihe limitations neceſſary to 
preſerve liberty, as long as the ſpirit of it ſubfifts, . 
and longer than that no Umitations of monarchy, 
nor any other form of government, can preſerve it, 
are compatible with monarchy. I think on theſe 
ſubjeQs, neither as the Tories, nor as the Whigs 
have thought: at leaſt I endeavour to avoid the ex- 
ceſſes of both. I neither dreis up kings like ſo many 
burleſque Jupiters, weighing the fortunes of man- 
kind in the ſcales of fate, and darting thunderbolts 
at the heads of rebellious giants: nor Go ] ſtr 
them naked, as it were, and leave them at moſt a 
few tattered rags to clothe their majeſty, but ſuch 
as can ſerve really as little for uſe as for ornament. 
My aim is to fix this principle ; that limitations on 
a crown ought to be carried as far as it is neceſſa 
to ſecure the liberties of a people; and that all ſuch 
limitations may ſubſiſt, without weakening or en- 
dangering monarchy. 
1 ſhall be told perhaps, for I have heard it ſaid 
by many, that this point is imaginary ; and that li- 
mitations, ſufficient to procure good government 
and to ſecure liberty under a bad prince, cannot be 
made, unleſs they are ſuch as will deprive the ſub- 
jets of many benefits in the reign of a good prince, 
clog his adminiſtration, maintain an unjuſt jealouſy 
between him and his people, and occaſion a defect 
of power, neceſlary to preſerve the public tranquil- 
lity, and to promote the national proſperity. If this 
was true, here would be a much more melancholy 
inſtance of the imperfection of our nature, and of 
the inefficacy of our reaſon to ſupply this imper- 
fection, than the former. In the former, reaſon 
prompted by experience avoids a certain evil effec- 
. tually, 
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tually, and is able to provide, in ſome meaſure, 
againſt the contingent evils that may ariſe from the 
expedient itſelf. But in the latter, if what is there 
advanced was true, theſe proviſions againſt contin- 
gent evils would, in ſome cates, be the occaſions of 
much certain evil, and of poſitive good in none: un- 
der a good prince they would render the adminiſtra- 
tion defective, and under a bad one there would beno 
government at all. But the truth is widely different 
from this repreſentation. The limitations neceflary 
to preſerve liberty under monarchy will reſtrain 
effectually a bad prince, without being ever felt as 
ſhackles by a good one. Our conſtitution 18 brought, 
or almoſt brought, to ſuch a point, a point of per- 
fection I think it, that no king, who is not, in the 
true meaning of che word, a patriot, can govern 
Britain with eaſe, ſecurity, honor, dignity, or indeed 
with ſufficient power and ſtrength. But yet a king, 
who is a patriot, may govern with all the former ; 
and, beſides them, with power as extended as the 
moſt abſolute monarch can boaſt, and a power, too, 
far more agreeable in the enjoyment, as well as more 
effectual in the operation. 

To attain theſe great and noble ends, the patrio- 
tiſm muſt be real, and not in ſhew alone. It is 
ſomething to defire to appear a patriot : and the 
defire of having fame is a ſtep towards deſerving it, 
becauſe it is a motive the more to deſervè it. If it 
be true, as Tacitus ſays, © contemptu famæ con- 
„ teinni virtutem,“ that a contempt of a good 
name, or an indifference about it, begets or accom- 
panies always a contempt of virtue ; ; the contrary 
will be true: and they are certainly both true. But 
this motive alone is not ſufficient. Io conſtitute a 
patriot, whether king or ſubject, there muſt be ſome- 
thing more ſubſtantial than a defire of fame, in the 
compoſition ; and if there be not, this deſire of fame 
will never riſe above that ſentiment which may be 
compared 
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compared to the coquetry of women; a jondnets 
of tranſient applauſe, which is courted by vanity, 
given by flattery, and ſpends itſelf in thew, like the 
qualities which acquire it. Patriotiſm muſt be 
founded in great principles, and ſupported by great 
virtues. The chief of theſe principles I have endea- 
voured to trace; and I will not ſcruple to aflert, that 
a man can be a good king upon no other. He may, 
without them and by complexion, be unambitious, 
generous, good-natured ; but, without them, the 
exerciſe even of theſe virtues will be often ill direct- 
ed: and, with principles of another fort, he will be 
drawn eaſily, notwithſtanding thefe virtues, from 
all the purpoſes of his inſlitution.” 

[ mention theſe oppoſite principles the rather, be- 
cauſe, inſtead of wondering that ſo many kings, un- 
fit and unworthy to be trulted with the government 
of mankind, appear in the world, I have been tempt- 
ed to wonder that there are any tolerable; when I 
have conſidered the flattery that environs them moſt 
commonly from the cradle, and the tendency of all 
thoſe falſe notions that are inſtilled into them by 
precept, and by example, by the habits of courts, 
and by the intereſted ſelfiſh views of courtiers. The 
are bred to eſteem themſelves of a diſtinct and fu- 
perior ſpecies among men, as men are among ani- 
mals. 

Lewis the tourteenth was a ſtrong inſtance of the 
effect of this education, which trains up kings to 
be tyrants, without knowing that they are ſo. That 
oppreſſion under which he kept his people, during 
the whole courſe of a long reign, might proceed, 
in ſome degree, from the natural haughtineſs of 
his temper ; but it proceeded, in a greater degree, 
from the principles and habits of his education. 
By this he had been brought to look on «his king- 
dom as a patrimony that deſcended to him from 
his anceſtors, and that was to be conſidered in no 
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other light: fo that when a very conſiderable man 
had diſcourſed to him at large of the miſerable 
condition, to which his people was reduced, and 
had frequently uſed this word, © Petat;*” though 
the king approved the ſubſtance of all he had ſaid, 
yet he was ſhocked at the frequent repetition of this 
word, and complained of it as of a kind of inde- 
cency to himſelt. This will not appear fo ſtrange 
to our ſecond; as it may very juſtly to our firſt re- 
flections; for what wonder is it, that princes arc 
eaſily betrayed into an error that takes its riſe in 
the general imperfection of our nature, in our pride, 
our vanity, and our prefumption ? the baſtard chil- 
dren, but the children til}, of ſelf-love; a ſpuri- 
ous brood, but often à favorite brood, that governs 
the whole family. As men are apt to make them- 
ſelves the meaſure of all being, ſo they make them- 
ſelves the final cauſe of all creation. Thus the re- 
puted orthodox philoſophers in all ages have taught, 
that the world was made for man, the earth for 
him to inhabit, and all the luminous bodies, in the 
immenſe expanſc around us, for him to gaze at. 
Kings do no more, no not ſo much, when the 
imagine themſelves the final cauſe for which ſo- 
cieties were formed, and governments inſtituted. 
This capital error, in which almoſt every prince 
is confirmed by his education, has fo great extent 
and ſo general influence, that a right to do ever 
iniquitous thing in goverument may be derived 
from it. But, as if this was not enough, the cha- 
racters of princes are ſpoiled many more ways by 
their education. I ſhall not deſcend into a detail 
of ſuch particulars, nor preſume fo much as to hint 
what regulations might be made about the educa- 
tion of princes, nor what part our parliaments 
might take occaſionally in this momentous affair, 
leſt I ſhould appear too refining, or too preſump- 
tuous, in my ſpeculations. But J may aſſert in 
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general, that the indifference of mankind upon 
this head, eſpecially in a government conſtituted 
like ours, is monſtrous. 

I may alſo take notice of another cauſe of the 
miſtakes of princes, I mean the general conduct of 
thoie who are brought near to their perſons. Such 
men, let me ſay, have a particular duty arifing from 
this very ſituation; a duty common to them all, 
becauſe it ariſes not from their ſtations, which are 
different, but from their ſituation, which is the 
fame. To enumerate the various applications of 
this duty would be too minute and tedious; but 
this may ſuffice, that all ſuch men ſhould bear 
conſtantly in mind, that the maſter they ſerve is, 
or 1s to be, the king of their country : that their at- 
tachment to him, therefore, is not to be like that 
of other ſervants to other maſters, for his ſake alone, 
or for his ſake and their own, but for the ſake of 
their country likewiſe. 

Craterus loves the king, but Hepheſtion loves 
Alexander, was a faying of the laſt that has been 
often quoted, but not cenfured as it ought to 
be. Alexander gave the preference to the attach- 
ment of Hephe/tion ; but this preference was due 
undoubtedly to that of Craterus. Attachment to a 
private perſon muſt comprehend a great concern 
for his character and his intereſts : but attachment 
to one ho is, or may be a king, much more; be- 
cauſe the character of the latter is more important 
to himſelf and others; and becauſe his intereſts are 
vaſtly more complicated with thoſe of his coun- 
try, and in ſome ſort with thoſe of mankind. Alex- 
ander himſelf ſeemed, upon one occaſion, to make 
the diſtinction that ſhould be always made between 
our attachments to a prince, and to any private 
perion. It was when Pormenio adviſed him to ac- 
cept the terms of peace which Darius offered: they 
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were great, he thought them ſo ; but he thought, 
no matter for my purpoſe whether juſtly or not, 
that it would be unbecoming him to accept them; 
therefore he rejected them, but acknowledged, 
that“ he would have done as he was advilcd to do, 
ce if he had been Parmenio.“ 

As to perſons who are not about a prince in the 
ſituation here ſpoken of, they can do little more 
than proportion their applauſe, and the demonſtra- 
tions of their confidence and atiection, to the be- 
nefits they actually receive from the prince on the 
throne, or to the juſt expectations that a ſucceſſor 
gives them. It is of the latter I propoſe to ſpeak 
here particularly. If he gives them thoſe of a good 
reign, we may aſſure ourſelves that they will carry, 
and in this cate they ought to carry that applaule, 
and thoſe demon{trations of their confidence and 
affection, as high as ſuch a prince himſelf can de- 
ſire. Thus the prince and the people take, in et- 
ie, a ſort of engagement with one another; the 
prince to govern well, and the people to honour 
and obey him. If he gives them expectations of a 
bad reign, they have this obligation to him at leaſt, 
that he puts them early on their guard; and an 
obligation, and an advantage it will be, it they 
prepare for his acceſſion as for a great and inevi- 
table evil; and if they guard on every occaſion 
againſt the ill uſe, they foreſee, that he will make 
ot money and power. Above all, they ſhould not 
ſuffer themſelves to be caught in the common ſnare, 
which is laid under ſpecious pretences of “ gaining 
ſuch a prince, and of keeping him by public 
** compliances out of bad hands.” That argument 
has been preſſed more than once, has prevailed, and 
has been fruitful of moſt pernicious conſequences. 
None indeed can be more abſurd. It is not un- 
like the reaſoning of thoſe ſavages who worſhip the 
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devil, not beeauſe they love him or honour him, 
or expect any good from him, but that he may do 
them no hurt. Nay, it is more abſurd; for the 
favages ſuppoſe that the devil has, independently 
of them, the power to hurt them : whereas the 
others put more power into the hands of a prince, 
becauſe he has already ſome power to hurt them ; 
and truſt to the juſtice and gratitude of one, who 
wants ſenſe, virtue, or both, rather than increaſe 
and fortify the barriers againſt his folly and his 
VICES. 

But the truth is, that men, who reaſon and act 
in this manner, either mean, or elſe are led by ſuch 
as mean, nothing more than to make a private 
court at the public expence ; who chuſe to be the 
inftruments of a bad king rather than to be out of 

power; and who are often ſo wicked, that the 
would prefer ſuch a fervice to that of the beſt of 
kings. In fine, thele reaſons, and every other rea- 
fon for providing againſt a bad reign in proſpect, 
acquire a new force, when one weak or wicked 
prince is, in the order of ſucceſſion, to follow 
another of the ſame character. Such proviſions in- 
deed are hardeſt to be obtained when they are the 
moſt neceſſary ; that is, when the ſpirit of liberty 
begins to flag in a free people, and when they be- 
come diſpoſed, by habits that have grown inſenſibly 
upon them, to a baſe ſubmiſſion. But they are ne- 
ceſſary too, even when they are eaſieſt to be obtain- 
ed; that is, when the ſpirit of liberty is in full 
ſtrength, and a diſpoſition to oppole all inſtances 
of male. adminiſtration, and to reſiſt all attempts on 
liberty, is univerſal. In both caſes, the endeavours 
of every man who loves his country will be employed 
with inceſſant care and conſtancy to ern them, 
that good government and liberty may be the better 
preſerved and ſecured; but in the latter caſe for this 
| turther 
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further reaſon alſo, that the preſervation and ſecu- 
rity of theſe may be provided for, not only better, 
but more conſiſtently with public tranquillity, by 
conſtitutional methods, and a legal courſe of op- 
poſition to the exceſſes of regal or miniſterial power. 
W hat I touch upon here might be made extremely 
plain ; and I think the obſervation would appear to 
be of no ſmall importance : but I ſhould be carried 
too far from my ſubje&, and my ſubject will aftord 
me matter of more agreeable ſpeculation. 

It is true that a prince, who gives juſt reaſons to 
expect that his reign will be that of a Patriot King, 
may not always meet, and from all perſons, ſuch 
returns as ſuch expectations deſerve: but they muſt not 
hinder either the prince from continuing to give them, 
or the people from continuing to acknowledge them. 
United none can hurt them: and if no artiſice in- 
terrupts, no power can defeat, the effects of their 
perſeverance. It will blaſt many a wicked project, 
keep virtue in countenance, and vice, to ſome degree 
at leaſt, in awe. Nay, 1t it ſhould fail to have theſe 
effects, if we ſhould even ſuppoſe a good prince to 
ſuffer with the people, and in ſome meaſure for 
them, yet many advantages would accrue to him: 
for inſtance, the cauſe of the people he is to govern, 
and his own cauſe would be made the ſame by their 
common enemies. He would teel grievances him- 
ſelf as a ſubject, before he had the power of impoſ— 
ing them as a king. He would be formed in that 
ſchool out of which the greateſt and the beſt of mo- 
narchs have come, the ſchool of affliction : and all 
the vices, which had prevailed before his reign, 
would ſerve as ſo many foils to the glories of it. 
But I haſten to ſpeak of the greateſt of theſe advan- 
tages, and of that which a Pairiot King will eſteem 
to be ſuch; whoſe ways of thinking and acting to 
ſo glorious a purpoſe as the re- eſtabliſſiment of a free 
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conſtitution, when it has been ſhook by the ini- 
quity of former adminiſtrations, I ſhall endeavour 
to explain. 

What I have here ſaid will paſs among ſome for 
the reveries of a diſtempered brain, at beſt for the 
vain ſpeculations of an idle man who has loſt fight 
of the world, or who never had ſagacity enough to 
diſcern in government the practicable from the im- 
practicable. Will it not be ſaid, that this is adviſ- 
ing a king to rouze a ſpirit which may turn againſt 
himſelf; to reject the ſole expedient of governing 
a limited monarchy with ſucceſs; to labor to con- 
fine, inſtead of laboring to extend, his power : to 
patch up an old conſtitution, which his people are 
diſpoſed to lay aiide, initzad of forming a new one 
more agreeable to. them, and more advantageous to 
him; to refuſe, in ſhort, to be an abſolute monarch, 
when. every circumſtance invites him to it? All theſe 
particulars, in every one of which the queſtion is 
begged, will be thus repreſented, and will be there 
ridiculed as paradoxes fit to be ranked among the 
* mirabilia et inopinata”” of the Stoics, and ſuch as 
no man in his ſenſes can maintain in earneſt. Theſe 
judgments and theſe reaſonings may be expected in 
an age as futile and as corrupt as ours: in an age 
wherein ſo many betray the cauſe of liberty, and act 
not only without regard, but in direct oppoſition, 
to the molt important iatereſts of their country ; 
not only occaiionalty, by ſurprite, by weakneſs, b 
ſtrong temptation, or fly ſeduction, but conſtantly, 
ſteadily, by deliberate choice, and in purſuance of 
principles they avow and propagate: in an age when 
io many others ſhrink from the ſervice of their 
country, or promote it cooly and uncertainly, in 
ſubordination to their own intere!t and humor, or 
to thoſe of a party: in an age, when to aſſert the 
truth is called ſpreading of deluſion, and to aſſert 
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the cauſe of liberty and good government, is termed 
ſowing of ſedition. But I have declared already my 
unconcernedneſs at the cenſure or ridicule of ſuch 
men as thele; for whoſe ſuppoſed abilities I have 
much well-grounded contempt, and againſt whoſe 
real immorality I have as juſt indignation. 

Let us come, therefore, to the bar of reaſon and 
experience, where we ſhall find theſe paradoxes ad- 
mitted as plain and almoſt ſeli-evident propoſitions, 
and theſe reveries and vain ſpeculations as import- 
ant truths, confirmed by experience in all ages and 
all countries. 

Machiavel is an author who ſhould have great au- 
thority with the perſons likely to oppoſe me. He 
propoſes to princes the amplification of their power, 
the extent of their dominion, and the ſubjection of 
their people, as the ſole objects of their policy. He 
deviſes and recommends all means that tend to theſe 
purpoſes, without the conſideration of any duty 
owing to god or man, or any regard to the morality 
or immorality of actions. Vet even he declares the 
affectation of virtue to be uſeful to princes: he is ſo 
far on my ſide in the preſent queſtion. The only 
difference between us is, I would have the virtue 
real: he requires no more than the appearance of it. 

In the tenth chapter of the firſt book of his diſ- 
courſes, he appears convinced, ſuch is the force of 
truth, but how conſiſtently with himſelf let others 
determine, that the ſupreme glory of a prince ac- 
crues to him who eſtabliſhes good government and 
a tree conſtitution ; and that a prince, ambitious of 
fame mult wiſh to come into poſſeſſion of a diſordered 
and corrupted ſtate, not to finiſh the wicked work 
that others have begun, and to complete the ruin, 
but to ſtop the progreſs of the firſt, and to prevent 
the laſt, He thinks this not only the true way to 
fame, but to ſecurity and quiet; as the contrary 
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teads, for here is no third way, and a prince muſt 
make his option between theſe two, not only to in- 
famy, but to danger and to perpetual diſquietude. 
He repreſents thoſe who might eſtabliſh a common- 
wealth or a legal monarchy, and who chuſe to im- 
prove the opportunity of eſtabliſning tyranny, that 
is, monarchy without any rule of law, as men who 
are deceived by falſe notions of good, and falſe ap- 
pearances of glory, and who are in effect blind to 
their true intereſt in every reſpect : © ne fi auvegono 
per queſto partito quanta fama, quanta gloria, quan- 
20 honore, ſicurta, quiete, con ſatisfatione d'animo 
Le fuggono, et in quanta infamia, vituperio, biaſi- 
* mo, pericolo & inquietudine incorrono.” He 
touches another advantage which patriot princes 
reap : and in that he contradicts flatly the main point 
on which his half-taught ſcholars inſiſt. He denies 
that ſuch princes diminiſh their power by circum- 
ſcribing it: and affirms, with truth on his ſide, that 
' Timoleon, and others of the ſame character whom he 
had cited, poſſeſſed as great authority in their coun- 
try, with every other advantage beſides, - as Dionyſius 
or Phalaris had acquired, whith the loſs of all thoſe 
advantages. Thus far Machiavel reaſons juſtly ; but 
he takes in only part of his ſubje&, and confines 
himſelf to thoſe motives that ſhould determine a 
wile prince to maintain liberty, becauſe it is his in- 
tereſt to do ſo. He riſes no higher than the conſi- 
deration of mere intereſt, of tame, of ſecurity, of 
quiet, and of power, all perſonal to the prince : 
and by inch motives alone even his favorite Borgia 
might have been determined to affect the virtues of 
a patriot prince; more than which this great doctor 
in political knowledge would not have required of 
him. But he is far from going up to that motive 
which ſhould above all determine a good prince to 
hold this conduct, becaule it 1s his duty to do ſo; a 
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duty that he owes to God by one law, and to his 
people by another. Now it is with this that I ſhall 
begin what I intend to offer concerning the ſyſtem 
of principles and conduct by which a Patriot King 
will govern himſelf and his people. I ſhall not 
only begin higher, but deſcend into more detail, 
and keep ſtill in my eye the application of the 
whole to the conſtitution of Great Britain, .even to 
the preſent ſtate of our nation, and temper of our 
people, 

I think enough has been already ſaid, to eitabliſh 
the firſt and true principles of monarchical and in- 
deed of every other kind of government: and 1 
will fay with confidence, that no principles but 
theſe, and ſuch as theſe, can be advanced, which de- 
ſerve to be treated ſeriouſly ; though Mr. Locke con- 
deſcended to examine thoſe of Tiſmer, more out of 
regard to the prejudices of the time, than to the im- 
portance of the work. Upon ſuch foundations we 
muſt conclude, that ſince men were directed by na- 
ture to ſo1m ſocieties, becauſe they cannot by their 
nature ſubſiſt without them, nor in a ſtate of indivi- 
duality ; and ſince they were directed in like man- 
ner to eſtabliſh governments, becauſe ſocieties can- 
not be maintained without them, nor ſubſiſt in a 
ſtate of anarchy : the ultimate end of all govern- 
ments is the good of the people, for whoſe ſake they 
were made, and without whoſe conſent they could 
not have been made, In forming ſocieties, and ſub- 
mitting to government, men gave up part of that 
liberty to which they are all born, and all alike. 
But why? is government incompatible with a full 
enjoyment of liberty? By no means. But becauſe 
popular liberty without government will degenerate 
into licence, as government without ſufficient liberty 
will degenerate into tyranny, they are mutually ne- 
ceſſary to each other, good government to ſupport 
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legal liberty, and legal liberty to preſerve good go- 
vernment. 

I ſpeak not here of people, if any ſuch there are, 
who have been ſavage or ſtupid enough to ſubmit 
to tyranny by original contract; nor of thoſe nati- 
ons on whom tyranny has ſtolen as it were imper- 
ceptibly, or been impoſed by violence, and fettled 
by preſcription. I ſhall exerciſe no political caſuiſtr 
about the rights of ſuch kings, and the obligations 
of ſuch people. Men are to take their lots, perhaps, 
in governments as in climates, to fence againſt the 
inconveniences of both, and to bear what they can- 
not alter. But I ſpeak of people who have been 
wiſe and happy enough to eftabliſh, and to preſerve, 
free conſtitutions of government, as the people of 
this iſland have done. To theſe, therefore, I ſay, 
that their kings are under the moſt ſacred obligatt- 
ons that human law can create, and divine law au- 
thorize, to defend and maintain, in the firſt place, 
and preferably to every other conſideration, the free- 
dom of ſuch conſtitutions. 

The good of the people is the ultimate and true 
end of government. Governors are, therefore, ap- 
pointed for this end, and the civil conſtitution which 
appoints them, and inveſts them with their power, 
is determined to do ſo by that law of nature and 
reaſon, which has determined the end of govern- 
ment, and which admits this form of government 
as the proper mean of arriving at it. Now, the 
greateſt good of a people is their liberty : and, in 
the caſe here referred to, the people has judged it 
ſo, and provided for it accordingly. Liberty is to 
the collective body, what health is to every indi- 
vidual body. Without health no pleaſure can be 
taſted by man: without liberty no happineſs can be 
enjoyed by ſociety. The obligation, therefore, to 
defend and maintain the freedom of ſuch conſtituti- 
ons, will appear moſt ſacred . to a Patriot King. 
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Kings who have weak underſtandings, bad hearts, 
and ſtrong prejudices, and all theſe, as it often 
happens, inflamed by their paſſions, and rendered 
incurable by their ſelf-conceit and preſumption 
ſuch kings are apt to imagine, and they conduct 
themſelves ſo as to make many of their ſubjects ima- 
gine, that the king and the people in free govern- 
ments are rival powers, who ſtand in competition 
with one another, who have different intereſts, and 
muſt of courſe have different views : that the rights 
and privileges of the people are ſo many ſpoils 
taken from the right and prerogative of the crown; 
and that the rules and laws, made for the exerciſe 
and ſecurity of the former, are ſo many diminutions 
of their dignity, and reſtraints on their power. 

A Patriot King will ſee all this in a far diffe- 
rent and much truer light. The conſtitution will 
be conſidered by him as one law, conſiſting of two 
tables, containing the rule of his government, 
and the meaſure of his ſubjects obedience; or as 
one ſyſtem compoſed of different parts and powers, 
but all duly proportioned to one another, and con- 
ſpiring by their harmony to the perfection of the 
whole. He will make one, and but one, diſtinc- 
tion between his rights, and thoſe of his people: 
he will look on his to be a truſt, and theirs a 
property. He will diſcern, that he can have a 
right to no more than is truſted to him by the 
conſtitution: and that his people, who had an 
original right to the whole by the law of na- 
ture, can have the ſole indefeaſible right to any 
part; and really have ſuch a right to that part 
which they have reſerved to themſelves. In fine, 
the conſtitution will be reverenced by him as the law 
of God and of man; the force of which binds 
the king as much as the meaneſt ſubject, and the 
reaſon of which binds him much more. 
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Thus he will think, and on theſe principles he 
will act, whether he come to the throne by im- 
mediate or remote election. I ſay remote; for in 
hereditary monarchies, where men are not elected, 
families are: and, therefore, ſome authors would 
have it believed, that when a family has been once 
admitted, and a hereditary right to the crown re- 
cognized in it, that right cannot be forfeited, nor 
that throne become vacant, as long as any heir 
of the family remains. How much more agreea- 
ble to truth and common ſenſe would theſe au- 
thors have written, if they had maintained, that 
every prince who comes to a crown in the courſe 
of ſucceſſion, were he the laſt of five hundred, 
comes to it under the ſame conditions under which 
the firſt took it, whether expreſſed or implied; as 
well as under thoſe, if any ſuch there be, which 
have been ſince made by legal authority : and that 
royal blood can give no right, nor length of ſuc- 
ceſſion any preſcription, againſt the conſtitution 
of a government ? 'The firſt and the laſt hold by 
the ſame tenure. 

I mention this the rather, becauſe I have an 
imperfect remembrance, that ſome ſcribler was 
employed, or employed himſelf, to aſſert the here- 
ditary right of the preſent family. A taſk ſo unne- 
ceſſary to any good purpoſe, that, I believe, a 
ſuſpicion aroſe of its having been deſigned for a 
bad. one. A Patriot King will never countenance 
ſuch impertinent fallacies, nor deign to lean on 
broken reeds. He knows that his right is found- 
ed on the laws of God and man, that none can 
ſhake it but himſelf, and that his own virtue is 
ſufficient to maintain it againſt all oppoſition. 


I have 
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I have dwelt the longer on the firſt and general 
principles of monarchical government, and have re- 
curred the oftener to them, becauſe it ſeems to me 
that they are the ſeeds of patriotiſm, which muſt 
be ſown as ſoon as poſſible in the mind of a prince, 
leſt their growth ſhould be checked by luxuriant 
weeds, which are apt to abound in ſuch foils, and 
under which no crop of kingly virtue can ever 
flouriſh. A prince, who does not know the true 
principles, cannot propoſe to himſelf the true ends, 
of government: and he, who does not propoſe 
them, will never direct his conduct ſteadily to them. 
There is not a deeper, nor a finer obſervation in all 
my Lord Bacon's works, than one which I ſhal! 
apply and paraphraſe on this occafion. The moſt 
compendious, the moſt noble, and the moſt effectual 
remedy, which can be oppoled to the uncertain 
and irregular motions of the human mind, agitated 
by various paſhons, allured by various temptations, 
inclining ſometimes towards a' ſtate of moral per- 
fection, and oftener, even in the beſt, towards a 
ſtate of moral depravation, is this. We muſt chuſe 
betimes ſuch virtuous objects as are proportioned to 
the means we have of purſuing them, and as belong 
particularly to the ſtations we are in, and to the 
duties of thoſe ſtations. We muſt determine and 
fix our minds in ſuch manner upon them, that the 
purſuit of them may become the buſineſs, and the 
attainment of them the end, of our whole lives. 
Thus we ſhall imitate the great operations of na- 
ture, and not the feeble, flow, and imperte& ope- 
rations of art. We muſt not proceed in forming 
the moral character, as a ſtatuary proceeds in form- 
ing a ſtatue, who works fometimes on the face, 
ſometimes on one part, and fometimes on another: 
but we muſt proceed, and it is in our-power to pro- 
ceed, as nature does in forming a flower, an ani- 
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mal, or any other of her productions; © rudimen- 
* ta partium omnium ſimul parit et producit,”” 
She throws out altogether, and at once, the 
< whole ſyſtem of every being, and the rudiments 
of all the parts.” The vegetable or the animal 
grows in bulk and encreaſes in ſtrength ; but is the 
ſame from the firſt. Juſt ſo our Patriot King muſt 
be a patriot from the firſt. He muſt be ſuch in 
reſolution, before be grows ſuch in practice. He 
muſt fix at once the general principles and ends 
of all his actions, and determine that his whole 
conduct ſhall be regulated by them, and directed to 
them. When he has done this, he will have turn- 
ed, by one great effort, the bent of his mind fo 
ſtrongly towards the perfection of a kingly charac- 
ter, that he will exerciſe with eaſe, and as it were 
by a natural determination, all the virtues of it; 
which will be ſuggeſted to him on every occaſion 
by the principles wherewith his mind 1s imbued, 
and by thoſe ends that are the conſtant objects of 


- his attention. 


Let us then ſee in what manner, and with what 
effect he will do this, upon the greateſt occaſion he 
can have of exerciſing theſe virtues, the mainte- 
nance of liberty, and the re-eſtabliſhment of a free 
conſtitution. | e 

Ihe freedom of a conſtitution reſts on two points. 


The orders of it are one: ſo Machiavel calls them, 


and I know not how to call them more ſignificantly. 
He means not only the forms and cuſtoms, but 
the different claſſes and afſemblies of men, with dif- 
ferent powers And privileges attributed to them, 
which are eſtabliſhed in the ſtate. The ſpirit and cha- 
racter of the people are the other. On the mutual 
conformity and harmony of theſe the preſervation of 
liberty depends. To take away, or eſſentially to alter 
t he former, cannot be brought to paſs, whilſt the latter 
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mains in original purity and vigor : nor can liberty 
be deſtroyed by this method, unleſs the attempt be 
made with a military force ſufhcient to conquer the 
nation, which would not ſubmit in this caſe till it 
was conquered, nor with much ſecurity to the con- 
queror even then. But theſe orders of the ſtate may 
be eſſentially altered, and ſerve more effectually to 
the deſtruction of liberty, than the taking of them 
away would ſerve, if the ſpirit and character of the 
people are loſt. 

ow this method of deſtroying liberty is the moſt 
dangerous on many accounts, particularly on this ; 
that even the reign of the weakeſt prince, and the 
policy of the weakeſt miniſtry, may effect the de- 
ſtruction, when circumſtances are favorable to this 
method. It a people is growing corrupt, there 1s 
no need of capacity to contrive, nor of inſinuation 
to gain, nor of plauſibility to ſeduce, nor of elo- 
quence to perſuade, nor of authority to impoſe, nor 
of courage to attempt. The moſt incapable, auk- 
ward, ungracious, ſhocking, profligate, and timo- 
rous wretches, inveſted with power, and maſters of 
the purſe, will be ſufficient for the work, when the 
people are accomplices in it. Luxury is rapacious ; 
let them feed it : the more it is fed, the more pro- 
fuſe it will grow. Want is the conſequence of pro- 
fuſion, venality of want, and dependance of vena- 
lity. By this progreſſion, the firſt men of a nation 
will become the penſioners of the laſt ; and he who 
has talents, the moſt implicit tool to him who has 
none. The diſtemper will ſoon deſcend, not in- 
deed to make a depoſite below, and to remain there, 
þut to pervade the whole body. 

It may ſeem a ſingular, but it is perhaps a true 
propoſition, that ſuch a king and ſuch a miniſtry 
are more likely to begin, and to purſue with ſuccels, 
this method of deſtroying a free conſtitution of go- 
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vernment, than a king and a miniſtry that were 
held in great eſteem would be. This very eſteem 
might put many on their guard againſt the latter ; 
but the former may draw trom contempt the advan- 
tage of not being feared: and an advantage this is 
in the beginning of corruption. Men are willing to. 
excuſe, not only to others, but to themſelves, the 
firſt ſteps they take in vice, and eſpecially in vice 
that affects the public, and whereof the public has 
a right to complain. Thoſe, therefore, who might 
withſtand corruption in one caſe, from a perſuaſion 
that the conſequence was too certain to leave them 
any excuſe, may yield to it when they can flatter 
themſelves, and endeavour to flatter others, that 
liberty cannot be deſtroyed, nor the conſtitution be 
demoliſhed, by ſuch hands as hold the ſceptre, and 
guide the reins of the adminiſtration. But alas! 
the flattery 1s groſs, and the excuſe without colour. 
» Theſe men may ruin their country, but they can- 
not impole on any, unleſs it be on themſelves. Nor 
will even this impoſition on themſelves be long ne- 
ceſlary. Their conſciences will be ſoon ſeared, by 
habit and by example: and they, who wanted an 
excule to begin, will want none to continue and to 
complete, the tragedy of their country. Old men 
will outlive the ſhame of lofing liberty, and young 
men will ariſe who know not that it ever exiſted. 
A ſpirit of ſlavery will oppoſe and oppreſs the ſpi- 
rit of liberty, and ſeem at leaſt to be the genius of 
the nation. Such too it will become in time, when 
corruption has once grown to this' height, unleſs 
the progreis of it can be interrupted. 

How ineſtimable a bleſſing therefore muſt the 
ſucceſſion of a Patriot King be eſteemed in ſuch 
circumſtances as theſe, which would be a bleſſing, 
and a great one too, in any other? He, and he 
alone, can fave a country whoſe ruin is ſo far ad- 

vanced. The utmoſt that private men can do, who | 
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remain untainted by the general cdntagion, is to 
keep the ſpirit of liberty alive in a few breaſts; to 
proteſt againſt what they cannot hinder, and to claim 
on every occaſion what they cannot- by their own 
{trength recover. 

Machiavel has treated, in the diſcourſes before 
cited, this queſtion, © whether, when the people 
are grown corrupt, a free government can be 
* maintained, if they enjoy it; or eſtabliſhed, it 
e they enjoy it not?” And upon the whole matter 
he concludes for the difficulty, or rather the impoſ- 
ſibility, of fucceeding in either caſe. It will be 
worth while to obſerve his way of reaſoning. He 
aſſerts very truly, and proves by the example of the 
Roman commonwealth, that thoſe orders which 
are proper to maintain liberty, whilſt a people re- 
main uncorrupt, become improper and hurtful to 
liberty, when a people is grown corrupt. To re- 
medy this abuſe, new laws alone will not be ſuffi- 
cient. Theſe orders, therefore, muſt be changed, 
according to him, and the conſtitution muſt be 
adapted to the depraved manners of the people. He 
ſhews, that ſuch a change in the orders, and conſti- 
tuent parts of the government, is impracticable, 
whether the attempt be made by gentle and flow, 
or by violent and precipitate meaſures : and from 
thence he concludes, that a free commonwealth 
can neither be maintained by a corrupt people, nor 
be eſtabliſhed among them. But he adds, that “if 
this can poſſibly be done, it muſt be done by 
drawing the conſtitution to the monarchical form 
of government,“ © accioche quelli huomini i 
quali dalle leggi non poſlono eſſere corretti, fuſ- 
„ ſero da una podeſta, in qualche modo, frenati.“ 
That a corrupt people, whom law cannot cor- 
rect, may be reſtrained and corrected by a kingly 


* power.” Here is the hinge on which the whole 
turns. 
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Another advantage that a free monarchy has over 
all other forms of free government, beſides the ad- 
vantage of being more eaſily and more uſefully tem- 
pered with ariſtocratical and democratical powers, 
which is mentioned above, is this, Thoſe govern- 
ments are made up of different parts, and are apt 
to be disjointed by the ſhocks to which they are 
expoſed: but a free monarchical government is 
more compact, becaule there 1s a part the more that 
keeps, like the key- tone of a vault, the whole build- 
ing together. They cannot be mended i in a ſtateof 
corruption, they mult be in effect conſtituted anew, 
and in that attempt they may be diſſolved for ever: 

þut this is not the caſe of a free monarchy. To pre- 
ſerve liberty by new laws and new ſchemes of go- 
vernment, whilſt the corruption of a people conti- 
nues and grows, is abſolutely impoſlible : but to 
reſtore and preſerve it under old laws, and an old 
conſtitution, by reinfuſing into the minds of men 
the ſpirit of this conſtitution, is not only poſſible. 
but is, in a particular manner, ealy to a king. A 
corrupt commonwealth remains without remedy, 
though all the orders and forms of it ſubſiſt: a free 
monarchical government cannot remain abſolutel 

lo, as long as the orders and forms of the conſtitu- 
tion ſubſiſt. Theſe, alone, are indeed nothing 
more than the dead letter of freedom, or maſks of 
liberty. In the firſt character they ſerve to no good 
purpoſe whatſoever : in the ſecond they ſerve to a 
bad one; becauſe tyranny, or government by will, 

becomes more ſevere, and more ſecure, under their 
diſguiſe, than it would it it was barefaced and ayow- 
ed. But a king can, eaſily to. himſelf and with- 
out violence to his people, renew the ſpirit of li- 


berty in their minds, quicken this dead letter, and 
| pull oft this maſk. 
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As ſoon as corruption ceaſes to be an expedient 
of government, and it will ceaſe to be ſuch as ſoon 
as a Patriot King is raiſed to the throne, the pa- 
nacea is applied ; the ſpirit of the conſtitution re- 
vive of courſe; and, as faſt as it revives, the or- 
ders and forms of the conſtitution are reſtored to 
their primitive integrity, and become what th 
were intended to be, real barriers againſt arbitrary 
power, not blinds nor maſks, under which tyranny 
may lie concealed. Depravation of manners ex- 
poſed the conſtitution to ruin : reformation will 
ſecure it. Men decline eaſily from virtue; for 
there is a devil too in the political ſyſtem, a con- 
ſtant tempter at hand: a Patriot King will want 
neither power nor inclination to caſt out this devil, 
to make the temptation ceaſe, and to deliver his 
ſubjects, if not from the guilt, yet from the con- 
ſequence, of their fall. Under him, they will nat 
only ceaſe to do evil, but learn to do well; for, by 
rendering public virtue and real capacity the ſole 
means of acquiring any degree of power or profit 
in the ſtate, he will ſet the paſſions of their hearts 
on the ſide of liberty and good. government. A 
Patriot King is the moſt powerful of all reformers ; 
for he is himſelf a ſort of ſtanding miracle, ſo rare- 
ly ſeen and fo little underſtood, that the ſure ef- 
fects of his appearance will be admiration and love 
in every honeſt breaſt, confuſion and terror to every. 
guilty conſcience, but ſubmiſſion and reſignation 
in all. A new people will ſeem to ariſe with a 
new king. Innumerable metamorphoſes, like thoſe 
which poets feign, will happen in every deed : and, 
while men are conſcious that they are- the ſame 
individuals, the difference of their ſentiments will 
almoſt perſuade them that they are changed into 
difterent beings. 


— 
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But, that we may not expect more from fuch a 
king than even he can perform, it is neceffary to 
premiſe another general obſervation, after which I 
all deſcend into ſome that will be more 3 
lar. 

Abſolute ſtability is not to be expected in any 
thing human; for that which exiſts immutably 
exiſts alone neceſſarily, and this attribute of the 
Supreme Being, can neither belong to man, nor 
to the works of man. The beſt inſtituted govern- 
ments, like the beſt conſtituted animal bodies, 
carry in them the ſeeds of their deſtruction: and, 
though they grow and improve for a time, they 
will ſoon tend viſibly to their diffolution. Ever 
hour they live is an hour the leſs that they have 
to live. All that can be done, therefore, to pro- 
long the duration of a good government, is to 
draw it back, on every favorable occaſion, to the 
firſt good principles on which it was founded. 
When thele occaſions happen often, and are well 
iinproved, ſuch governments are proſperous and 
durable. When they happen ſeldom, or are ill 
improved, theſe political bodies live in pain, or in 
languor, and die ſoon. 

A Patriot Hing affords one of the occaſions I 
mention in a free monarchical ſtate, and the very 
beſt that can happen. It ſhould be improved, like 
matches of fair weather at ſea, to repair the da- 
mages ſuſtained in the laſt ſtorm, and to prepare 
to reſiſt the next. For ſuch a king cannot ſecure 
to his people a ſutceſſion of princes like himſelf. 
He will do all he can towards it, by his exam- 
ple and by his inſtruction. But after all, the royal 
mantle will not convey the ſpirit of patriotiſm into 
another king, as the mantle of Elijah did the gift 


of prophecy into another prophet. The m"_ 
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he can do, and that which deſerves the utmoſt 
gratitude from his ſubjeQs, 1s to reſtore good go- 
vernment, to revive the ſpirit of it, and to main- 
tain and confirm both, during the whole courſe 
of his reign. The reſt his people muſt do for 
themſelves. If they do not, they will haye none 
but themſelves to blame: if they do, they will 
have the principal obligation to him. In all events, 
they will have been free men one reign the longer 
by his means, and perhaps more; fince he will 
leave them much better prepared and diſpoſed to 
defend their liberties, than he found them. 

This general obſervation being made, let us now 
deſcend, in ſome detail, to the particular ſteps and 
meaſures that ſuch a king muſt purſue, to merit a 
much nobler title than all thoſe which many princes 
of the weſt, as well as the eaſt, are ſo proud to ac- 
cumulate. CD; h 

Firſt then, he muſt begin to govern as ſoon as 
he begins to reign. For the very firſt ſteps he makes 
in government will give the tirſt impreſſion, and 
as it were the preſage of his reign; and may be of 
great importance in many other reſpects beſides 
that of opinion and reputation. His firſt care will 
be, no doubt, to purgechis court, and to call into 
the adminiſtration ſuch men as he can aſſure him- 
ſelf will ſerve on the ſame principles on which he 
intends to govern. a 

As to the firſt point; if the precedent reign has 
been bad, we know how he will find the court 
compoſed. The men in power will be ſome of 
thoſe adventurers, buſy and bold, who thruſt and 
crowd themſelves carly into the intrigue of party 
and the management of affairs of ſtate, often with- 
out true ability, always without true ambition, or 
even the appearances of virtue: who mean no- 
thing more than what is called making a fortune, 
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the acquiſition of wealth to ſatisfy avarice, and of 
titles and ribbands to ſatisfy vanity. Such as theſe 
are ſure to be employed by a weak, or a wicked 
king: they impoſe on the firſt, and are choſen by 
the laſt. Nor is it marvellous that they are* ſo, 
fince every other want is ſupplied in them by the 
want of good principles and a good conſcience ; 
and ſince theſe defects become miniſterial perfec- 
tions, in a reign when meaſures are purſued and 
deſigns carried on that every honeſt man will diſap- 
prove. All the proſtitutes who ſet themſelves to 
ſale, all the locuſts who devour the land, with 
crowds of ſpies, paraſites, and ſycophants, will 
ſurround the throne under the patronage of ſuch 
miniſters; and whole ſwarms of little, nuiſome, 
nameleſs infects will hum and buzz in every cor- 
ner of the court. Such miniſters will be caſt off, 
and ſuch abettors of a miniſtry will be chaſed away 
together, and at once, by a Patriot King. = 

Some of them perhaps will be abandoned by 
him; not to party-fury, but to national juſtice ; 
not to ſate private reſentments, and to ſerve par- 
ticular intereſts, but to make ſatisfaction for wrongs 
done to their country, and to ſtand as examples 


of terror to future adminiſtrations. Clemenc 


makes, no doubt, an amiable part of the charac- 
ter I attempt to draw; but clemency, to be a vir- 
tue, muſt have its bounds, like other virtues : 
and ſurely theſe bounds are extended enough by 
a maxim I have read ſomewhere, that frailties and 
even vices may be paſſed over, but not enormous 
crimes ; “ multa donanda ingenus puto, ſed do- 

“ nanda vitia, non portenta.“ | 
Among the bad company, with which ſuch a 
court will abound, may be reckoned a ſort of men 
too low to be much regarded, and too high to be 
quite neglected; the lumber of every adminiſtra- 
tion, 
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tion, the furniture of every court. Theſe gilt 
carved things are ſeldom anſwerable for more than 
the men on a cheſs-board, who are moved about 
at will, and on whom the conduct of the game is 
not to be charged. Some of theſe every prince 
muſt have about him. The pageantry of a court 
requires that he ſhould: and this pageantry, like 
many other deſpicable things, ought not to be laid 
aſide. But as much famenels as there may appear 
in the characters of this ſort of men, there is one 
diſtinction that will be made, whenever a good 
prince ſucceeds to the throne after an iniquitous 
adminiſtration :' the diſtinction I mean is, between 
thoſe who have affected to dip themſelves deeply 
in precedent iniquities, and thoſe who have had 
the virtue to keep aloof from them, or the good 
luck not to be called to any ſhare in them. And 
thus much for the firſt point, that of purging his 
court. | 

As to the ſecond, that of calling to his admini- 
ſtration ſuch men as he can aſſure himſelf will 
ſerve on the ſame principles on which he intends 
to govern, there is no need to enlarge much upon 
it. A good prince will no more chuſe ill men, 
than a wiſe prince will chuſe fools. Deception in 
one caſe is indeed more eaſy than in the other; 
becauſe a knave may be an artful hypocrite, whereas 
a ſilly fellow can never impoſe himſelf for a man 
of ſenſe.) And leaſt of all, in a country like ours, 
can either of theſe deceptions happen, if any de- 
gree of the diſcernment of ſpirits be employed to 
chuſe. The reaſon is, becauſe every man here, 
who ſtands forward enough in rank and reputation 
to be called to the councils of his king, muſt have 
given proofs before-hand of his patriotiſm, as well 
as of his capacity, if he has either, ſufficient to de- 
termine his general character. 


There 
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There is, however, one diſtinction to be made 
as to the capacity of miniſters, on which I will in- 
fiſt a little: becauſe I think it very important at all 
times, particularly ſo at this time; and becauſe it 
eſcapes obſervation moſt commonly. The diſtinc- 
tion I mean is that between a cunning man and a 
wiſe man: and this diſtinction is built on a manifeſt . 
difference in nature, how imperceptibly ſoever it 
may become to weak eyes, or to eyes that look at 
their object through the falſe medium of cuſtom and 
habit. My Lord Bacon ſays, that cunning is left- 
handed or crooked wiſdom. I would rather ſay, 
that it is a part, but the loweſt part, of wiſdom ; 
employed alone by ſome, becauſe they have not the 
other parts to employ ; and by ſome, becauſe it is 
as much as they want, within thoſe bounds of action 
which they preſcribe to themſelves, and ſufficient to 
the ends that they propoſe. The difference ſeems to 
conſiſt in degree, and application, rather than in 
kind. Wiſdom is neither left-handed, nor crook- 
ed: but the heads of ſome men contain little, and 
the hearts of others employ it wrong. To uſe my 
Lord Bacon's own compariſon, the cunning man 
knows how to pack the cards, the wiſe man how to 
play the game better: but it would be of no uſe to 
the firſt to- pack the cards, it his knowledge ſtopped 
here, and he had no {kill in the game; nor to the 
ſecond to play the game better, if he did not know 
how to pack the cards, that he might unpack them 
by new ſhuffling. Inferior wiſdom or cunning 
may get the better of folly : but ſuperior wiſdom 
will get the better of cunning. Wiſdom and cun- 
ning have often the ſame objects; but a wife man 
will have more and greater in his view. The 
leaſt will not fill his foul, nor ever become the 
principal there; but will be purſued in ſubſer- 
viency, in ſubordination at leaſt, to the other. 
Wiſdom and cunning may employ ſometimes 
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the ſame means too: but the wile man ſtoops 
to theſe means, and the other cannot riſe above 
them. Simulation and diſſimulation, for inſtance, 
are the chief arts of cunning : the firſt will be eſ⸗ 
teemed always by a wiie man unworthy of him, 
and will be therefore avoided by him, in every poſ: 
ſible caſe; for, to reſume my lord Bacon's compari- 
ſon, ſimulation is put on that we may look into the 
cards of another, whereas diſhmulation intends no- 
thing more than to hide our own. Simulation. is a 
ſtiletto, not only an offenſive, but an unlawful wea- 
pon: and the uſe of it may be rarely, very rarely, 
excuſed, but never juſtified. Diſſimulation is a 
ſhield, as ſecrecy is armour: and it is no more poſ- 
ſible to preſerve ſecrecy in the adminiſtration of pub- 
lic affairs without ſome degree of diſſimulation, than 
it is to ſucceed in it without ſecrecy. "Thoſe two arts 
of cunning are like the alloy mingled with pure ore. 
A little is neceſſary, and will not debaſe the coin 
below its proper ſtandard ; but if more than that lit- 
tle be employed, the coin loſes its currency, and the 
coiner his credit. 4s 
We may obſerve much the ſame difference between 
wiſdom and cunning, both as to the objects they 
propoſe, and to the means they employ, as we ob- 
ſerve between the viſual powers of different men. 
One ſees diſtinctly the objects that are near to him, 
their immediate relations, and their direct tenden- 
cies : and a ſight like this ſerves well enough the 
purpoſe. of thoſe who concern themſelves no further. 
The cunning miniſter is one of thoſe : he neither 
ſees, nor is concerned to ſee, any further than his 
perſonal intereſts, and the ſupport of his adminif- 
tration, require. If ſuch a man overcomes any ac- 
tual difficulty, avoids any immediate diſtreſs, or, 
without doing either of theſe effectually, gains a lit- 
tle time, by all the low artifice which cunning is 


ready to ſuggeſt and baſeneſs of mind to employ, 
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he triumphs, and is flattered by his mercenary train, 
on the great event; which amounts often to no 
more than this, that he got into diſtreſs by one ſe- 
ries of faults, and out of it by another. The wife 
miniſter ſees, and 18 concerned to ſee turther, be- 
cauſe government has a further concern: he fees 
the objects that are diſtant as well as thoſe that are. 
near, and all their remote relations, and even their 
indirect tendencies. He thinks of fame as well as 
of applauſe, and preters that, which to be enjoyed 
mult be g:ven, to that which may be bought, He 
conſiders his adminiſtration as a fingle day in the 
great year of government; but as a day that is af. 
tected by thoſe which went before, and that muſt 
affect thoſe which are to follow. He combines, 
therefore, and compares all theſe objects, relations, 
and tendencies ; and the judgment he makes, on 
an entire not a partial ſurvey of them, is the rule 
of his conduct. That ſcheme of the reaſon of ſtate, 
which lies open betore a wile miniſter, contains all 
the great principles of government, and all the great 
intereſts of his country: ſo that, as he prepares 
ſome events, he prepares againſt others, whether 
they be likely to happen during his adminiſtration, 
or in fome future time. 

Many reflections might be added to theſe, and 
many examples be brought to illuſtrate them. Some 
I could draw from the men I have ſeen at the head 
of buſineſs, and make very ſtrong contraſts of men 
of great wiſdom with thoſe of mere cunning. But I 
con: ude this head, that I may proceed to another 
of no leſs importance. 

To. e pouſe no party, but to govern like the 
common father of his people, is fo effential to 
the character of a Patriot King, that he who does 
otherwiſe forfeits the title. It is the peculiar pri- 
vilege and glory of this character, that princes who 

maintain 
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maintain it, and they alone, are fo far from the ne. 
ceſſity, that they are not expoſed to the tempration 
of governing by a party; which muſt always en 
in the government of a faction: the faction of the 
prince, if he has ability; the faction of his miniſ- 
ters, if he has not; and, either one way or other, 
in the oppreſſion of the people. For faction is to 
party what the ſuperlative is to the poſitive : patty 
is a political evil, and faction is the worſt of all par- 
ties. The true image of a free people, governed by 
a Patriot King, is that of a patriarchal family, 
where the head and all the members are united 
by one common intereſt, and animated by one com- 
mon ſpirit: and where, if any are perverſe enough 
to have another, they will be ſoon borne down by 
the ſuperiority of thole who have the ſame ; and, far 
from making a diviſion, they will but confirm the - 
union of the little ſtate. That to approach as near 
as poſſible to theſe ideas of perfect government, and 
ſocial happineſs under it, is deſirable in every ſtate, 
no man will be abſurd enough to deny. The ſole 
queſtion is, therefore, how near to them it is poſſi- 
ble to attain ? For, it this attempt be not abſolutely 
impracticable, all the views of a Patriot King will be 
directed to make it ſucceed. Inſtead of abetting the 
diviſions of his people, he will endeavour to unite 
them, and to be himſelf the centre of their union : 
inſtead of putting himſelf at the head of one party in 
order to govern his people, he will put himſelf at 
the head of his people in order to govern, or more 
properly to ſubdue all parties. Bow, to arrive 
at this defireable union, and to maintain it, will be 
found more difficult in ſome caſes than in others, 
but abſolutely impoſſible in none, to a wiſe and good 
prince. b 
If his people are united in their fubmiſſion to 
him, and in their attachment to the eſtabliſhed 
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government, he muſt not only eſpouſe but create a 
party, in order to govern by one: and what ſhould 
tempt him to purſue ſo wild a meaſure? A prince, 
who aims at more power than the conſtitution gives 
him, may be 1o tempted ; becauſe he may hope to 
obtain in the diſorders of the. ſtate what cannot be 
obtained in quiet times; and becauſe contending 
parties will give what a nation will not. Parties, 
even before they degenerate into abſolute factions, 
are ſtill numbers of men aſſociated together for cer- 
tain purpoſes, and certain intereſts, which are not, 
or which are not allowed to be, thoſe of the com- 
munity by others. A more private or perſonal in- 
tereſt comes but too ſoon, and too often, to be ſu- 
peradded, and to grow predominant i in them : and 
when it does ſo, whatever, occaſions or principles 
began to form them, the ſame logic prevails in them 
that prevails in every. church. The intereſt of the 
ſtate is ſuppoſed to be that of the party, as the in- 
tereſt of religion is ſuppoſed to be that of the church : 

and, with this pretence of prepoſſeſſion, the inter- 
eſt of the ſtate becomes, like that of religion, a re- 
mote conſideration, is never purſued for it's own 
fake, and is often ſacrificed, to the other. A king, 
therefore, who has ill deſigas to carry on, muſt en- 
deavour to divide an united people ; and by blend- 
ing, or ſeeming to blend his intereſts with that of a 
party, he may iucceed perhaps, and his party and 
he may ſhare the ſpoils of a ruined nation: but ſuch 


a party is then become a faction, ſuch a king is a 


tyrant, and ſuch a government is a conſpiracy. A 
Patrigt King muſt renounce his character, to have 
ſuch deſigns; or act againſt his own defigns, to 
purſue ſuch methods. Both are too abſurd to be 
ſuppoſed. It remains, therefore, that as all the 


good ends of government are moſt attainable in an 


united ſtate, and as the diviſions of a people can 
ſerve to bad purpoles alone, the king we ſuppoſe 
here 
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here will deem the union of his ſubjects his greateſt. 
advantage, and will think himſelf happy to find that 
eſtabliſhed, which he would have employed the 
whole labor of his life to bring about. This ſeems 
ſo plain, that I am ready to 5 excuſes for having 
inſiſted at all upon it. þ 
Let us turn ourſelves to another ſuppoſition, to 
that of a divided ſtate. This will fall in oftener with 
the ordinary courſe of things in free governments, 
and eſpecially after iniquitous and weak adminiſtra- 
tions. Such a ſtate may be better or worſe, and the 
great and good purpoſes of a Patrivt King more or 
leſs attainable in it, according to the different na- 
ture of thoſe divifiotis: and, therefore, we will con- 
ſider this ſtate in different lights. 

A people may be united in ſubmiſſion to the prince, 
and to the eſtabliſhment, and yet be divided about 
general principles, or particular meafures of govern- 
ment. In the firſt caſe, they will do by their conſti- 
tution what has been frequently done by the Scrip- 
ture, ſtrain it to their own notions and prejudices ; 
and, if they cannot ſtrain it, alter it as much as is 
neceſſary to render it conformable to them. In the 
ſecond, they will ſupport or oppoſe particular acts of 
adminiſtrations, and defend or attack the perſons 
employed in them : and both theſe ways a conflict 
ol parties may ariſe, but no great difficulty to a 
prince who determines to puriue the union of his ſub- 
jects, and the proſperity of his kingdoms indepen- 
dently of all parties. 

When parties are divided by different notions and 
principles concerning ſome particular eccleſiaſtical 
or civil inſtitutions, the conſtitution, which ſhould 
be their rule, mult be that of the prince. He may 
and he ought to ſhew his diſlike or his favor, as he 
judges the conſtitution may be hurt or improved, by 
one ſide or the other. The hurt he is never to ſut- 
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fer, not for his own ſake ; and therefore ſurely not 
for the ſake of any whimſical, factious, or ambiti- 
ous ſet of men. The improvement he muſt always 
defire ; but as every new modification in a ſcheme 
of government and of national policy is of great im- 
port:znce, and requires more and deeper confidera- 
tion than the warmth, and hurry, and raſhneſs of 
party-condyct admit, the duty of a prince ſeems to 
require that he ſhould render by his influence the 
proceedings more orderly and more deliberate, even 
when he approves the end to which they are direct- 
cd, All this may be done by him without foment- 
ing diviſion : and, far from forming or eſpouſing a 
party, he will defeat party in defence of the conſti- 
tution, on ſome occafions; and lead men, from 
acting with a party-ſpirit, to act with a national ſpi- 
rit, on others. 

When the diviſion is about particular meaſures of 
government, and the conduct of the adminiſtration 
is alone concerned, a Patriot King will ſtand in want 
of party as little as in any other cafe. Under his 
reign, the opportunities of forming an oppoſition of 
this ſort will be rare, and the pretences generally 
weak. Nay, the motives to it will loſe much of 
their force, when a government is ſtrong in reputa- 
tion, and men are kept in good humor by feeling 
the rod of a party on no occaſion, though they feel 
the weight of the ſceptre on ſome. Such opportu- 
nities, however, may happen; and there may be 
reaſon, as well as pretences, ſometimes for oppoſi- 
tion even in ſuch a reign ; at leaſt we will ſuppoſe 
ſo, that we may include in this argument every con- 
tingent cafe. Grievances then are complained of, 
miſtakes and abuſes in government are pointed out, 
and miniſters are proſecuted by their enemies. Shall 
the prince on the throne form a party by intrigue, 
and by ſecret and corrupt influence, to oppoſe the 
proſecution ? When the prince and the miniſters 

are 
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are ** participes criminis,“ when every thing is to 
be defended, leit ſomething ſhould come out, that 
may ee, the filly wicked ſcheme, and diſcloſe 
to public ſight the whole turpitude of the adminil- 
tration; there is no help, this muſt be done, and 
tuch a party muſt be formed, becauſe ſuch a party 
alone will tubmit to a drudgery of this kind. But 
a prince, who is not in theſe circumſtances, will not 
have recourle to theſe means. He has others more 

open, more noble, and more effectual in his power: 
he knows that the views of his govermaent are right, 
and that the tenor of his adminiſtration is good; 
but he knows that neither he nor his miniſters are 
infallible, nor impeccable. There may be abuſes in 
his government, miſtakes in his adminiſtration, and 
guilt in his miniſters, which he has not obſerved : 
and he will be jar from imputing the complaints, that 
gave him occaſion to obſerve them, to a ſpirit of 
party; much leſs will he treat thoſe who carry on 
ſuch proſecutions in a legal manner, as incendiaries 
and as enemies to his government. On the contra- 
ry, he will diſtinguiſh the voice of his people from 
the clamor of a faction, and will hearken to it. 
le will redreſs grievances, correct errors, and re- 
form or puniſh miniſters. This he will do as a good 
prince: and as a wife one, he will do it in ſuch a 
manner that his dignity thall be maintained, and 
that his authority ſhall increaſe, with his reputation, 
by it. 

Should the efforts of a mere ſaction be bent to ca- 
lumniate his government, and to diſtreſs the admi- 
niſtration on groundleſs pretences, and for inſuffici- 
ent realons; he will not neglect, but he will not ap- 
prehend neither, the ſhort-lived and contemptible 
icheme. Ile will indeed have no reaicn to do fo; 
for let the fautors of male. adminiſtration, whenever 
an oppoſition is made to it, affect to inſinuate as 
much as they pleaſe, that their maſters are in her 
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other circumſtances than thoſe to which the very 
beſt miniſters ſtand expoſed, objects of general envy 
and of particular malice, it will remain eternally 
true, that groundleſs oppoſition, in a well-regulated 
monarchy, can never be ſtrong and durable. 'To 
be convinced of the truth of this propoſition, one 
needs only to reflect how many well- grounded attacks 
have been defeated, and how few have ſucceeded, 
againſt the moſt wicked and the weakeſt adminiſtra- 
tions. Every king of Britain has means enough in 
lis power, to deleat and to calm oppoſition. But a 
Patriot King, above all others, may ſafely reſt his 
cauſe on the innocency ot his adminiſtration, on the 
conſtitutional ſtrength of the crown, and on the con- 
currence of his people, to whom he dares appeal, 
and by whom he will be ſupported. f 

To conclude all J will ſay on the diviſions of this 
kind; let me add, that the caſe of a groundleſs op- 
poſition can hardly happen in a bad reign, becauſe in 
ſuch a reign juſt occaſions of oppoſition muſt of 
courſe be frequently given, as we have allowed that 
they may be given ſometimes, though very rarely, 
in a good reign; but that, whether it be well or ill- 
grounded, whether it be that of the nation, or that 
of a faction, the conduct of the prince with reſpect 
to it, will be the ſame; and one way or other this 
conduct muſt have a very fatal event. Such a prince 
will not mend the adminiſtration, as long as he can 
reſiſt the juſteſt and moſt popular oppoſition: and, 
therefore, this oppoſition will laſt and grow, as lon 
as a free conſtitution is in force, and the ſpirit of li- 
berty is preſerved; for ſo long even a change of his 
miniſters, without a change of his meaſures, will 
not be ſufficient. The former without the latter is 
a mere banter, and would be deemed and taken for 
ſuch, by every man who did not oppoſe on a facti- 
ous principle; that I mean of getting into power at 
any rate, and uſing it as ill, perhaps worſe than the 
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men he helped to turn out of it. Now if ſuch men 
as theſe abound, and they will abound in the de- 
cline of a free government, a bad prince, whether 
he changes or does not change his miniſters, may 
hope to govern by the ſpirit and art of a faction, 
againſt the ſpirit and ſtrength of the nation. His 
character may be too low, and that of his miniſter 
too odious, to form originally even a faction that 
ſhall be able to defend them. But they may apply 
to their purpoſes a party that was formed on far dit- 
ferent occaſions, and bring numbers to fight for a 
cauſe in which many of them would not have liſted. 
The names, and with the names the ' animoſity of 


parties, may be kept up, when the cauſes that form- 
ed them ſubſiſt no longer. 


When a party is thus revived or continued in the 
ſpirit of a faction, the corrupt and the infatuated 
members of it will a& without any regard to right or 
wrong: and they who have aſſerted liberty in one 
reign, or oppoſed invaſions of one kind, will give it 
up in another reign, and abet invaſions of another 
kind; though they {ſtill diftingutth themſelves by 
the ſame appellation, {till ſpread the ſame banner, 
and ſtill deafen their adverſaries and one another with 
the ſame cry. If the national cauſe prevails againſt 
all the wicked arts of corruption and diviſion, that 
an obſtinate prinee and flagitious miniſtry can em- 
ploy ; yet will the ſtruggle be long, and the difficul- 
ties, the diſtreſſes, and the danger great, both to 
the king and to the people. The beſt he can hope 
for, in ſuch a cafe, will be to eſcape with a dimi- 
nution of his reputation, authority, and power. 
He may be expoſed to ſomething worſe ; and his ob- 
ſtinacy may force things to ſuch extremities, as 
they who oppoſe him will lament, and as the preſer- 
vation of liberty and good government can alone 
juſtify. If the wicked arts I ſpeak of prevail, facti- 
on will be propagated through the whole nation, an 
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ill or well grounded oppofition will be the queſtion 
no longer, and the conteſt among parties will be, 
who thall govern, not, how they ſhall be governed. 
In ſhort, univerſal confuſion will follow, and a com- 
plete victory, on any ſide, will enſlave all ſides. 

I have not over- charged the draught. Such con- 
ſequences muſt follow ſuch a conduct: and therefore 
let me aſk, how much more ſafe, more ealy, more 
pleaſant, more honorable is it, for a prince to cor- 
rect, if he has not prevented, male-adminiſtration ? 
That he may be able to reſt his cauſe, as I ſaid be- 
fore, on the ſtrength of the crown and the concur- 
rence of the people, whenever any faction preſumes 
to riſe in oppoſition to him. 

This a Patriot King will do. He may favor one 
party and diſcourage another, upon occaſions where- 
in the ſtate of his kingdom makes ſuch a temporary 
meaſure necefſary : but he will eſpouſe none, much 
leſs will he prolcribe any. He will Liſt no party, 
muſt leſs will he do the meaneſt and moſt imprudent 
thing a king can do, liſt himſelf in any. It will be 
his aim to purſue true principles of government in- 
dependently of all: and, by a ſteady adherence to 
this meaſure, his reign will become an undeniable 
and glorious proof, that a wiſe and good prince may 
unite his ſubjects, and be himſelf the centre of their 
union, notwithſtanding any of theſe diviſions that 
have been hitherto mentioned. 

Let us now view the divided ſtate of a nation in 
another light. In this, the diviſions will appear 
more odious, more dangerous; leis dependent on 
the influence, and leſs ſubject to the authority, cf 
the crown. Such will be the ſtate, whenever a peo- 
ple is divided about ſubmiſſion to their prince, and 
a party is formed, of ſpirit and ſtrength ſufficient to 
oppoſe, even in arms, the citablithed government. 
But in this caſe, deſperate as it may ſcem, a Pairi- 
t King will nct | GCIPAIT 0: reconeiling, and re-unit- 

ing 
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ing his ſubjects to himſelf, and to one another. He 
may be obliged, perhaps, as Fenry the fourth of 
France was, to conquer his own; but then, lixe 
that great prince, if he is the conqueror, he will be 
the father too, of his people. He muſt purſue in 
arms thoſe who preſume to take arms againſt him ; 
but he will purſue them like rebellious children 
whom he ſeeks to reclaim, and not like irreconcile- 
able enemies whom he endeavors to exterminate. 
Another prince may blow up the flame of civil war 
by unprovoked f{cvcrity, render thoſe zealous againſt 
him who were at worlt indifferent, and determine 
the diſaffettion of others to open rebellion. When 
he has prevailed againſt the faction he helped to 
form, as he could not have prevailed if the bent of 
the nation had been againſt him, ha may be willing 
to aſcribe his ſucceſs to 2 party, that he may have 
that pretence to govern by a party: and, far from 
reconciling the minds that have been alienated from 
him, and re-umiting his ſubjects :., a willing unforc- 
ed ſubmiſſion to him, he may be content to main- 
tain himſelf on that throne, where the laws of God 
and man have placed him, by the melancholy expe- 
dient that uſurpers and tyrants, who have no other 
in their power, employ ; the expedient of force. 
But a Patriot King will act with another ſpirit, and 
entertain nobler and wifer views, from firſt to laſt, 
and through the whole courſe of ſuch a conjuncture. 
Nothing leſs than the hearts of his people will 
content ſuch a prince; nor will he think his 
throne _ eſtabliſhed, till it is eſtabliſhed there. 
That he may have time and opportunity to gain 
them, thercfore, he will prevent the flame from 
breaking out, it by art and management he can do 
it. If he cannot, he will endeavour to keep it from 
ſpreading : and, if the phrenſy/of rebellion diſar- 
points him in both theſe attempts, he will remem- 
ver, 
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ber peace, like the heroic king I juſt now quoted, 
in the midſt of war. Like him he will forego ad- 
vantages of puſhing the latter, rather than loſe an 
opportunity of promoting the former : like him, in 
the heat of battle will ſpare, and in the triumph of 
victory condeſcend : hike him, he will beat down 
the violence of this flame, by his valor, and extin- 
guiſh even the embers of it, by his lenity. 

It may happen, that a prince, capable of holding 
ſuch a conduct as this, may not have the opportu- 
nity. He may ſucceed to the throne after a contra- 
ry conduct has been held: and when, among 
other diviſions which male-adminiſtration and the 


tyranny of faction have increaſed and confirmed, 


there is one againſt the eſtabliſhed government {till in 
being, though not ſtill in arms. The uſe is obvi- 
ous, which a faction in power might make of ſuch 
a circumſtance under a weak prince, by ranking in 
that diviſion all thoſe who oppoled the adminiſtra- 
tion; or at leaſt by holding out equal danger to him 
from two quarters, from their enemies who meant 
him no harm, and from his enemies who could 
do him none. But ſo groſs an artifice will not 
impoſe on a prince of another character : he will 
ſoon diſcern the diſtinctions it becomes him to 
make. He will ſee, in this inſtance, how faction 
breeds, nouriſhes, and perpetuates faction: he will 
obſerve how far that of the court contributed to 
form the other, and contributes ſtill to keep it 
in countenance and credit, among thole who con- 
ſider more what ſuch men are againſt, than what 
they are for. He will obſerve, how much that of 
the diſaffected gives pretence to the other who keeps 
a monopoly of power and wealth; one of which 
oppreſſes, and the other beggars, the reſt of the na- 
tion. His penetration will ſoon diſcover, that theſe 
factions break in but little on the body of his peo- 
ple, and that it depends on him alone to take from 
; them 
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them even the ſtrength they have; becauſe that of 
the former is acquired entirely by his authority and 
purſe, and that of the latter principally by the abuſe 
which the former makes of both. Upon the whole, 
the meaſures he has to purſue towards the great ob- 
ject of a Patriot King, the union of his people, will 
appear to him extremely eaſy. How ſhould they be 
otherwiſe? One of the factions muſt be diſſolved, 
the moment that the favor of the prince is with- 
drawn : and the other is diſarmed, as ſoon as it is 
marked out. It will have no ſhelter, and it muſt 
therefore be ſo marked out, under a good and wiſe 
adminiſtration ; for, whether the members of it 
avow their principles by refuſing thoſe teſts of fide- 
lity which the law requires, or perjure themſelves 
by taking them, they will be known alike. One 
difference, and but one will be made between them 
in the general ſenſe of mankind, a difference ariſing 
from the greater degree of infamy that will belon 


5 
juſtly to the latter. The firſt may paſs for fools; 


the latter may paſs, without excuſe, for knaves. 
The terms I ule ſound harſhly, but the cenſure is 
juſt : and it will appear to beſo in the higheſt de- 
gree, and upon the higheſt reaſon, if we ſtop to 
make a reflection or two, that deſerve very well to 
be made, on the conduct of our Jacobites ; for I 
deſire no ſtronger inſtance on which to eſtabliſh the 
cenſure, and to juſtify the terms I have uſed. Now 
all theſe, whether they ſwear or whether they do 
not, are liable to one particular objection, that did 
not lie againſt thoſe who were, in former days, enc- 
mies to the king on the throne. In the days of 
York and e ion for inſtance, a man might be 
againſt the prince on the throne, without bein 
againſt the conſtitution of his country. The conſti- 
tution conveyed the crown by hereditary right in the 
fame family : and he who was a Yorkiit, and he 
who was a Lancaſtrian, might, and I doubt not did, 
pretend in every conteſt to- have this right on his 
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ſide. The ſame conſtitution was acknowledged by 
both: and, therefore, ſo much indulgence was ſhewn 
by law to both, at leaſt in the time of Henry the ſe- 
venth, that fabmiſi ion to a king © de facto“ could 
not be imputed as a crime to either. Thus again, 
to deſcend lower in hiſtory ; when the excluſion of 
the duke of Tork was preiled in the reign of Charles 
the ſecond, the right of that prince to the crown was 
not diſputed, Ulis divine right indeed, ſuch a di- 
vine right as his grandfather and father had aſſerted 
before him, was not much regarded; but his right 
by the conſtitution, his legal right, was ſufhciently 
owned by thoſe who inſiſted on a law as neceflary to 
bar it. But every Jacobite, at this time, goes be- 
yond all theſe examples, and is a rebel to the con- 
{titution under which he is born, as well as to the 
rince on the throne. The law of his country has 
jettled the right of iuccettion in a new family. He 
reſiſts this law, and allerts, on his own private au- 
thority, not only a right in contradiction to it, but 
a right extinguilied by it. Thts abturdity is fo great, 
that it cannot be defended, except by advancing a 
greater: and therefore it is urged, that no power 
on earth could alter the conſtitution m this reſpect, 
nor extinguiſhia right to the crown inherent in the 
Stuart family, and derived from a ſuperior, that is, 
irom a divine, authority. This Kind of plea for re- 
tuſing ſabmifffan to the laws of the land, if it was 
admitted, would ſerve any purpoſe as well as that 
for which it is brought. Onr tanatics urged it for- 
inerly, and I do not ſee why a conſcientious fifth- 
monarchy man had not as much right to urge it 
formerly, as a Jacobite has now, But it conſcience, 
that is private opinion, may excute the fith-monar- 
chy-man and the zacobite, who act conformably 
to it, from all imputations except thoſe of madneis 
aad folly ; how thaii the latter be excuſed when he 
forſwears the principles he retains, acknowledges 
the 
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the right he renounces, takes oaths with an intent 
to violate them, and calls God to witneſs to a pre- 
meditated lye? Some caſuiſtry has been employed 
to excuſe theſe men to themſelves and to others. 
But ſuch caſuiſtry, and in truth every other, deſtroys, 
by diſtinctions and exceptions, all morality, and 
effaces the eſſential difference between right and 
wrong, good and evil. This the ſchoolmen in ge- 
neral have done on many occaſions; the ſons of 
Loyola in particular: and I with with all my heart 
that nothing of the ſame kind could be objected to 
any other divines. Some political reaſoning has 
been employed, as well as the caſuiſtry here ſpoken 
of, and to the ſame purpoſe. It has been ſaid, that 
the conduct of thoſe who are enemies to the eſta- 
bliſhment, to which they ſubmit and ſwear, is jul- 
tified by the principles of the Revolution. But no- 
thing can be more falſe and frivolous. By the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution, a ſubject may reſiſt, no 
doubt, the prince who endeavours to ruin and en- 

ſlave his people, and may puſh this reſiſtance to the 
dethronement and excluſion of him and his race: 

but will it follow, that, becauſe we may juſtly take 

arms againſt a prince whoſe right to govern we once 
acknowledged, and who by ſubſequent acts has for- 

feited that right, we may {wear to a right we do not 
acknowledge, and reſiſt a prince whoſe conduct has 

not forfeited the right we ſwore to, nor given any 

juſt diſpenſation from our oaths ? 55 
But I ſhall lengthen this digreſſion no further: it 

is on a ſubject I have treated in public writings, 

the refutation of which never came to my hands, 

and, I think, never will. I return to the ſubject of 

my preſent diſcourſe. And I fay, that ſuch faction: 

as theſe can never create any obſtruction to a prince 

who purſues the union of his ſubjects, nox diſturb 

the peace of his government. The men who com- 

pole them muſt be deſperate, and impotent; the 


moſt 
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moſt deſpicable of all characters, when they go to- 
gether. Every honeſt and ſenſible man will diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf out of their number: and they will re- 
main, as they deicrve to be, hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water, to the reſt of their fellow ſubjects. 

They will remain ſuch, if they are abandoned 
to themſelves, and to that habitual infatuation 
which they have not ſenſe and ſpirit enough to 
break. But if a prince, out of goodneſs or policy, 
fhould think it worth his while to take them 
from under this influence, and to break theſe ha- 
bits; even this diviſion, the moſt abſurd of all 
others, will not be found incurable. A man who 
has not ſeen the inſide of parties, nor had opportu- 
nities to examine nearly their ſecret motives, can 
hardly conceive how hitle a ſhare principle of any 
fort, though principle of ſome ſort or other be always 
pretended, has in the determination of their conduct. 
Reaſon has ſmall effects on numbers. A turn 
of imagination, often as violent and as ſudden. as 
a guſt of wind, determines their conduct: and paſ- 


ſion is taken, by others, and by themſelves too, when 


it grows into habit eſpecially, for principle. What 
gave ſtrength and ſpirit to a Jacobite party after the 
late king's acceſſion? The true anfwer is, a ſudden 
turn of the imaginations of a whole party to reſent- 
gent and rage, that were turned a little before to qui- 
et ſubmiſtion, and patient expectation. Principle had 
as little ſhare in making the turn, as reaſon had in 


conducting it. Men who had ſenſe, and temper too, 


before that moment, thought of nothing, after it, but 
of ſetting up a tory king againit a whig king: and when 
tome of them were aſked, if they were ſure a popiſh 
king would make a good tory king? or whether 
they were determined to ſacrifice their religion and 
liberty to him? the anſwer was, No; that they 
would take arms againſt him if he made attempts 

* on 
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on either; that this might be the caſe, perhaps, in 
ſix months after his reſtoration, but that, in the mean: 
time, they would endeavor his reſtoration. This is 
no exaggerated fact: and I leave all men to judge, 
to what ſuch ſentiments and conduct mutt be aſcrib- 
ed, to principle or paſſion, to realon or madnels ? 
What gives obſtinacy without ſtrength, and ſullen— 
neſs without ſpirit, to the Jacohite-tories at this 
time? Another turn of imagination, or rather the 
ſame ſhewing itſelf in another form; a tations ha- 
bit, and a factious notion, converted into a notion of 
policy and honor. They are taughtto believe, that by 
clinging together they are a conſiderable weight 
which may be thrown in to turn the ſcale in any 

reat event ; and that in the mean time, to be a 
ſieddy ſuffering party 18 an 1 may flatter 
themſelves with very juſtly. Thus they continue 
ſteddy to engagements which moſt of them with in 
their hearts they had never taken; and ſuffer for 
principles, in ſupport of which not one of them 
would venture further, than talking the treaſon that 
claret inſpires. 

It reſults, therefore, from all that has been ſaid, 
and from the reflections which theſe hints may ſug- 
geit, that in whatever light we view the divided 
{tate of the people, there is none in which theſe di- 
viſions will appear incurable, nor an union of the 
members of a great community with one another, 
and with their head, unattainable. It may happen 
in this caſe as it does in many others, that things 
uncommon may pals for improbable or impoſhble : 
and, as nothing can be more uncommon than a 
Patriot King, there will be no room to wonder it 
the natural and certain effects of his conduct ſhould 
appear improbable or impoſſible to many. But the: e 
is ſtill ſomething more in this caſe. Though the 
umon we ſpeak of be ſo much for the intereſt of 


every king and every people, that their glory and 
Vor. III. 8 their 
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their proſperity mnſt increaſe, or diminiſh, in pro- 
portion as they approach nearer to ft, or are further 
removed from it; yet is there anather intereſt, by 
which princes and people both -are often impoſed 
upon fo far, as to miſtake it for their own. The in- 
tereſt I mean, is that of private ambition. It would 
be eaſy to ſhew in many inſtances, and particularly in 
this, of uniting inſtead of dividing, and of govern- 
ing by a national concurrence inſtead of governing 
by the management of parties and factions in, the” 
ſtate, how widely different, nay, how repugnant, the 
intereſts of private ambition and thoſe of real patri- 
otiſm are. Men, therefore, who are warmed by the 
firſt, and have no ſenſe of the laſt, will declare for 
diviſion, as they do for corruption, in oppoſition to 
union and to integrity of government. They will 
not indeed declare directly, that the two former are 
in the abſtract preterable; but they will affirm, 
with great airs of ſufhciency, that both are incura- 
ble ; and conclude from hence, that in practice it 
is neceflary to comply with both. This ſubterfuge 
once open, there is no falſe and immoral meaſure, 
in political management, which may not be avowed 
and recommended. But the very men, who hope 
to eſcape by opening it, ſhut it up again, and ſecure 
their own condemnation, when they labor to con- 
firm diviſions, and to propagate corruption, and 
thereby to create the very neceflity that they plead 
in their excuſe. Neceſſity of this kind there is in 
reality none; for it ſeems full as abſurd to ſay, that 
popular diviſions muſt be cultivated, becauſe popu- 
lar union cannot be procured, as it would be to ſay 
that poiſon mult be poured into a wound, becauſe it 
cannot be healed. The practice of morality, in pri- 
vate life, un never arrive at ideal perfection: muſt 
we give up ourſelves, therefore, to all manner of 
immorality? and muſt thoſe who are charged with 
Re. our 
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our inſtruction endeavor to make us the moſt pro- 
fligate of men, becauſe they cannot make us ſaints ? 
Experience of the depravity of human nature 
made men deſirous to unite in ſociety and under go- 
vernment, that they might defend themſelves the 
better againſt injuries: but the fame depravity ſoon 
inſpired to ſome the defign of employing ſocieties to 
invade and ſpoil ſocieties ; and to diſturb the peace 
of the great common-wealth of mankind, with 
more force and effect in ſuch collective bodies, than 
they could do individually. Juſt fo it happens in 
the domeſtic economy ot popular ſtates : and their 
peace is diſturbed by the ſame paſſions. Some of 
their members content themielves with the common 
benefits of ſociety, and employ all their indultry to 
promote the public good: but ſome propoſe/ to 
themſelves a ſeparate intereſt ; and, that they/may 
purſue it the more effectually, they aflocjate/ with 
others. Thus factions are in them, what nations 
are in the world; they invade and rob one another : 
and, while each purſues a ſeparate intereſt, the 
common intereſt is ſacrificed by them all: that of 
mankind in one cafe, that of ſome particular com- 
munity in the other. 'This has been, and muſt always 
be, in ſome meaſure, the courſe of human affairs, 
eſpecially in free countries, where the paſſions of 
men are leſs reſtrained by authority: and I am not 
wild enough to ſuppole that a Patriot King can 
change human nature. But I am reaſonable enough 
to ſuppoſe, that without altering human nature, he 
may give a check to this courle of human affairs, 
in his own kingdom at leaſt; that he may defeat 
the deſigns, and break the ſpirit of faction, inſtead 
of partaking in one, and aſſuming the other; and 
that, if he cannot render the union of his fubjects. 
univerſal, he may render it ſo general as to anſwer 
all the ends of good government, private ſecurity, 
public tranquillity, wealth, power, and.fame- - 
G 2 
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If theſe ends were ever anſwered, they were ſo, 
ſurely, in this country, in the days of our Elizabeth. 
She found her kingdoms full of factions, and facti- 
ons of another conſequence and danger than theſe 
of our days, whom ſhe would have diſperſed with 
a puff of her breath. She could not re-unite them, 
it is true: the papiſt continued a papiſt, the puritan. 
a puritan; one furious, the other ſullen. But ſhe 
united the great body of the people in her and their 
common intereſt; ſhe inflamed them with one nati- 
onal ſpirit: and, tlius armed, ſhe maintained tran- 
quillity at home, and carried ſuccour to her friends 
and terror to her enemies abroad. There were ca— 
bals at her court, and intrigues among her miniſters. 
It is ſaid too, that ſhe did not diſlike that there 
ſhould be ſuch. But theſe were kept within her 
court. They could not creep abroad, to ſow diviſion 
among her people: and her greateſt favorite, the Earl 
of Eſex, paid the price of attempting it with his 
head. Let our great doctors in politics, who preach 
fo learnedly on the trite text, © Divide et impera,“ 
compare the conduct of Elizabeth in this reipect, 
with that of her ſucceſſor, who endeavoured to go- 
vern his Kingdom by the notions of a faction that 
he raiſed, and to manage his pariiament by under- 


. takers: and they mult be very obilinate indeed, if 


they refuſe to acknowledge, that a wiſe and good 
prince can unite a divided people, though a weak 
and wicked prince cannot; and that the conſequen- 
ces of a national union are glory and happinels to 
the prince and to the people; whilſt thoſe of diſ- 
union bring ſhame and miſery on both, and entail 
them too on poſterity. / 

1 have dwelt long on the laſt head, not onl 
becauſe it is of great importance in itſelf, and at 
all times, but becaule it is rendered more ſo than 
ever at this time, by the unexampled avowal of 
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contrary principles. Hitherto it has been thought 
the higheſt pitch of profligacy to own, inſtead of 
concealing, crimes ; and to take pride in them, in- 
ſtead of being aſhamed of them. But in our age 
men have ſoared to a pitch {till higher, The firſt 
is common, it is the practice of numbers, and by 
their numbers they keep one another in counte- 
nance. But the choice ſpirits of theſe days, the 
men of mode in politics, are far from ſtopping where 
criminals of all kinds have ſtopt, when they have 
gone even to this point ; for generally the moſt hard- 
ened of the inhabitants of Newgate do not go ſo 
far. The men 1 ſpeak of contend, that it is not 
enough to be vicious by practice and habit, but 
that it is neceſſary to be ſo by principle. They make 
themſelves miſſionaries of faction as well as corrup- 
tion: they recommend both; they deride all ſuch as 
imagine it poſſible, or fit, to retain truth, integrity, 
and a diſintereſted regard to the public in public 
life, and pronounce every man a fool who is not 
ready to act like a knave. I hope that enough has 
been ſaid, though much more might have been ſaid, 
to expoſe the wickedneſs of theſe men, and the ab- 
ſurdity of their ſchemes ; and to ſhew that a Patriot 
King may walk more eaſily and ſucceſsfully in other 
paths of government, “per tutum planumque iter 
& rcligionis, juſtitiae, honeſtatis, virtutumque mo- 
“ ralium.” Let me proceed, therefore, to mention 
two other heads of the conduct that fuch a king will 
hold, and it ſhall be my endeavor not to fall into 
the ſame prolixity. | 

A king who eſteems it his duty to ſupport, or to 
reſtore, if that be needful, the free conſtitution of a 
limited monarchy ; who forms and maintains a wiſe 

and good adminiſtration ; who ſubdues faction, and 
promotes the union of his people ; and who makes 
their greatelt good the conſtant object of his go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, may be ſaid, no doubt, to be in the true 
intereſt of his kingdom. All the particular caſes, 
that can ariſe, are included in theſe general charac- 
teriſtics of a wiſe and good reign. And yet it 
ſeems proper to mention, under a diſtinct, head, 
ſome particular initances that have not been touch- 
ed, wherein this wiſdom and goodneſs will exert” 
themſelves. *” 

Now, though the true intereſt of ſeveral ſtates 
may bc the ſame in many reſpects, yet 1s there al- 
ways ſome dffierence to be perceived, by a diſcern- 
ing eye, both in theſe intereſts, and in the manner 
of purſuing them; a difference that ariſes from the 
ſituation of countries, from the character of peo- 
ple, from the nature of government, and even from 
that of climate and ſoil ; from circumſtances that 
are, like theſe, permanent, and from others that 
may be deemed more accidental. To illuſtrate all 
this by examples, would be eaſy, but long. I ſhall 
content mylelt therefore to mention, in ſome inſtan- 
ces only, the difference that arifes from the cauſes 
referred to, between the true intereit of our coun- 
try, and that of ſome or all our neighbours on the 
continent : and leave others to extend and apply in 
their own thoughts the compariſon I ſhall hint at, 
rather than enlarge upon. 

The fituation of Great Britain, the character of 
her people, and the nature of her government, fit 
her for trade and commerce. Her climate and her 
foil make them neceſſary to her well-being. By 
trade and commerce we grow a rich and powerful 
nation, and by their decay we are growing poor and 
impotent. As trade and commerce enrich, ſo they 
fortify our country. The ſea is our barrier, ſhips 
are our fortrefles, and the mariners, that trade and 
commerce alone can furniſh, are the garriſons to 
defend them. France lies under great diſadvantages 

| In 
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in trade and commerce, by the nature of her go- 
vernment. Her advantages, in fituation, are as great 
at leaſt as ours. Thoſe that ariſe, from the temper 
and character of her people, are a little different 
perhaps, and yet upon the whole equivalent. "Thoſe 
of her climate and her {oil are ſuperior to ours, and 
indeed to thoſe of any European nation. The United 
Provinces have the ſame advantages that we have in 
the nature of their government, more perhaps in 
the temper and character of their people, leſs to be 
ſure in their ſituation, climate, and foil, But, 
without deſcending into a longer detail of the ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages attending cach of theſe 
nations in trade and commerce, it is {ufficient for my 
preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that Great Britain ſtands 
in a certain middle between the other two, with re- 
gard to wealth and power ariſing from thele ſprings. 
A leſs, and a leſs conſtant, application to the im- 
provement of theſe may ſerve the ends of France ; 
a greater is neceflary in this country; and a greater 
ſtill in Holland. The French may improve their 
natural wealth and power by the improvement of 
trade and commerce. We can have no wealth, 
nor power by conſequence, as Europe is now con- 
ſtituted, without the improvement of them, nor in 
any degree but proportionably to this improvement. 
The Dutch cannot ſubſiſt without them. They 
bring wealth to other nations, and are neceſſary to 
the well being of them; but they ſupply the Dutch 
with food and raiment, and are neceſſary even to 
their being. | 
The reſuit of what has been ſaid is, in general, 
that the wealth and power of all nations depending 
ſo much on their trade and commerce, and every 
nation being, like the three I have mentioned, in 
ſuch different circumſtances of advantage or diſad- 
vantage in the purſuft of this common intereſt ; a 
good government, and therefore the government 
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of a Patriot King, will be directed conſtantly to make 
the moſt of every advantage that nature has given, 
or art can procure, towards the improvement of 

trade and commerce. And this is one of the prin- 
cipal criterions by which we are to judge, whether 
governors are in the true intereſt of the people or 
Not. : 

It reſults, in particular, that Great Britain migh 

improve her wealth and power in a proportion ſupe- 
rior to that of any nation who can be deemed her 
rival, if the advantages ſhe has were as wilely culti- 
vated, as they will be in the reign of a Patriot 
King. To be convinced more thoroughly of this 
truth, a very ſhort proceſs of reaſoning will ſuffice. 
Let any man who has knowledge enough for it, 
firſt compare the natural ſtate of Great Britain, and 
of the United Provinces, and then their artificial 
{tate together ; „that is, let him conſider minutely 
the advantages “we have by the ſituation, extent, and 
nature of our iſland, over the inliabitants of a few 
ſalt marſhes gained on the ſea, and hardly defended 
from it: and after that, let him conſider how nearly 
theſe provinces have raiſed themſelves to an equality 
of wealth and power with the kingdom of Great 
Britain. From whence ariſes this difference of 

improvement ? It ariſes plainly from hence: the 
Dutch have been, from the foundation of their 
common- wealth, a nation of patriots and merchants. 
The ſpirit of that people has not been diverted from 
theſe two objects, the defence of their liberty, and 
the improvement of their trade and commerce: 
which have been carried on by them with uninter- 
rupted and unſlackened application, induſtry, order, 
and ceconomy. In Great Britain the caſe has not 
been the ſame, in either>reſpett; but here we con- 
fine ourſelves to ſpeak of the laſt alone. | 
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Trade and commerce, ſuch as they were in thoſe 
days, had been ſometimes, and in ſome inſtances, 
before the reign of Queen Elizabeth, encouraged 
and improved-: but the great encouragements were 
given, the great extenſions and improvements were 
made, by that glorious princeſs. To her we owe 
that ſpirit of domeſtic and foreign trade which is 
not quite extinguiſhed. It was the who gave that 
rapid motion to our whole mercantile ſyſtem which 
is not entirely ceaſed, They both flagged under 
her ſucceſſor; were not revived under his fon ; 
were checked, diverted, clogged, and interrupted, 
during our civil wars: and began to exert new vigor 
after the reſtoration, in a long courle of peace; but 
met with new dilliculties, too, from the confirmed 
rivalry of the Dutch, and tlie growing rivalry of 
the French. To one of thieſe the puſillanimous cha- 
racter of James the Firit gave many ſcandalous oc- 
caſions : and the other was favored by the conduct 
of Charles the Second, who never was in the true 
intereſt of the people he governed. From the re- 
volution to the death of Queen Anne, however trade 
and commerce might be aided and encouraged in 
other reſpects, they were neceſlarily ſubjected to 
depredations abroad, and overloaded by taxes at 
home, during the courle of two. great wars. From 
the acceſſion of the late king to this hour, in the 
midſt of a full peace, the debts of the nation con- 
tinue much the ſame, the taxes have been increaſed, 
and for eighteen years of this time we have tamel 
ſuffered continual depredations from the moſt 
contemptible maritime power in Lurope, that of 
Spain. : 

A Patriot King will neither neglect, nor ſacri- 
fice, his country's intereſt, No other intereſt, 
neither a foreign nor a domeſtic, neither a pub- 
lic nor a private, will influence his conduct in 
government. He will not multiply taxes wantonly, 
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nor keep up thoſe unneceſlarily which neceſſity has 
laid, that he may keep up legions of tax-gatherers. 
He will not continue national debts, by all ſorts of 
political and other profuſion ; nor, more wickedly 
ſtill, by a ſettled purpoſe of oppreſſing and impo- 
veriſhing the people; that he may with greater eaſe 
corrupt ſome, and govern the whole, according to 
the dictates of his pathons and arbitrary will. To 
give eaſe and encouragement to the manufactory at 
home, to afhit and protect trade abroad, to improve 
and keep in heart the national colonies, like fo 
many farms of the mother country, will be princi- 
pal and conſtant parts of the attention of ſuch a 
prince. The wealth of the nation he will moſt juſtly 
eſteem to be his wealth, the power his power, the 
ſecurity and the honor, his ſecurity and honor; 
and, by the very means by which he promotes the 
two firſt, he will wiſely preſerve the two laſt; for 
by theſe means, and by theſe alone, can the great 
advantage of the ſituation of this kingdom be taken 
and improved. | 
Great Britain is an iſland : and, whilſt nations on 
the continent are at immenſe charge in maintaining 
their barriers, and perpetually on their guard, and 
frequently embroiled, to extend or ſtrengthen them, 
Great Britain may, if her governors pleaſe, accu- 
mulate wealth in maintaining hers; make herſelf 
{ſecure from invaſions, and be ready to invade others 
when her own immediate intereſt, or the general 
intereſt of Europe, requires it. Of all which 
2 ueen Elizabeth's reign is a memorable example, 
* and undeniable proof. I ſaid the general intereſt of 
© Europe; becauie it ſeems to me that this, alone, 
ſhould call our councils off from an almoſt entire 
application to their domeſtic and proper bulinels. 
Other nations muſt watch over every motion of their 
neighbours ; penetrate, if they can, every deſign ; 
8 foreſee 
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foreſ-e every minute event; and take part by ſome 
engagement or other in almoſt every conjuncture that 
ariſes. But as we cannot be eaſily or ſuddenly at- 
tacked, and as we ought not to aim at any acquiſi- 
tion of territory on the continent, it may be our 
intereſt to watch the ſecret workings of the ſeveral 
councils abroad; to adviſe, and warn; to abet, and 
oppoſe ; but it never can be our true intereſt eaſily 
and officiouſly to enter into action, much leſs into 
engagements that imply action and expence. Other 
nations, like the Velites or light- armed troops, 
ſtand foremoſt in the field, and fkirmith perpetually. 
When a great war begins, we ought to look on the 
owers of the continent, to whom we incline, like 
the two firit lines, the Principes and Haſtati of a 
Roman army : and on ourſelves, like the Triarii, 
that are not to charge with theſe legions on ever 
occaſion, but to be ready for the conflict whenever 
the fortune of the day, be it ſooner or later, calls 
us to it, and the ſum of things, or the general in- 
tereſt, makes it neceſſary. WA 
This 1s that poſt of advantaze and honor, which 
our fingular ſituation among the powers of Euro 
determines us, or ſhould determine us, to take, in 
all diſputes that happen on the continent. If we ne- 
glect it, and diſſipate our ſtrength on occaſions that 
touch us remotely or indirectly, we are governed 
(by men who do not know the true intereit of this 
iſland, or who have ſome other intereſt more at 
heart. If we adhere to it, ſo at leaſt as to deviate 
little and ſeldom from it, as we ſhall do when we 
are wiſely and honeitly governed, then will this na- 
tion make her proper figure: and a great one it will 
be. By a continual attention to improve her natu- 
ral, that is, her maritime ſtrength, by collecting all 
her forces within herſelf, and reſerving them to be 
laid out on great occaſions, ſuch as regard her im- 
| mediate 
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mediate intereits and her honor, or ſuch as are truly 
important to the general ſyſtem of power in Europe; - 
ſhe may be the arbitrator of differences, the guar- 
dian of liberty, and the preſerver of that balance, 
which has been ſo much talked of, and is ſo little 
underſtood. 

Are we never to be ſoldiers?” it will be faid. 
Yes, conſtantly, in ſuch proportion as is neceſſary for 
the defence of good government. To eſtabliſh ſuch 
a military force as none but bad governors can 
want, is to eſtabliſh tyrannical power in the king or 
in the miniſters; and may be wanted by the latter, 
when the former would be ſecure without his army, 
if he broke his miniſter. Occaſionally too we muſt 
be ſoldiers, and for offence as well as defence; but 
in proportion to the nature of the conjuncture, con- 
ſidered always relatively to the difference here in- 
ſiſted upon between our ſituation, our intereſt, and 
the nature of our ſtrength, compared with thoſe 
of the other powers of Europe; and not in pro— 
portion to the deſires, or even to the wants, of the 
nations with whom we are confederated. Like 
other amphibious animals, we muſt come occaſion- 
ally on ſhore: but the water is more properly our 
element, and in it, like them, as we find our greateſt 
ſecurity, ſo we exert our greateſt force. 

What I touch upon here, very ſhortly, deſerves 
to be conſidered, and re-confidered, by every man 
who has, or may have, any ſhare in the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. For we have not only de- 

arted too much from our true national intereſt in 
this reſpect; but we have done fo with the general 
applauſe even of well-meaning men, who did not 
diſcern that we walted ourſelves by an improper 
application of our itrength in conjunctures when 
we might have ſerved the common cauſe far more 
uſefully, nay, with entire eftect, by a proper appli- 
cation of our natural ſtrength. There was ſfome- 
EVI thing 
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thing more than this. Armies grew ſo much into 
faſhion in time of war, among men who meant well 
to their country, that they who mean ill to it have 
kept, and keep them ſtill up in the profoundeſt 
peace: and the number of our ſoldiers in this iſland 
alone, is almoſt double to that of our ſeamen. 
That they are kept up againſt foreign enemies, 
cannot be ſaid with any color. If they are kept for 
ſhew, they are ridiculous; if they are kept for 
any other purpoſe whatever, they are too dangerous 
to be ſuffered. A Patriot King, ſeconded by mi- 
niſters attached to the true intereſt of their coun- 
try, would ſoon reform this abuſe, and fave a great 
part of this expence ; or apply it in a manner pre- 
ferable even to the ſaving it, to the maintenance of 
a body of marine foot, and to the charge of a regiſter 
of thirty or forty thouſand ſeamen. But no thoughts 
like theſe, no great deſigns for the honor and inte- 
reſt of the kingdom, will be entertained, till men 
who have this honor and intereſt at heart ariſe to 
power. | . 

I come now to the laſt head under which I ſhall 
conſider the character and conduct of a Patriot King: 
and let it not be thought to be of the leaſt import- 
ance, though it may ſeem, at the firſt mention, to 
concern appearances rather than realities, and to be 
nothing more than a circumſtance contained in 
or implied by the great parts of the character and 
conduct of ſuch a king. It is of his perſonal be- 
haviour, of his manner of living with other men, 
and, in a word, of his private, as well as public life, 
that I mean to ſpeak. It is of that decency and 
grace, that bienſ{cance of the French, that decorum 
of the Latins, that pz» of the Greeks, which can 
never be reflected on any character that is not laid 
in virtue: but for want of which, a character that 
is ſo laid will loſe, at all times, part of the luſtre 
belonging to it, and may be ſometimes not a little 
miſunderſtood 
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miſunderſtood and undervalued. Beauty is not ſe- 
parable from health, nor tht; luſtre, ſaid the Stoics, 
from virtue: but as a man may be healthful without 
being handſome, ſo he may be virtuous without be- 
ing amiable. 

'There are certain finiſhing ſtrokes, a laſt hand, as 
we commonly lay, to be given to all the works of f 
art. When that is not given, we may ſee the excel- 
lency of a general on; and the beauty of ſome 
particular parts. A j judge ot the art may fee further; 
he may allow ior what is wanting, and diſcern the 
full merit of a complete work in one that is imper- 
fect. But vulgar eyes will not be ſo ſtruck. The 
work will appear to them detective, becauſe unfi- 
niſhed: fo that without knowing preciſely what 
they diſlike, they may admire, but they will not be 
pleaſed. Thus in moral characters, though every 
part be virtuous and great, or though the few and 
ſmall defects in it be concealed under the blaze of 
thoſe ſhining qualities that compenſate for them; 

et is not this enough even in private life: it is leſs 
ſo in public life, and ſtill lefs ſo in that of a prince. 

There is a certain © ſpecies liberalis,” more ea- 
ſily underſtaod than explained, and felt than defined, 
that muſt be acquired and rendered habitual to him. 
A certain propriety of words and actions, that re- 
ſults from their conformity to nature and character, 
muſt always accompany him, and create an air and 
manner that run uniformly through the whole tenor 
of his conduct and behaviour: which air and man- 
ner are ſo far from any kind or degree of affectation, 
that they cannot be attained except by him who is 
void of all affectation. We. may illuſtrate this to 
ourſelves, and make it more ſenſible, by reflecting 
on the conduct of good dramatic or epic writers. 
They draw the characters, which they bring on the 
ſcene, from nature, they ſuſtain them through the 
whole piece, and make their actors neither ſay nor 
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do any thing that is not exactly proper to the cha- 
racer each of them repreſents. <©* Oderint dum 
c metuant,”” came properly out of the mouth of a 
tyrant : but Euripides would never have put that exe- 
crable ſentence into the mouth of Minos or Macus. 

A man of ſenſe and virtue both will not fall into 
any great impropriety of character, or indecency of 
conduct: but he may ſlide or be ſurpriſed into ſmall 
ones, from a thouſand reaſons, and in a thouſand 
manners, which I ſhall not ſtay. to enumerate. 
Againſt theſe, therefore, even men, who are inca- 
pable of falling into others, muſt be ſtill on their 
guard, and no men ſo much as princes. When their 
minds are filled and therr hearts warmed with true 
notions of government, when they know their duty, 
and love their people, they will not fail in the great 
parts they are to act, in the council, in the field, 
and in all the arduous affairs that belong to their 
kingly office: at leaſt they will not begin to fail, by 
failing in them. But as they are men ſuſceptible of 
the ſame impreſſions, liable to the ſame errors, and 
expoſed to the ſame paſſions, ſo they are likewiſe 
expoſed to more and ſtronger temptations than 
others. Beſides, the elevation in which they are 
placed, as it gives them great advantages, gives them 
great diſadvantages too, that often countervail the 
former. Thus, for inſtance, a little merit in a prince 
is ſeen and felt by numbers: it is multiplied, as it 
were, and in proportion to this eſſect his reputation 
is raiſed by it. But then, a little failing is ſeen 
and felt by numbers too: it is multiplied in the 
ſame manner, and his reputation ſinks in the ſame 
proportion. 

I ſpoke above of defects that may be concealed 
under the blaze of great and ſhining qualities. This 
may be the caſe : it has been that of ſome princes. 
There goes a tradition that Henry the Fourth of 
France aſked a Spaniſh ambaſſador, what miſtreſſes 
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the king of Spain had? The ambaſſador replied, 
like a formal pedant, that his maſter was a prince 
who feared God, and had no miſtreſs but the 
queen. Henry the Fourth felt the reflection, and 
atked him in return, with foie contempt, © Whether 
& his maſter had not virtues enough to cover one 
vice?“ 

faults or defects, that may be thus covered 
or compenſated, are, I think, thoſe of the man, 
rather than thoſe of the King; ſuch as ariſe from 
conſtitution, and the natural rather than the moral 
character; ſuch as may be deemed accidental ſtarts 
of paſſion, or accidental remiſſneſs in ſome unguard- 
ed hours; ſurpriſes, if I may ſay fo, of the man on 
the king. When theſe happen ſeldom, and paſs 
foon; they may be hid like ſpots in the ſun : but 
they are fpots ſtill. He who has the means of ſeeing 
them, will fee them: and he who has not, may feel 
the effects of them without knowing preciſely the 
cauſe. When they continue (for here is the danger, 
becauſe, if they continue, they will encreaſe) they 
are ſpots no longer: they ſpread a general ſhade, 
and obſcure the light i in which they were drowned 
before. The virtues of the king are loſt in the 
vices of the man. 

Alexander had violent aniſons; and thoſe for 
wine and women were predominant, after his ambi- 
tion. They were ſpots in his character before they 
prevailed by the force of habit: as ſoon as they 
began to do ſo, the king and the hero appeared 
leſs, the rake and bully more, Perſepolis was 
burnt at the inſtigation of Thais, and Clytus was 
killed in a drunken brawl. He repented indeed of 
theſe two horrible actions, and was again the kin 
and hero upon many occaſions; but he had not 
been enough on his guard, when the ſtrongeſt in- 
citements to vanity and to ſenſual pleaſures offered 
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themſelves at every moment to him: and, when he 
ſtood in all his eaſy hours ſurrounded by women 
and eunuchs, by the pandars, paraſites, and buf- 
foons of a voluptuous court, they, who could not 
approach the king, approached the man, and by ſe- 
ducing the man, they betrayed the king. His faults 
became habits. The Macedonians, who did not or 
would not ſee the one, ſaw the other; and he fell 
a ſacrifice to their reſentments, to their fears, and 
To thoſe factions that will ariſe under an odious 
government, as well as under one that grows into 
contempt. 
Other characters might be brought to contraſte 
© with this; the firſt Scipio Africanus, for example, 
or the eldeſt Cato: and there will be no objection 
to a compariſon of ſuch citizens of Rome, as theſe 
were, with kings of the firſt magnitude. Now the 
reputation of the firſt Scipio was not ſo clear and 
uncontroverted in private as 1n public life ; nor was 
he allowed by all, to be a man of ſuch ſevere virtue, 
as he affected, and as that age required. Naevius 
was thought to mean him in ſome verſes Gellius has 
\ preſerved: and Valerius Antias made no ſcruple to 
aſſert, that, far from reſtoring the fair Spaniard to her 
family, he debauched and kept her. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, what authority did he not maintain? In 
what eſteem and veneration did he not live and die? 
With what panegyrips has not the whole torrent of 
writers rolled down his reputation even to theſe days? 
. This could not have happened, if the vice imputed 
to him had ſhewn itſelf in any ſcandalous appearan- 
ces, to eclipſe the luſtre of the general, the conſul, 
or the citizen. The ſame reflection might be ex- 
tended to Cato, who loved wine as well as Scipio 
loved women, Men did not judge in the days of 
the elder Cato perhaps, as Seneca was ready to do 


in thoſe of the younger, that drunkenneſs could be 
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no crime if Cato drank : but Cat's paſſion, as Well 
as that of Scipio, was ſubdued and kept under by his 
public character. His virtue warmed, inſtead of 
cooling, by this indulgence to his genius or natural 
temper : and one may gather, from what Tally puts 
into his mouth, in the treatiſe concerning Old Age, 
that even his love of wine was rendered ſubſervient, 
inſtead of doing hurt, to the meaſures he purſued 
in his public character. 

Give me leave to inſiſt a little on the two firſt 
Caeſars, and on Marc Antony. 1 quote none of them 
as good men, but I may quote them all as great 
men, and therefore properly in this place ; fince a 
Patriot King muſt avoid the defects that diminiſh a 
great character, as well as thoſe that corrupt a good 
one. Old Curio called Julius Cæſar the huſband 
of every wife, and the wife of every huſband ; re- 
ferring to his known adulteries, and to the compli- 
ances that he was ſuſpected of in his youth for Ni- 
comedes. Even his own foldiers, in the licence of 
a triumph, ſung lampoons on him for his profuſion 
as well as lewdneſs. The youth of Auguſtus was 
defamed as much as that of Julius Ceſar, and both as 
much as that of Antony. When Rome was ranſacked 
by the pandars of Auguſtus, and matrons and virgins 
were {tripped and ſearched, like ſlaves in the market, 
to chuſe the fitteſt to ſatisfy his luſt, did Antony 
do more? When Julius ſet no bounds to his de- 
bauches in Egypt, except thoſe that ſatiety im- 
poſed, . poſtquam epulis bacchoque modum laſſata 
“ yoluptas impoſuit, when he trifled away his time 
with Cleopatra in the very criſis of the civil war, and 
till his troops refuſed to follow him any further in 
his effeminate progreſs up the Nile—did Antony do 
more? No; all three had vices which would have 
been ſo little borne in any former age of Rome, that 
no man could have raiſed himſelf, under the weight 
of them, to popularity and to power. But we muſt 
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not wonder that the people, who bore the tyrants, 
bore the libertines; nor that indulgence was ſhewn 
to the vices of the great, in a city where univerſal 
corruption and profligacy of manners were eſta- 
bliſhed : and yet even in this city, and among theſe 
degenerate Romans, certain it is, that different ap- 
pearances, with the ſame vices, helped to maintain 
the Ceſars, and ruined Antony. I might produce 
many anecdotes to ſhew how the re Kvicke faved, 

ances whilſt their vices were the moſt flagrant, 
and made ſo much amends for the appearances they 
had not ſaved, by thoſe of a contrary kind, that 
a great part at leaſt of all which was ſaid to defame 
them might paſs, and did paſs, for the calumny of 


But Antony threw off all decorum from the firſt, 
and continued to do ſo to the laſt. Not only vice, 
but indecency became habitaal to him. He ceaſed 
to be a general, a conſul, a triumvir, a citizen of 
Rome. He became an Egyptian king, funk into 
luxurious effeminacy, and proved he was unfit to 
govern men, by ſuffering himſelf to be governed 
by a woman. His vices hurt him, but his habits 
rumed him. If a political modeſty at leaſt had 
made him difguife the firſt, they would have hurt 
him leſs, and he might have eſcaped the laſt : but 
he was fo little ſenſible of this, that in a fragment 
of one of his letters to Auguſtus, which Suetonins 
has preſerved, he endeavors to juſtify himſelf by 
pleading this very habit. What matter is it whom 
We he with?” ſays he: this letter may find you 
perhaps with Tertulla, or Terentilia,” or others 
*© that he names. TI lie with Cleopatra, and have 
I not done fo theſe nine years?“ 

Theſe great examples, which I have produced, 
not to encourage vice, but to ſhew more ſtrongly 
the 8 of decency in private behavior, may 
appear in ſome ſort figures bigger than the life. 

2 Few 
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Few virtues and few vices grow up, in theſe parts of 
the world and theſe latter ages, to the ſize of thoſe L 
have mentioned ; and none have ſuch ſcenes wherein 
to exert themſelves. Bat the truths I am defirous 
to inculcate will be as juſtly delivered in this manner, 
and perhaps more ſtrongly felt. Failings or vices 
that flow from the ſame ſource of human nature, that 
run the ſame courſe through the conduct of princes, 
and have the ſame effects on their characters, and 
conſequently on their government and their fortune, 
have all the proportion neceſlary to my application. 
of them. It matters little, whether a prince, who 
abandons that common decorum which reſults from 
nature, and which reaſon preſcribes, abandons the 
particular decorums of this country or that, of this 
age or that, which reſult from mode, and which 
cuſtom exacts. It matters little, for inſtance, whether 
a a prince gives himſelf up to the more groſs luxury of 
the weſt, or to the more refined luxury of the eaſt ; 
whether he become the flave of a domeſtic harlot, 
or of a foreign queen; in ſhort, whether he forget 
himſelf in the arms of one whore or of twenty ; 
and whether he imitate Antony, or a king of Achin, 
who is reported to have paſſed his whole time in a 
ſeraglio, eating, drinking, chewing betel, playing 
with women, and talking of cock-fighting. 

To ſum up the whole and draw to a concluſion : 
this decency, this grace, this propriety of manners 
to character, is ſo eſſential to princes in particular, 
that whenever it is neglected, their virtues loſe a 
great degree of luſtre, and their defects acquire 
much aggravation. Nay, more; by neglecting this 
decency and this grace, and for want of a ſufficient 
regard to appearances, even their virtues may betray 
them into failings, their failings into vices, and their 
vices into habits unworthy of princes and unworthy 
of men. 
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The conſtitutions of governments, and the diffe- 
rent tempers and characters of people, may be 
thought juſtly to deſerve ſome conſideration, in 
determining the behavior of princes in private life 
as well as in public; and to put a difterence, for 
inſtance, between the decorum' of a king of France, 
and that of a king of Great Britain. 

Lewis the Fourteenth was king in an abſolute mo- 
narchy, and reigned over a people whoſe genius 
makes it as fit perhaps to impoſe on them by admi- 
ration and awe, as to gain and hold them by affec- 
tion. Accordingly he kept great ſtate ; was haugh- 
ty, was reſerved; and all he ſaid or did appeared 
to be forethought and planned. His regard to ap- 
pearances was ſuch, that when his miſtreſs was the 
wife of another man, and he had children by her 
every year, he endeavored to cover her conſtant re- 
ſidence at court by a place ſhe filled about the 
queen : and he dined and {upped and cohabited with 
the latter in every apparent reſpect as if he had no 
miſtreſs at all. Lhus he raiſed a great reputation; 
he was revered by his ſubjects, and admired by his 

neighbours: and this was due principally to the 

art with which he managed appearances, ſo as 
to ſet off his virtues, to diſguiſe his failings. and 
his vices, and by his example and authority to 
keep. a veil drawn over the futility and debauch of 
his court. 

His ſucceſſor, not to the throne, but to the ſo- 
vereign power, was a mere rake, with ſome wit, 
and no morals; nay, with ſo little regard to 
them, that he made them a ſubject of ridicule in 
diſcourſe, and appeared in his whole conduct more 
profligate, if that could be, than he was in prin- 
ciple. The difference between theſe characters 
ſoon appeared in abominable effects; ſuch as, 
cruelty apart, might recal the memory oft Nero, 
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or, in the other ſex, that of Meſalina, and fuch as 
I leave the chroniclers of ſcandal to relate. 
Our Elizabeth was queen in a limited monarchy, 
and reigned over a people at all times more eaſily 
led than driven ; and at that time capable of being 
attached to their prince and their country, by a more 
generous principle than any of thoſe which prevail in 
our days, by affection. There was a ſtrong prero- 
gative then in being, and the crown was in poflel- 
ſion of greater legal power. Popularity was, however, 
then, as it is now, and as it mult be always in mixed 
government, the ſole true foundation of that ſuffi- 
cient authority and influence, which other conſtitu- 
tions give the prince gratis, and independently of 
the people, but which a king of this nation muſt 
acquire. The wite queen ſaw it, and ſhe ſaw too, 
how much popularity depends on thoſe appearances, 
that depend on the decorum, the decency, the grace, 
and the propriety of behavior of which we are 
ſpeaking. A warm concern for the intereſt and ho- 
nor of the nation, a tenderneſs for her people, and 
a confidence in their affections, were appearances 
that „ her whole public conduct, and 
gave life and color to it. She did great things, 
and ſhe knew how to ſet them off according to 
their full value, by her manner of doing them. In 
her private behavior ſhe ſhewed great affability, 
ſhe deſcended even to familiarity ; but her fami- 
liarity was ſuch as could not be imputed to her 
weakneſs, and was, therefore, moſt juſtly aſcribed 
to her goodneis. Though a woman, ſhe hid all 
that was womaniſh about her: and if a few equivocal 
marks of uetry appeared on ſome occaſions, 
they paſſed like flaſhes of lightning, vaniſhed as 
ſoon as they were diſcerned, and imprinted no 
blot cn her character. She had private friend{hips, 
{he had favorites; but ſhe never ſuffered her friends 
| of 
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wo forget ſhe was their queen; and when her fa- 
yorites did, ſhe made them feel that ſhe was ſo. 

Her ſucceſſor had no virtues to ſet off, but he had 
failings and vices to conceal. He could not conceal 
the latter ; and, void of the former, he could not 
compenſate for them, His failings and his yices 
therefore ſtanding in full view, he paſſed for a weak 
prince and an ill man; and fell into all the contempt 
wherein his memory remains to this day. The me- 
thods he took, to preſerve himſelf from it, ſerved 
but to confirm him in it. No man can keep the de- 
corum of manners in life, who is not free from eve 
kind of affectation, as it has been ſaid already: but 
he who affects what he has no pretenſions to, or 
what is improper to his character and rank in the 
world, is guilty of moſt conſummate folly; he 
becomes doubly ungracious,” doubly indecent, and 
quite ridiculous. James the firſt, not having one 
quality to conciliate the eſteem or affection of his 
people to him, endeavored to impoſe on their un- 
derſtandings; and to create a reſpec for himſelf, 
by ſpreading the moſt extravagant notions about 
kings in general, as if they were middle beings be- 
tween God and other men; and by comparing the 
extent and unſearchable myſteries of their power and 
prerogative to thoſe of the divine providence. His 
language and his behayior were commonly ſuited to 
ſuch fooliſh pretenſions; and thus, by aſſuming a 
claim to ſuch reſpect and ſubmiſſion as were not due 

to him, he loſt a great part of what was due to him. 
In ſhort, he begun at the wrong end; for though 
the ſhining qualities of the king may cover ſome fail. 
ings and ſome vices that do not grow up to ſtrong ha- 
bits in the man, yet muſt the character of a great 
and good king be founded in that of a great and 
good man. A king who lives out of the ſight of 
his ſubjects, or is never ſeen by them except on his 
throne, can ſcarce be deſpiſed as a man, though ke 
may be hated as a king. But the king who lives more 
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in their fight, and more under their obſervation, 
may be deſpiſed before he is hated, and even with- 
out being hated. This happened to king James a 
thouſand circumſtances brought it to paſs, and none 
more than the indecent weakneſſes he had for his mi- 
nions. He did not endeayor to cure this contempt 
and raiſe his character, only by affecting what he had 
no pretenſions to, as in the former caſe : but he en- 
deavored likewiſe moſt vainly to do it by affecting 
what was improper to his character and rank. He did 
not endeavor indeed to diſguiſe his natural puſillani- 
mity and timidity under the maſk of a bully, whilſt 
he was impoſed upon and inſulted by all his neigh- 
bours, and above all by the Spaniards ; but he re- 

ailed the ſcraps of Buchanan, affected to talk much, 
figured in church controverſies, and put on all the 
pedantic appearances of a ſcholar, whilſt he neglected 
all thoſe of a great and good man, as well as king. 

Let not princes flatter themſelves. They will be 
examined cloſely, in private as well as in public lite: 
and thoſe, who cannot pierce further, will judge of 
them by the appearances they give in both. To 
obtain true popularity, that which is founded in eſ- 
teem and affection, they muſt, therefore, maintain 
their characters in both; and to that end neglect 
appearances in neither, but obſerve the decorum 
neceſſary to preſerve the eſteem, whilſt they win the 
aftections, of mankind. Kings, they muſt never 
forget that they are men': men, they. muſt never 
forget that they are kings. The ſentiments, which 
one of theſe reflections of courſe inſpires, will give 
a humane and affable air to their whole behavior, and 
make them taſte in that high elevation all the joys of 
ſocial life. The ſentiments, that the other reflection 
ſuggeſts, will be found very compatible with the for- 
mer: and they may never forget that they are kings, 
though they do not always carry the crown on their 
heads, nor the ſceptre in their hands. Vanity and folly. 
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muſt entrench themſelves in a conſtant affectation of 
ſtate, to preſerve regal dignity : a wiſe prince will 
know how to preſerve it when he lays his majeſty 
aſide. He will dare to appear a private man, and 
in that character he will draw to himſelf a reſpe& 
leſs oſtentatious, but more real and more pleaſing 
to him, than any which is paid to the monarch. 
By never ſaying what is unfit for him to ſay, he 
will never hear what is unfit for him to hear. B 
never doing what is unfit for him to do, he will 
never ſee what is unfit for him to ſee. Decenc 
and propriety of manners are ſo far from leſſening 
the pleaſures of life, that they refine them, and give 
them an higher taſte: they are ſo far from reſtrain- 
ing the free and eaſy commerce of ſocial life, that 
they baniſh the bane of it, licentiouſneſs of behavi- 
our. Ceremony 1s the barrier againſt this abuſe 
of liberty in public; politeneſs and decency are fo 
in private: and the prince, who practiſes and exacts 
them, will amuſe himſelf much better, and oblige 
thoſe, who have the honor to be in his intimacy and 
to ſhare his pleaſures with him, much more, than 
he could poſſibly do by the moſt abſolute and un- 
uarded familiarity. | 
That which is here recommended to princes, that 
conſtant guard on their own behavior even in pri- 
vate life, and that conſtant decorum which their ex- 
ample ought to exact from others, will not be found 
ſo difficult in practice as may be imagined ; if they 
uſe a proper diſcernment in the choice of the per- 
ſons whom they admit to the neareſt degrees of inti- 
macy with them. A prince ſhould chuſe his compa- 
nions with as great care as his miniſters. If he truſts 
the bufineſs ot his ſtate to theſe, he truſts his cha- 
racter to thoſe: and his character will depend on 
theirs much more than is commonly thought. Gene- 
ral experience will lead men to judge that a ſimili- 
tude of character determined the choice; even when 
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chance, indulgence to aſſiduity, good-nature, or 
want of reflection, had their ſhare in the introdue- 
tion of men unworthy of ſuch favor. But, in ſuch 
eaſes, certain it is that they, who judged wrong at 
firft concerning him, will judge right at laſt. . He is 
not a trifler, for inſtance. Be it ſo : but if he takes 
trifling futile creatures, men of mean characters, or 
of no character, into his intimacy, he ſhews a diſ- 
poſition to become ſuch ; and will become ſuch, 
unleſs he breaks thefe habits early, and before pue- 
rile amuſements are grown up to be the buſineſs of 
his life. I mean, that the minds of princes, like 
the minds of other men, will be brought down in- 
ſenſibly to the tone of the company they keep. | 
A worſe conſequence, even than this, may follow 
a want of diſcernment in princes how to chuſe their 
companions, and how to conduct them in private 
life. Silly kings have reſigned themſelves to their 
miniſters, have ſuffered thele to ſtand between them 
and their people, and have formed no judgments, 
nor taken any meaſures on their own knowledge, 
but all implicitly on the repreſentations made to 
them by their miniſters. Kings of ſuperior capaci- 
ty have refigned themſelves in the fame manner to 
their favorites, male and female, have ſuffered theſe 
to {tand between them and their moſt able and faith-. 
ful counſellors : their judgments have been influ- 
enced, and their meaſures directed by inſinuations 
of women, or of men as little fitted as women, by 
nature and education, to be harkened to, in the 
great affairs of government. Hiſtory is full of 
fuch examples; all melancholy, many tragical ! 
ſufficient, one would imagine, to deter princes, if 
attended to, from permitting the companions of 
their idle hours, or the inſtruments of their plea- 
ſures, to exceed the bounds of thoſe provinces. 
Should a miniſter of ſtate pretend to vie with any of 


theſe, about the forms of a drawing-room, the regu- 
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lation of a ruelle, the decoration of a ball, or the 
dreſs of a fine lady, he would be thought ridiculous, 
and he would be truly ſo, But then are not any of 
theſe impertinent, when they preſume to meddle in 
things at leaſt as much above them, as thoſe that 
have been mentioned are below the others? And are 
not princes, who ſuffer them ta do fo, unaccounta- 
bly weak? | | 
What ſhall I ſay further on this head? Nothing 
more is neceſſary. Let me wind it up, therefore, 
by aſſerting this great truth, that reſults from what 
has been already ſaid ; As he can never fill the cha- 
racer of a Patriot King, though his perſonal great 
and good qualities be in every other reſpect equal to 
it, who lies open to the flattery of courtiers, to the 
ſeduction of women, and to the partialities and affec- 
tions which are eaſily contracted by too great indul- 
gence in private life; ſo the prince who is defirous 
to eſtabliſh this character, mult obſerve ſuch a deco- 
rum, and keep ſuch a guard on himſelf, as may pre- 
vent even the ſuſpicion of being liable to ſuch influ- 
ences, For as the reality would ruin, the very ſuf. 
picion will lefſen him-in - the opinion of mankind: 
and the opinion of mankind, which is fame after 
death, is ſuperior ſtrength and power in life. 
And now, if the principles and meaſures of con- 
duct, laid down in this diſcourſe, as neceſſary to 
conſtitute that greateſt and moſt glorious of human 
beings, a Patriot King, be fufficient to this pur- 
poſe ; let us conſider, too, how ealy it is, or ought 
to be, to eſtabliſh them in the minds of princes. 
They are founded on true propoſitions, all of which 
are obvious, nay, many of them ſelf-evident> The 
are confirmed by univerſal experience. In a word, > 
no underſtanding can reſiſt them, and none but the 
weakeſt can fail, or be miſled, in the application of 
them. To a prifice, whoſe heart is corrupt, it is in 
rain to ſpeak : and, for ſuch a prince, I would not 
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be thought, to write. But if the heart of a prince 
be not corrupt, theſe truths will find an eaſy ingreſ- 
ſion, through the underſtanding, to it. Let us con- 
ſider again, what the ſure, the neceſſary effects of 
ſuch principles and meaſures of conduct mult be, to 
the prince, and to the people. On this ſubject let. 
the imagination range through the whole glorious 
ſcene of a patriot reign : the beauty of the idea will 
inſpire thoſe tranſports, which Plato imagined the 
viſion of Virtue would inſpire, if Virtue could be 
ſeen. What in truth can be ſo lovely, what fo ve- 
nerable, as to contemplate a king on whom the eyes 
of a whole people are fixed, filled with admiration, 
and glowing with affection ? A king, in the temper 
of whoſe government, like that of Nerva, things ſo 
ſeldom allied as empire and liberty are intimately 
mixed, co- exiſt together inſeparably, and conſtitute 
one real eſſence? Whit ſpectacle can be preſented to 
the view of the mind ſo rare, ſo nearly divine, as a 
king poſſeſſed of abſolute power, neither uſuͤrped b 
fraud, nor maintained by force, but the genuine el. 
fect of eſteem, of confidence, and affection; the 
free gift of liberty, who finds her greateſt ſecurity 
in this power, and would deſire no other if the prince 
on the throne could be, what his people with him 
to be, immortal? Of ſuch a prince, and of ſuch a 
prince alone, it may be ſaid with {tri& propriety and 
truth, 


> « Volentes 
fer populos dat jura, viamque affectat Olympo.” 


Civil fury will have no place in this draught : -or, if 
the monſter is ſeen, he muſt be ſeen as Virgil de- 
ſcribes him, — | 


«© Centum vinctus ahenis 
< Poſt tergum nodis, fremit horridus ore cruento.“ 
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He muſt be ſeen ſubdued, bound, chained, and 
deprived entirely of power to do hurt. In his place, 
concord will appear, brooding peace and proſperity 
on the happy land; joy ſitting in every face, con- 
tent in every heart; a people unoppreſſed, undiſ- 
turbed, unalarmed ; buſy to improve their private 
property and the public ſtock ; fleets covering the 
ocean, bringing home wealth by the returns of in- 
duſtry, carrying aſſiſtance or terror abroad by the 
direction of wiſdom, and aſſerting triumphantly the 
right and the honor of Great Britain, as far as wa- 
ters roll and as winds can watt them. | 
Thoſe who live to ſee ſuch happy days, and to act 
in ſo glorious a ſcene, will perhaps call to mind, 
with ſome tenderneſs of ſentiment, when he is no 
more, a man, who contributed his mite to carry on 
ſo good a work, and who deſired life for nothing ſo 
much, as to ſee a king of Great Britain the moſt po- 


pular man in his country, and a Patriot King at the 
head of an united people. 
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] PERCEIVE by yours that my diſcourſe of the 
character and conduct of a Patriot King, in that ar- 
ticle which relates to party, has not entirely ſatiſ- 
fied your expectations. You expected, from ſome 
things that I remember to have ſaid to you in con- 
verſation, and others that have fallen on that oc- 
caſion from my pen, a more particular application 
of thoſe general reaſonings to the preſent time, and 
to the ſtate of parties, from the late king's acceſ- 
ſion to the throne. The ſubject is delicate enough, 
and yet I ſhall ſpeak upon it what truth exacts from 
me, with the utmoſt frankneſs: for I know all 
our parties too well, to eſteem any; and I am too 
old, and too refigned to my fate, to want, or to 
fear any. 5 
Whatever anecdotes you have been told, for you 
are too young to have ſeen the paſſages of the times 
I am going to mention, and whatever prepoſſeſ- 
ſions you have had, take theſe facts for undoubted 
Vo. III. I truths ; 
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truths : That there was no deſign on foot, during 
the four laſt years of Queen Anne's reign, to ſet 
aſide the ſucceſſion of the houſe of Hanover, and 
to place the crown on the head of the pretender to 
it; nor any party formed for this purpoſe at the 
time of the death of that princeſs, whoſe memory 
I honor, and therefore feel a juſt indignation at. 
the irreverence with which we have ſeen it treated. 
If ſuch a deſign had been on foot, during that time, 
there were moments when the execution of it would 
not have been difficult, or dangerous enough, to 
have ſtopped men of the moſt moderate reſolution. 
Neither could a defign of that nature have been 
carried on ſo long, though it was not carried into 
execution, without leaving ſome traces, which would 
have appeared when ſuch ſtrict inquiſitions were 
made; when the papers of ſo many of the queen's 
ſervants were ſeized, and even her own papers, 
even thoſe ſhe had ſealed up to be burnt after her 
death, were expoſed to ſo much indecent inſpec- 
tion. But, laying aſide all arguments of the pro- 
bable kind, I deny the fact abſolutely : and I have 
the better title to expect credit, becauſe it could 
not be true without my 3 or at leaſt ſuſ- 
picion of it; and becauſe even they who believed 
it, for all who aſſerted it did not believe it, had no 
proof to produce, nor have to this hour, but vain 
ſurmiſes; nor any authority to reſt upon, but the 
clamor of party. 

That there were particular men, who correſpond- 
ed indirectly, and directly too, with the preten- 
der, and with others for, his ſervice; and that 
thele men profeſſed themſelves to be zealous 
in it, and made large promiſes, and raiſed ſome 
faint hopes, I cannot doubt : though this was un- 
known to me at that time, or at leaſt I knew it not 
with the ſame certainty, and in the ſame detail, that 
I have known it ſince; But if this was _ by 
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ſome who were in the queen's ſervice, it was done 
too by ſome who were out of it, and, I think, with 
little ſincerity 7 either. 

It may well ſeem ſtrange to one who carries in 
his breaſt a heart like yours, that men of any rank, 
and eſpecially of the higheſt, ſhould hold a con- 
duct ſo falfe, ſo dangerous, always of uncertain 
event, and often, as it was in the caſe here men- 
tioned, upon remote contingencies, and ſuch as 
they themſelves think the leaft probable. Even I 
think it ſtrange, who have been much longer min- 
gled in a corrupt world, and who have feen many 
more examples of the folly, of the cunning, and 
the perfidy of mankind. A great regard to wealth, 
and a total contempt of virtue, are ſentiments very 
nearly allied: and they muſt poſſeſs the whole ſouls 
of men whom they can determine to ſuch infamous 
duplicity, to fuch double meet © In fact they 
do ſo. One is ſo afraid of loſing his fortune, that 
he lays in claims to ſecure it, perhaps to augment it, 
on all ſides, and to prevent even imaginary dangers. 
Another values ſo little the inward teſtimony of a 
good conſcience, or the future reproaches of thoſe 
he has deceived, that he ſcruples not to take en- 
gagements, for a time to come, that he has no de- 
ſign to keep; if they may ſerve as expedients to 


facilitate, in any ſmall degree, the ſucceſs of an 


immediate project. All this was done at the time, 
on the, occaſion, and by the perſons I intend. But 
the ſcheme of defcating the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
was ſo far from being laid by the queen and her 
miniſters, and ſuch a reſolution was ſo far from 
being taken, that the very men I ſpeak of, when 
they were preſſed by the other fide, that is, from 
Verſailles and St. Germains, to be more particu- 
cular, and to come into a cloſer concert, declined 
both, and gave the moſt evaſive anſwers, 
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A little before, or about, the time of the queen's 
death, ſome other perſons who figured afterwards 
in the rebellion, entered in 5901 earneſt into thoſe 
engagements, as I believe; for I do not know ex- 
actly the date of them. But whenever they took 
them, they took them as mw men. They could 
anſwer for no party to back them. They might. 
flatter themſelves with hopes and dreams like Pom- 
pey, if little men and little things may be compar- 
ed with great, of legions ready to riſe at the ſtamp 
of their Ber. But they had no aſſurance, no nor 
grounds, to expect any troops, except thoſe of the 
highlands ; whoſe oppoſition in general was known 
to every man, but whoſe inſurrection, without the 
concurrence of other inſurrections and other troops, 
was deemed, even by thoſe that made them take 
arms afterwards, not a ſtrength but a weakneſs ; 
ruin to the poor people, and ruin to the cauſe. In 
a word, theſe men were ſo truly ſingle in their 
engagements, and their meaſures were ſo unrip 
for action when the reſolution of acting immediate- 
ly was taken by them, that, I am perſuaded, they 
durſt not communicate their deſign to any one 
man of conſequence that ſerved at that time with 
them. What perſuades me of it is this. One 
man, whom they thought likely to incline to them 
on ſeveral accounts, they attempted indireQly and 
at a great diſtance: they came no nearer to the 
point with him, neither then, that is juſt before the 
queen's death, nor afterwards. They had indeed 
no encouragement to do it; for, upon this hint 
and another circumſtance which fell in, both he and 
others took ſeveral occaſions to declare, that though 
they would ſerve the queen faithfully, and excluſive- 
ly of all other regards or engagements, to her laſt 
breath, yet after her deceaſe Rey would acknow- 
ledge the prince on whom the ſucceſſion devolved 
by law, and to which they had ſworn, and no other. 
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This declaration would have been that of the far 
greateſt number of the ſame party, and would have 
been ſtuck to by them, if the paſſions and private 
intereſts of another party had not prevailed over the 
true intereſt of a new family that was going to mount 
the throne. You may aſk me now, and the queſ- 
tion will not be at all improper, How it came to 
paſs, if the queen and her miniſters had no defi 
defeat the ſucceſſhon, that ſo much ſuſpicion of it pre- 
vailed, that fo great an alarm was taken, and ſo great 
a clamor raiſed? ] might anſwer you very ſhort! 
and very truly, By the ſtrange conduct of a firſt 
miniſter, by the conteſts about the negociations of 
the peace, and by the arts of a party. 

The minds of fome miniſters are like the“ ſanc- 
tum ſanQtorum”* of a temple I have read of ſome- 
where: before it a great curtain was ſolemnly drawn; 
within it nothing was to beſeen but a confuſed groupe 
of miſ-ſhapen, and imperfect forms, heads without 
bodies, bodies without heads, and the like. To de- 
velope the moſt complicated caſes, and to decide in 
the moſt doubtful, has been the talent of great mi- 
niſters : it is that of others to perplex the moſt ſim- 
ple, and to be puzzled by the plaineſt. No man was 
more deſirous of power than the miniſter here in- 
tended, and he had a competent ſhare of cunning to 
wriggle himſelf into it ; but then his part was over, 
and no man was more at a loſs how to employ it. The 
ends, he propoſed to himſelf, he ſaw for the moſt part 
darkly and indiſtinctly: and if he ſaw them a little 
better, he ſtill made "iſe of means diſproportionate 
to them. That private correſpondence with the 
queen, which produced the change of the miniſtry 
in 1710, was begun with him whilſt he was ſecretary 
of ſtate, and was continued, through him, durin 
the two years that intervened between his leaving the 
court, and his return to it. This gave him the fole 
egalidence of the queen, put him more abſolutely 
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at the head of the pa "ty that came into power, and 
inveſted him with all the authority that a firſt mini- 
ſter could have in thoſe days, and before any 
man could preſume to rival, in that rank, and in 
this kingdom, the rank of the ancient mayors of 
the palace in France. The tories, with whom and 
by whom he had riſen, expected much from him: 
Their expectations were ill anſwered : and I think 
that ſuch management as he employed would not 
have hindered them long from breaking from him, 
if new things had not fallen in, to engage their 
whole attention, and to divert their paſſions. 

The fooliſh proſecution of Sacheverel had carried 
party-rage to the height, and the late change of 
the miniſtry had confirmed it there. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, and many others relative to them, which I 
omit, would have made it impoſſible, if there had 
been honeſty and wiſdom enough to defire it, to 
bring about a coalition of the bulk of the tories and 
whigs at the latter end of this reign : as it had been 
brought about a few years betore under the admini- 
tration of my Lord Marlborough and my Lord Godol. 
phin, who broke it ſoon, and before it had time to ce- 
ment, by making ſuch an uſe of it as I am unable 
to account for, even at this hour. The two par- 
ties were in truth become factions in the ſtrict ſenſe, 
of the word, I was of one, and I own the guilt 
which no man of the other would have a good 

race to deny. In this reſpe& they were alike; 
bat here was the difference : one was well united, 
well conducted, and determined to their future, as 
well as their preſent, objects. Not one of theſe ad- 
vantages attended the ather. 'The-mifiiſter had 
evidently no bottom to reſt his adminiſtration upon, 
but that of the party at the head of which he came 
into power: if he had reſted it there, if he had 
gained their confidence, inſtead of creating, even 
wantonly, it I may lay ſo, a diſtruſt of himſelf in 
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them, it is certain he might have determined them 
to every national intereſt during the queen's time, 
and after her death. But this was above his con- 
ception as well as his talerits. He meant to keep 

power as long as he could, by the little arts b 
which he had got into it : he thought that he ſhould 
be able to compound for himſelf in all events, and 
_ cared little what became of his party, his miſtreſs, 
or the nation. That this was the whole of his 
ſcheme appeared ſufficiently in the courſe of his 
adminiſtration ; was then ſeen by ſome; and has 
been ſince acknowledged by all people. For this 
purpoſe he coaxed and perſecuted whigs ; he flat- 
tered and diſappointed tories ; and ſupported, by 
a thouſand little tricks, his tottering adminiſtration. 
To the tory party he held out the peace, as an era 
when all they expected ſhould be done for them, 
and when they ſhould be placed in ſuch fulneſs of 
power and ſuch ſtrength of party, * that it would 
c be more the interelt of the ſucceſſor to be well 
& with them, than theirs to be well with him.“ 
Such expreſſions were often uſed, and others of 
like import: and, I believe, theſe oracular ſpeeches 
were interpreted, as oracles uſed to be, according 
as every man's inclination led him. | | 
The conteſt that ſoon followed, by the violent 
oppoſition to the negociations of peace, did the good 
hinted at above to the miniſter, and enabled him 
to amuſe and banter his party a little longer. But” 
they did great, and in ſome reſpects, irreparable 
miſchief to Great Britain, and to all Europe. One 
part of the miſchief they did at home is proper to 
be mentioned here. They dipped the houſe of 
Hanover in our party-quarrels, unſeaſonably, I pre- 
ſume to think, and impopularly; for though the 
conteſt was maintained by two parties that pretend- 
ed equally to have the national intereſt at heart, yet 
the national intereſt was ſo plainly on one ſide 2 
| the 
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the queſtion, and the other ſide was ſo plainly par- 
tial, at the expence of this intereſt, to the emperor, 
the princes of the empire, and our other allies, that 
a ſucceſſor to the crown, who was himſelf a prince 
of Germany, ſhould have preſerved, in good po- 
licy, for this very reaſon, the appearance at leaſt 
of ſome neutrality. The means employed openly - 
to break the queen's meaſures were indecent and 
unjuſtifiable : thoſe employed, ſecretly, and medi- 
tated to be employed, were worſe. The miniſters 
of Hanover, whoſe conduct I may cenſure the more 
freely becauſe the late king did not approve it all, 
took ſo remarkable a ſhare in the firſt, that they 
might be, and they were, ſuſpected of having ſome 
in the others, This had a very bad effect, which 
was improved by men in the two extremes. The 
whigs defired nothing more than to have it thought 
that the ſucceſſor was theirs, if I may repeat an in- 
ſolent expreſſion which was uſed at that time: the 
notion did them honor, and, though it could give 
no color, it gave ſome ſtrength, to their oppoſition. 
The Jacobites inſinuated induſtriouſly the ſame 
thing; and repreſented that the eſtabliſhment of 
the houſe of Hanover would be the eſtabliſhment of 
the whig party, and that the intereſts of Great Bri- 
| tain would be conſtantly ſacrificed to foreign inte- 

reſts, and her wealth drained to ſupport them un- 
der that family. I leave you to judge what ingreſ- 
ſion ſuch exaggerations muſt find, on ſuch occa- 
ſion, and in ſuch a ferment. I do not think they 
determined men to Jacobitiſm. I know they did 
not; but I know that they diſinclined men from 
the ſucceſſion, and made many, who reſolved to 
ſubmit to it, ſubmit to it rather as a neceflary evil, 
than as an eligible good, 5 

This was, to the beſt of my obſervation and know- 
ledge, the ſtate of one party. An abſurd one it 
was, and the conſequences of it were foreſeen, fore- 
| | tald, 
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told, and preſſed upon the miniſter at the time, but 
always without effect, and ſometimes without any 
anſwers. He had ſome private intrigue for himſelf 
at Hanover: ſo he had at Bar. He was the bubble 
of one in the end: the pretender was ſo of the 
other. But his whole management in the mean 
time was contrived to keep up a kind of general 
indetermination in the party about the ſucceſſion ; 
which made a man of great temper once ſay to him 
with paſſion, that he believed no other miniſter, 
« at the head of a powerful party, would not be 
« better at Hanover, if he did not mean to be worſe 
there.“ | 

The ſtate of the other party was this : The whigs 
had appeared zealous for the Proteſtant ſucceſſion 
from the time when King William propoſed it, after 
the death of the Duke of Glouce/ter. The tories 
voted for it then; and the _ that were judged 
neceſſary to ſecure it, ſome of them at leaſt, were 
promoted by them. Yet were they not thought, 
nor did they affect, as the others did, to be thought, 
extremely bd of it. King William did not come 
into this meaſure, till he found, upon trial, that 
there was no other ſafe and practicable: and the 
tories had an air of coming into it for no other 
reaſon. Befides which, 1t 1s certain that there was 
at that time a much greater leaven of Jacobitiſm in 
the tory-lump, than at the time ſpoken of here. 

Now, thus far the whigs acted like a national 
party, who thought that their religion and liberty 
could be ſecured by no other expedient, and there- 
fore adhered to this ſettlement of the crown with 
diſtinguiſhed zeal. But this national party degene- 
rated ſoon into faction; that is, the national intereſt 
became ſoon a ſecondary and ſubſervient motive, 
and the cauſe of the ſucceſſion was ſupported more 
for the ſake of the party or faction, than for the 
ſake of the nation; and with views that went more 
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directly to the eſtabliſhment of their own adminiſ- 
tration, than to a ſolid ſettlement of the preſent 
royal family. This appeared, evidently enough, to 
thoſe whom noiſe and ſhew could not impoſe upon, 
in the latter end of the queen's reign, and plain 
beyond diſpute to all mankind, after her deceaſe. 
The art of the whigs was to blend, as undiſtinguiſh- - 
ably as they could, all their party-intereſts with 
thoſe of the ſucceſſion : and they made juſt the ſame 
factious uſe of the ſuppoſed danger of it, as the to- 
Ties had endeavoured to make ſome time before, of 
the ſuppoſed danger of the church. As no man is 
reputed a friend to Chriſtianity beyond the Alpes 
and the Pyrenees, who does not acknowledge the 
papal ſupremacy, ſo here no man was to be reputed 
a friend to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, who was not 
ready to acknowledge their ſupremacy. The intereſt 
of the preſent royal family was, to ſucceed without 
oppoſition and riſque, and to come to the throne in 
a calm. It was the intereſt of a faction that they 
ſhould come to it in a ſtorm. Accordingly the 
whigs were very near putting in execution ſome of 
the wildeſt projects of inſurrections and rebellion, 
under pretence of ſecuring what there was not fut- 
ficient diſpoſition, nor any preparation at all made 
to obſtruct, Happily for the public theſe deſigns 
proved abortive. They were too well known tb 
have ſucceeded ; but they might have had, and they | 
would have had, moſt fatal conſequences. The 
ſtorm, that was not raiſed to diſturb and endanger 
the late king's acceſſion, was only deterred. To a 
party, who meant nothing leſs than engroſſing the 
whole power of government and the whole wealth 
of the nation under the ſucceſſor, a ſtorm, in 
which every other man ſhould be === from 
him, was too neceſſary, not to be conjured up at 
any rate; and it was lo immediately after the late 
king's 
i | 
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king's acceſhon. He came to the throne eaſily, and 
quietly, and took poſſeſſion of the kingdom with as 
little trouble, as he could have expected it he had 
been not only the queen's ſucceſſor, but her ſon. 
The whole nation ſubmitted cheerfully to his govern, 
ment, and the queen's ſervants diſcharged the du- 
ties of their offices, whilſt he continued them in 
their offices, in ſuch a manner as to merit his ap- 
probation. This was ſignified to ſome of them, to 
the ſecretaries in particular, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
and according to his majeſty's expreſs order, before 
the whole council of ſtate. He might I think, I 
thought then that he ought, and every man, except 
the Earl of O d, who believed, or had a mind to 
make others believe, that his influence would be 
great in the new reign, expected that he would have 
iven his principal confidence and the principal power 
of the adminiſtration to the whigs: but it was 
ſcarce poſlible to expect, that he would immediately 
let looſe the whole fury of party, ſuffer the queen's 
ſervants, who had ſurely been guilty of no crime 
againſt him, nor the ſtate, to be ſo bitterly perſe- 
cuted ; and proſcribe in effect every man in the 
country who did not bear the name of Whig. Princes 
have often forgot, on their acceſſion to a throne, 
even perſonal injuries received in party quarrels : 
and the ſaying of Lewis the Twelfth of France, in 
anſwer to thoſe who would have perſuaded him to 
ſhew ſeverity to a Tremouille, is very deſervedly 
famous. God forbid,”* ſaid he, © that Lewis the 
Twelfth ſhould revenge the quarrels of the duke 
* of Orleans.” Other princes, who have fought 
their way to the throne, have not only exerciſed 
clemency, but ſhewn favor to thoſe who had ſtood 
in arms againſt them: and here again I might quote, 
the example of another king of France, that of 
Henry the Fourth. But to take an example in our 
own country, look back to the reſtoration, conſider 
bs all 
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all that paſſed from the year 1641 to the year 1660, 
and then compare the meaſures that King Charles 
the Second was adviſed to purſue, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his government, in the circumſtances of 
that time, with thoſe which the late king was ad- 
viſed, and prevailed on, againſt his opinion, incli- 
nation, and firſt reſolution, to purſue, in the cir- 
cumſtances I have juſt mentioned. I leave the con- 
cluſion to the candor and good ſenſe of every im- 
partial reader. 

Io theſe meaſures of unexpected violence, alone, 
it muſt be aſcribed, that the pretender had any party 
for him of ſtrength ſufficient to appear and act. 


Theſe meaſures, alone, produced the troubles that 


followed, and dyed the royal ermines of a prince, 
no way ſanguinary, in blood. I am far from excuſ- 
ing one party, for ſuffering another to drive them 
into rebellion. I wiſh I could forget it myſelf. But 
there are two obſervations on that event, which I 
cannot refuſe myſelf to make. One is, that the 
very manner in which this rebellion was begun, 
ſhews abundantly that it was a ſtart of paſhon, a 
ſudden phrenſy of men tranſported by their reſent- 
ment, and nothing lefs than the execution of a de- 
ſign long premeditated and prepared. The other is, 
that few examples are to be found in hiſtory, per- 
haps none, of what happened on this occaſion, 
when the ſame men, in the ſame country, and in 
the compaſs of the ſame year, were ready to rife in 
arms againſt one prince without any national cauſe ; 
and then provoked, by the violence of their coun- 
eils, the oppoſite faction to riſe in actual rebellion 
againſt the ſucceſſor. | 
Theſe are ſome of the effects of maintaining di- 
viſions in a nation, and of governing by faction. 
I might deſcend into a detail of many fatal conſe- 
quences that have followed, from the firſt falſe ſtep 
which was taken, when the preſent ſettlement * 
| q 
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ſo avowedly made, on the narrow bottom of party. 
But I conſider that this diſcourſe is growing into 
length; that I have had, and ſhall have occaſion, to 
mention ſome of theſe conſequences elſewhere ; and 
that your own reflections on what has been ſaid will 
more than ſupply what I omit to ſay in this place. 
Let me therefore conclude by repeating, that divi- 
fon has cauſed all the miſchief we lament, that 
union can alone retrieve it, and that a great advance 
towards this union was the coalition of parties, ſo 
happily begun, ſo ſucceſsfully carried on, and of 
late ſo unaccountably neglected, to ſay no worſe. 
But let me add, that this union can never be com- 
plete, till it become an union of the head with the 
members, as well as of the members with one ano- 
ther: and that ſuch an union can never be expected 
till patriotiſm fills the throne, and faction be ba- 
niſhed from the adminiſtration. * 
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SOME 
REFLECTIONS 
ON THE 


PRESENT STATE OF THE NATION. 


SINCE we are got out of a war the leaſt ſucceſs- 
ful, and the moſt expenſive, that this nation ever 
made ; after having taken part threeſcore years to- 
gether, like principal actors, in all the other wars 
and all the negociations of the continent ; it is time 
ſurely, that we recal our attention homewards, and 
_ conſider the preſent ſtate of our oi country, par- 
ticularly with reſpect to her taxes and her debts, to 
the nature and application of the former, to the 
riſe and progreſs of the latter, to the neceſſity and 
to the means of diminiſhing both. 

The revolution of our government in one thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and eighty-eight, makes a moſt 
remarkable aera in the hiſtory of Britain on many 
accounts, and on none more than on that which 1s 
the ſubject of theſe papers. The public revenue, in 
net money,. amounted at that time to no more than 
two millions annually, which were ſufficient to de- 
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fray the ordifiary expences of the crown, as well as 
to maintain a fleet, and a greater army than was 
neceſiary for the defence of the country. at that 

time. This revenue was raiſed without any tax on 
land or malt, and by a very few of thoſe innumera- 
ble duties which have been ſince laid, to the oppreſ- 
ſion of the landed and mercantile intereſt * the 
nation. Theſe duties have been ſo mortgaged too, 
that we are unable, at this time, to ſend a cock- 
boat to ſea, or to keep a ſingle centinel at Whitehall- 

ate without a land-tax. 

The public debts, that of the bankers included, 
amounted to little more than 300,000/. at the be- 
ginning of this aera. They amount now to four- 
{core millions. To diſcover how this great change 
in our national circumſtances has been brought about 
is ſurely an object of reafonable, and may be ſuch 
of uſeful, curioſity. 

King William engaged in a BAD war with 

rance as ſoon as he came to the throne. It was 
neceſſary that he ſhould maintain the revolution he 
had made, and aſſert his right to the crown he had 
acquired by the beſt of all titles, the free gift of a 

people whom he had dehvered from impending de- 
ſtruction, from popery and flavery. This war might 
be thought neceſſary too in * reſpect. 

From the treaty of Weſtphalia, — from the 
Pyrenean, to the acceſſion of King William to our 
throne, the power and ambition of France had 
grown up together, and were become exorbitant. 
No efforts had been made ſufficient to reduce, ſcarce 
any ſufficient to reſiſt, the former. No meaſures 
had been concerted, no preparations had been made, 
to diſappoint the latter in that great object, the 
acquiſition of the Spaniſh monarchy to the houſe 
of Bourbon. From the revolution this alarm was 
taken, which ſhould have been taken ſooner. The 
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ſpirit of our court was changed, the eyes of our 
people were opened, and all men ſaw how neceſſary 
it was to preſerve, in concert with the Spaniards, 
the ſucceſſion of their monarchy to the houſe of 
Auſtria, inſtead of fuffering it to fall into that of 
Bourbon, which was excluded from it by the moſt 
folemn engagements. | 

Queen Anne came to the throne at the eve of ano- 
ther great war, of a war againſt France and Spain, 
which her predeceflor was ready to undertake, 
though he had not actually declared it when he 
died, in order to procure ſome reaſonable ſatisfac- 


tion to the emperor, for a ſucceſſion which had been 


then loſt to his family by his own fault. 

King William, who engaged for ſo much more 
in the firſt grand alliance, would engage for no 
more than this in the fecond. But the private in- 
tereſt of her miniſters, the intrigues of her allies, 
and the raſhneſs of a party, drew the queen much 
further: and it muſt be confeſſed that a ſubſer- 
viency to the court of Vienna, which has coſt us ſo 
dear, began in her time, not in King William's, 
though her heart was, what ſhe declared it to be, 
entirely Engliſh, and though he was cenſured, I 
think very WY, for too great regard to foreign 
" Intereſts, and too little for thoſe of Britain. 

The war King William waged was not very ſuc- 
ceſsful; and yet if the emperor would have con- 
ſented to ſend his ſecond ſon into Spain during the 
life of Charles the Second, King William would 
have ſucceeded in both the objects of this war. He 
had maintained himſelf on the throife, and had 
obliged France to promiſe that ſhe would not dif- 
turb him in the poſſeſſion of it. As to the other 
obje&, no treaties of partition would have been 
thought neceſſary by him in that caſe; neither 
would this nation have had any thing more to do, 
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when the Spaniſh ſucceſſion was open, than to ſup- 
port, with the concurrence of that whole nation, 
an Auſtrian prince who was actually on the ſpat 
with an Auſtrian army, and who had been already 
declared preſumptive” heir. Thus we might have 
had a defenſive war to make with great advantages 
on our ſide; and the events of the offenſive war, 
which we were obliged to make afterwards, ſhew 
ſufficiently what would have been the ſucceſs of the 
other. The-councils of Vienna laid us wantonly, 
if I may ſay ſo, under great diſadvantages : and 
King William thereſore reſolved, like a wile prince, 
to expoſe neither this country nor his own to the 
hard taſk of recovering the whole Spaniſh monarchy 
out of the hands of Philip. He accommodated his 
ſyſtem to the circumſtances of the time; and aimed 
at no more than to force the French and Spaniards 
to come into ſome compoſition about the Auſtrian 
pretenſions, about trade, about barriers, and about 
effectual means to hinder a future union of France 
and Spain under one monarch. 

This was all that he meaned. But they who de- 
lighted in war, becauſe they hoped to get immenſely 
by it, and they who amuſed themſelves and others 
with vain ſpeculations, about a thing very real in 
itlelt, about a balance of power, enſnared both 
England and Holland into engagements for dethron- 
ing Philip and ſetting up Charles in his room, 
though we had acknowledged the former, though 
the Caſtilians were ſtrongly attached to him, and 
though he was in quiet poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh do- 
minions in both hemiſpheres. Flattered by ground. 
lels hopes of a revolution in favor of his rival, and 
fluſhed. by the firſt ſucceſs of our arms, this preci- 

pitate engagement was approved and ſupported by 
us, notwithitanding the abſurd conduct of the em- 
peror and the wile reſerve of | King Milliam, both of 

which 
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which ſhould have put us more on our guard, and 
have made us leſs ſanguine. 

It is perhaps worth while to make an obſervation 
in this place, which was made at the time we ſpeak 
of by Spaniards who acknowledged Philip the 


Fifth, in compliance with the will of Charles the 


Second, and yet were averſe to the influence and 
authority which France aſſumed over them. They 
obſerved, that Cromwell had forced them to give 
their infanta to Lewis the Fourteenth, by joining 


his arms with thoſe of France againſt them, and 


that we went about to force them, half a century 
afterwards, by a new war, to an abſolute dependance 
on France. 

The court of Vienna, deſirous to acquire the 
Italian dominions, and too indifferent about Spain 
and the Weſt-Indies, made her profit of our raſh- 
neſs. She left the whole weight of the war on 
England and Holland. She did worſe. She not 


only neglected the war by contributing little or 


nothing to it, except the name of Auſtria and the 
claims of chat family; ſhe ſacrificed the ſucceſs of 
the common cauſe, for ſo it was called improperl 
enough by her, whenever any little inferior intereh 
that ſeemed to be hers more immediately came in 
the way ; by which ſhe not only proloriged the war, 
but increaſed the annual expence of it to England 
and Holland, without taking any ſhare in this ex- 
pence on herſelf that deſerves to be mentioned. 
Experience was loſt upon us. Our political deli- 
rium continued. It grew in ſome ſort habitual b 
the artifice employed at home, and by the victories 
obtained abroad. The war languithed however 
upon the whole, notwithſtanding our utmoſt efforts; 
the weight of Auſtria grew every year heavier on 
us, whilſt that of Spain grew every year lighter 


themſelves © 


on France; the Spaniards were able to defend 
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themſelves againſt us at laſt, and the ſucceſs of our 
enemies in Spain made them amends for our victo- 
ries in Flanders, 

The dethronement of Philip in favor of Charles, 
was become evidently a chimerical project in the 


ear 1710, at the lateſt, and it became in the fol- 
owing year 10 ineligible by the death of the Em- 


peror 7o/eph, to whom his younger brother Charles 
ſucceeded, that one cannot conceive the men who 
clamored for it, even then to have been in earneſt ; 
ſince their aim, in that caſe, muſt have been to ſet 
the Imperial and Spaniſh crowns on the ſame head, 
againſt the common intereſt of Europe and the fun- 
damental principle of the war. 

But though we could not conquer Spain by a 
war, we might have reduced the exorbitant power 
of France by a peace. We might have ſtripped 
her of that barrier wherein this -exorbitant power 
conſiſted chiefly, as every man, who knew what he 
meaned when he talked of this exorbitant power, 
muſt have intended. We might have laid her as 
open to the incurſions of her neighbours, as her 
neighbours were to hers: as open as ſhe had been 


when a prince Cafemir, or any other general of 


Reitres, could penetrate without a ſiege, and 
ſometimes without a battle, into the heart of her 
provinces. : 

But we would not do the latter, becauſe we could 
not do the former. We acted like men who 
thought that the exorbitant power of one family 
could not be reduced, unleſs a power as exorbitant 
was raiſed in another; and who never looked back 
to preceding centuries to conſider the uſurpations, 
the 2 and the bigotry, that the houſe of Auſ- 
tria exerciſed in the fulneſs of her power, and 


would exerciſe again if ſhe was ever reſtored to the 


We 


ſame. 
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We were diſappointed in our great political views, 
after two wars that had laſted twenty-five years with 
a very ſhort interval between them. We had done 
our utmoſt to defeat that ſcheme of ambition 
France had opened to herſelf, and of danger to 
all her neighbours, Dy the Pyrenean treaty: and, 
thongh this danger affected us leſs than any other 
nation engaged in the alliance, we had exhauſted 
ourſelves to maintain it. 

When King William entered, immediately after 
the revolution, on this great ſcene of — the 
unincumbered condition of this nation, which has 
been hinted at above, was ſuch, that he might 
have been ſupported in it by good management, as 
profuſely as he was, and even more 3 1 
the revenue then ſubſiſting, by a land-tax, b 
exciſe on malt, and by ſome additional gbd, 
all of which would have been raiſed within the 
year. A ſcheme of this kind was prepared and + 
offered, It was allowed to be practicable : but it 
was rejected for a reaſon that appeared plauſible in 
political refinement, and has proved molt pernici- 
ous in its conſequences. It was ſaid · that a new go- 
vernment, eſtabliſhed againft the ancient principles 
and actual engagements of many, could not be ſo 
effectually ſecured any way, as it would be if the 
private fortunes of great numbers were made to 
depend on the prefervation of it; and that this 
could not be done unleſs they were induced to lend 
their money to the public, and to accept ſecurities 
under the preſent eftabliſhment. Thus the method 
of funding and the trade of ſtock- jobbing _ 
Thus were great companies created, the 


ſervants, but in many reſpects the real . of 
every adminiſtration. 
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I do not pretend to determine how far the wiſ- 
dom of our legiſlature might have provided, at the 
beginning of the new war, againſt the growth and 
ſpreading of that cancerous humor, which had be- 
gun to gnaw our vitals in the former. All I am 
to obſerve is, that, a moneyed intereſt being firmly 
_ eſtabliſhed by this time, and ſuch numbers being ac- . 
cuſtomed to make immenſe profit at the public ex- 
pence, there is no room to wonder if we proceeded 
on the ſame plan during the reign of Queen Anne. 
We did ſo: and the debts contracted in this 
war, being added to thoſe of the former, the 
whole of our debt amounted to little leſs than fifty 
millions. | 

Having accumulated ſo immenſe a debt, the 
queen put an end to the war. She could not at- 
tempt to alter the ſyſtem of it whilſt it continued, 
without throwing the whole alliance into confuſion, 
after ſome of the principal allies had declared, on 
the death of To/eph, that they would not con- 
ſent Charles ſhould be King of Spain as well as Em- 

eror. | 
5 The intereſt of Britain required, no doubt, that 
we ſhould turn our eyes from the continent to our 
own iſland, and that we ſhould improve the oppor- 
tunity and the advantages which a peace gave us. 
Whatever prejudices have been propagated induſ- 
triouſly againſt that of Utrecht, thus much at leaſt is 
certain. We were obliged no longer by treaties to 
aſſume any other part in the affairs of the continent, 
than that which the immediate intereſt of our 
country required. The opportunity and the means 
of diminiſhing taxes, reviving commerce, and pay- 
ing the debts were open to us. 

This pacific ſcheme ought to have been purſued, 
no doubt, till we had retrieved our affairs, and 
recovered our former ſtrength in ſome good degree, 
and 
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and till we were prepared to take any part in fu- 
ture events which our honor or intereſt might re- 
quire. Nay, this ſcheme was the more neceſſary 
to be purſued ; if France was left too powerful, no 
matter by whoſe fault, as I am ready to admit that 
ſhe was; and if the two branches of Bourbon 
were to be looked upon in this century, like the 
two branches of Auſtria in the laſt, as inſeparable 
allies, united by blood and by joint ambition. It 
was the more eaſy to be purſued too, becauſe a 
long minority was beginning in France, and man 
other circumſtances of characters and of ſituation 
extremely favorable to it concurred in that court 
and country. | 

This ſhould have been the ſcheme of our policy : 
but unhappily it was not. The late king, as elector 


of Hanover, had reaſon, no doubt, to defire the 


acquiſition of Bremen and Verden. Our nation 
contributed to it with her money, and forced it 
with her arms; though it was made in contradic- 
tion to the engagements that the crown of England 
had taken when King William gave his guaranty to 
the treaty of Travendal. This acquiſition became 
the firſt link of a political chain, by which we were 
dragged back into new and expenſive broils, the 
conlequences whereof we feel at this hour. 

When the king acquired theſe dutchies, it became 
neceſſary to procure the inveſtiture of them: and I 
will ſay, becauſe I can demonſtrate, that theſe in- 
veſtitures might have been procured, and the em- 
peror flattered with the acquiſition of Sicily, by 


meaſures as effectual, and much more conliſtent 
with former treaties and the public tranquillity, than 


thoſe that were taken. The houſe of Auſtria ſa- 
crificed the ſucceſs of the war to the immediate ac- 
quiſition of Naples. We ſacrificed all the advan- 
tages of the peace, to procure her that of Sicily 
in the manner we did procure it. I have heard it 


ſaid, 
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whilſt theſe affairs were in tranſaction, that the 
treaty of quadruple alliance would complete that 
of Utrecht. But the event has ſhewn, and it was 
obvious to foreſee, that one of theſe treaties would 
unravel the ſyſtem of the other. If we had main- 
tained the neutrality of Italy, as we were obliged to 
do by treaty, even indulging the emperor in the 
acquiſition of Sicily, and yielding to the houſe of 
Savoy the eventual b ons which we ftipulated 
ſhould be given to Spain, the intention of the treaty 
of Utrecht would have been preſerved, and France, 
by concurring in theſe meaſures, would have ſhewn 
her ſincerity in maintaining the ſettlement of Eu- 
rope. But when ſhe became a party to the quadruple 
alliance, ſhe meaned nothing more than to give the 
Spaniſh branch of Bourbon an opportunity of rean- 
nexing to that crown the Italian dominions : and we 
were grofsly her bubbles when we triumphed that 
ſhe entered into the quadruple alliance, and made a 
ſham war to oblige Philip to accede to it. 

As long, then, as there were hopes of obtaining 
an extraordinary inveſtiture of Bremen and Verden, 
we flattered the emperor at no ſmall expence. As 
foon as it became apparent that this inveſtiture could 
be obtained in no other manner than it had been 
granted formerly, we inſulted him. We imputed 
to him defigns, he has conſtantly diſowned, and we 
have never proved; after which we complained of 
his ingratitude, we maine war, and we prepar- 
ed for it by maintaining with great profuſion a 
ſtanding army of Heſſians in Germany. The fame 
men, who complamed io lately that France had 
been left too powerful by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and that great danger would arife from her cloſe 
connection with Spain, complained now of the too 
great power of the houſe of Auſtria, and of the 
danger that would ariſe from a good underſtanding 
between the Emperor and King Philip. In fthort, 
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our politics were not only variable, but in 2 
henſible to every man who knew the ſtate and inte- 
reſt of Great Britain, but was not ſo well appriſed 
of the ſeveral turns of intereſt which were to be 
ſerved abroad. 

When our miniſters had once departed from the 
ſtrait line of Britifh policy, the difficulty of return- 
ing to it became every year greater, and the incli- 
nation every year leſs. We continued buſy and 
buſtling in every court of Europe. We negociated 
againſt the emperor in concert with France, and 
gave her thereby the means-of regaining more of 
that credit and influence in the empire which ſhe 
had formerly had, than ſhe could have acquired 
without our aſſiſtance. We contrived to make peace 

abroad almoſt as chargeable to us as war. Abuſes 
of every kind were ſuffered at home. Trade was 
neither eaſed nor encouraged, and the gradual pay- 
ment of our debt was utterly negleQed by a miniſter 
rather deſirous to keep his country under this op- 
preflion, than ignorant of the means to deliver her 
from it. Whilſt we acted in this manner, France 
grew frugal, ſhe made the debts ſhe could not pay 
ſit more lightly on her, ſhe raiſed her credit, and 
ſhe extended her commerce. In ſhort, her ſtrength 
increaſed, and ours diminiſhed. We were reduced 
to a ſtate of weakneſs we had never felt before; 
and this very weakneſs was urged as a reaſon for 
bearing tamely the loſſes our merchants ſuſtained, 
and all the affronts our government received, leſt 
we ſhould be drawn into a war by uſing repriſals, 
the common right of nations. - 

As tame as we were, the inſolence of the Spa- 
niards, the reaſonable 22 of our merchants, 
and this very tameneſs of our government, made a 
ſea-war unavoidable, juſt before the death of the 
Emperor Charles the Sixth; which event brought 
the principal powers of Europe into the field, ſet 
| the 
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the whole continent in a flame, and formed one of 
thoſe conjunctures wherein our honor and intereſt 
may oblige us to take a part, and for which there- 
fore we ſhould always be prepared. 

We were in no degree ſo prepared, after ſix or 
ſeven and twenty years of peace; and yet when we 
took a part, we took the moſt laviſh and the moſt- 
impolitic that we could take. It was a miſerable part 
by ſea at firſt, and through the whole courſe of the 
war by land. I ſhall recal neither what we did, nor 
what we negleQted to do; and I wiſh, for the honor 
of my country, that the whole may be buried in 
oblivion. Thus much only it is to my purpoſe 
to obſerve.—Firſt, . That our councils ſeemed to 
be the echoes of- thoſe free-booters, Trenck and 
Mentzel, who talked of nothing leſs than conquer- 
ing the two Alfatias and the three biſhoprics, and 
of laying Champagne waſte, whilſt all our offenſive 
projects on the Rhine were daily diſappointed : and 
ſecondly, That we declined all overtures of peace, 
when the ſeat of the war was transferred, with 
great advantage to France, from Germany to the 
Netherlands, where we reſolved to wage it whether 
the Dutch would or no, and where we were beat 
on every ſpot on which my Lord Marlborough had 
conquered. | 

Every defeat in this war, like every triumph in 
the laſt, became a reaſon for continuing it : and this 
management, when no avowable rept could be 
given for it, gave ſuſpicious and refining perſons 
occaſion to throw out a great deal of ſlander ; for 
ſuch I hope it was. In ſhort, whatever the reaſons 
were, we continued this inauſpicious war ſo long, 
and we puſhed it ſo far beyond our ſtrength ; that 
we were within a few months of bankruptcy, when 
the French granted us, miraculouſly, the ſame 
terms that they would have granted two or three 
years before : and when they might have marched 
without 
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without much trouble or oppoſition, after taking 
Maeſtricht, into the heart of the Seven Provinces: 
for our laſt reſource, a Muſcovite army, was too 


far off to have enabled ours to make a ſtand. 


By making the war in the low countries almoſt 
wholly at our own expence, and without any proſ- 
pect of ſucceſs, we meaned to cauſe ſuch a diverſion 
to the forces of France as might leave Germany 
nothing to fear on the Rhine, and as might give 
time and opportunity to the empreſs queen to drive 
the French and Spaniards out of Lombardy. We 
ſacrificed ourſelves for theſe purpoſes: but in this 
war, as in the laſt, the court of Vienna ſacrificed 
nothing. From the time the French had been 
obliged, more by the ſickneſs of their troops and 
the ill conduct of their generals, than by the force 
of her arms, to abandon Germany, the empreſs 
queen ſeemed to make war juſt as it ſuited her con- 
veniency, to fave all the expence ſhe could in the 
Netherlands, to plunder all ſhe could in Italy, and 
to make us pay the whole immenſe ſubſidies which 
we gave her for both. 

In the Netherlands we were outnumbered vaſt] 
by the deficiencies of her quotas: and in Italy, 
where we had thrown the Genoeſe into the arms of 

France and Spain, with great and juſt indignation 
againſt us for the treaty we had made at Worms, 
and had, however, obliged them to ſubmit after 
the battle of Placentia, we lolt the whole advantage 
of it by the inſatiable avarice and extreme brutality 
of the Auſtrians. - Yet we continued our efforts on 
that ſide ſtill; and the ſham ſiege of Genoa, for it 
was no more, and the harmleſs invaſions of Pro- 
vence and Dauphiny had no other meaning than to 
amuſe and impoſe on us in the excels of our zeal. 


1 Our 
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Our expences in every part of this ſtrange war, 
particularly in the Netherlands, were made without 
meaſure, becauſe without controul ; as they will be 
ſoon convinced who look into the artiltery, forage, 
hoſpital, and other contingent accounts. The par- 
liamentary aids from the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and forty excluſively, to the year one. 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-eight incluſively, 
amount to 55,522,959/. 16s. 3d. and the new debt 
we have contracted to more than thirty millions, 
which are near twenty millions more of debt than 
France has contracted in the fame time: a ſum that 
will appear incredible to future generations, and is 
fo almoſt to the prefent. There are three reflecti- 
ans to be made on this ſtate, which muſt add to 
our aſtoniſhment. Firſt, That the greateſt part of 
this vaſt expence has been granted on account of 
the war, chiefly ſince there remained no reaſon for 
continuing it; that is, fince the time when it was 
in our power to have a peace at leaſt as good as that 
we have now obtained; and JI place this aera no 
higher than the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty-feven incluſively, though I might place it 
higher, perhaps, on very good grounds. Secondly, 
That the debt contracted in it exceeds by much that 
of King William's, or that of Queen yp fs war; 
though both of them were much longer, and the 
[it not only more widely ſpread, but carried into 
countries the diſtance of which and many other 
circumſtances increaſed every article of our expence 
extraordinarily.. Thirdly, That we have thrown, 
by our negociations and by the late war, into the 
hands of the houſe, of Bourbon much more domi- 
nion in Italy, than would have induced the French 
at Gertruydenberg to have recalled Philip, and to 
have given up Spain and the Indies; which they 
were rcady to do at thoſe conferences, as Buys and 
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Vanderduſſen acquainted the miniſters of the allies, 
in making one of their reports to that aſſembly. 
Bad as our condition is, let us not deſpair. No, 
to deſpair of the common- wealth, whatever her con- 
dition be, is the principle of a true patriot, that is, of 
a faithful ſervant to his prince and country: and we 
may find an example to this purpoſe, which deſerves 
to be quoted, in a book that is in the hands of moſt 
people, and that I hope is not unread at court, 1 
mean the Duke of Su//y's memoirs. In them we 
find that Henry the Fourth turned his whole appli- 
cation to every thing that might be uſeful or even 
convenient to his kingdom, without ſuffering thin 
that happened out of it to paſs unobſerved by him, 
as foon as he had put an end to the civil wars of 
France, and had concluded a peace with Spain at 
Vervins. Is there a man, either prince or ſubject, 


who can read without the moſt elevated and the moſt 


tender ſentiments the language he held to Sully at this 
time, when he thought himſelf dying of a great ill- 
neſs he had at Monceaux? © My friend!“ ſaid he, 
© have no fear of death. You, who have ſeen 
* meexpoſe my life ſo often, when I might ſo eaſily 
„have kept out bf danger, know this better than 
„ any man. But I muſt confeſs that I am unwillin 


« to die, before I have raiſed this kingdom to the 
c 


* 


„ have ſhewn my people that I love them like 
my children, by diſcharging them from a part of 
the taxes that have been laid on them, and by 
« governing them with gentleneſs.” 

The ſtate of France was then even worſe than the 
{tate of Great Britain is now, the debts as heavy, 
many of the provinces entirely exhauſted, and none 
of them in a condition of bearing any new impoſi- 
tion. The ſtanding revenues brought into the king's 
cofters no more than thirty millions, though an hun- 
dred and fifty millions were raiſed on the people: fo 


great 


ſplendor I have propoſed to myſelf; and before 
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great were the abuſes of that government in raiſing 
of money, and they were not leſs in the diſpenſa- 
tion of it. "The whole ſcheme of the adminiſtration 
was a ſcheme of fraud, and all who ſerved, cheated 
the public, from the higheſt offices down to the 
loweſt, from the cemmiſſioners “ of the treaſury 
down to the under-farmers and the under-treaſurers: . 
Sully beheld this ſtate of things, when he came to 
have the ſole ſuperintendancy of affairs, with hor- 
ror. He was ready to deſpair : but he did not de- 
ſpair. Zcal for his maſter, zeal for his country, and 
this very ſtate ſeemingly ſo deſperate, animated his 
endeavors: and the nobleſt thought, that ever en- 
tered into the mind of a miniſter, entered into his. 
He reſolved to make, and he made, the reformation 
of abuſes, the reduction of expences, and a frugal 
management, the ſinking fund for the payment of 
national debts, and the ſufficient: fund for all the 
great things he intended to do, without overcharg- 
ing the people. | 

He ſucceeded in all. The people were immedi- 
ately eaſed, trade revived, the king's coffers were 
filled, a maritime power was created, and every 


| thing neceſſary was prepared to put the nation in a 


condition of executing great defigns, whenever 
great conjunctures ſhould offer themſelves. Such 
was the effect of twelve years wiſe and honeſt admi- 
niſtration: and this effect would have ſhewed itſelf 
in great enterprizes againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
more formidable in thoſe days than the houſe of 
Bourbon has been in ours; if Henry the Fourth 
had not been ſtabbed by one of thoſe aſſaſſins into 
whoſe hands the intereſt of this houſe, and the frenzy 

of religion, had put the dagger more than once. 
When we conſider, in theſe memorials, and in 
others which are come down to us, the deplorable 
condition 
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condition to which France was reduced at the end 
of the ſixteenth century, we feel ſome of that horror 
which . Swlly himſelf felt, and are ready to confeſs 
that the ruin of that kingdom, bankruptcy and con- 
fuſion, mult have followed; if the opportunity, 
which this peaceful conjuncture gave, had not been 
improved immediately, and as wiſely, and as vigor- 
ouſly as it was. Shall we not ſee our own deplora- 
ble condition, and the neceſſary conſequences of it 
itt the ſame light? Shall we not be much more 
ſtrongly affected by them? Are we not as near to 
bankruptcy as the French nation was at that time, 
and much more ſo than they are at this time? May 
not confuſion follow it here as well as there? And 
finally, may not the joint ambition of two branches 
of Bourbon in ſome future conjuncture produce ef- 
fects as fatal, and much more ſo to us, if we con- 
tinue in our preſent ſtate of impotence till ſuch a 
conjuncture happens, as were to be feared by France 
at the time we ſpeak of, from the joint ambition of 
two branches of the houſe of Auſtria? In ſhort, 
we have much to apprehend, unleſs we have the 
courage and the virtue to probe our domeſtic wounds 
to the bottom, and to apply immediately, not pallia- 


tive, but the moſt ſpecific remedies. If we do this; 


inſtead of fearing others, we may become once 
more formidable ourſelves. But this is certain, 
that they, who get firſt out of a diſtreſs common 
to us and to our neighbours, will give the law to 
the reſt, | | | 

It may be ſaid, that we have no Sullies among 
us. I ſhall not take on me to determine whether 
we have or no. But I will venture to ſay, after 
Sully himſelf, that although good princes may be 


wanting to good miniſters ; yet good miniſters will 


never be wanting to a prince who has difcernment 
enough to find them, who chooſes them for their 
ſuperior parts, experience, and integrity ; and who 

VorL. III. L . reſolves 
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reſolves to ſupport them as Henry the Fourth ſup- 
ported Sully, againſt favorite miltrefles, the cabals 
of the court, and the factions of the ſtate. 

It may be ſaid again, that a king of France has 
power enough by the conſtitution of that govern- 
ment to ſupport a miniſter who checks corruption, 
reforms abules, and maintains a frugal management 
of the public revenue. But it may be aſked, how 
a miniſter, who ſhould undertake this, could be 
ſupported in a government like ours, where he 
would be ſure to have for his enemies all thoſe who 
have ſhared ſo long the public ſpoils, or who hope 
to ſhare them, and where theſe enemies would have 
the means and opportunities of ſupplanting him, 
notwithſtanding the protection of his * I 
anſwer, by the parliament. How many miniſters 
have there been, to whom much national miſchief 
was imputed juſtly, and no one national good could 
be aſcribed, and who were long ſupported by the 
favor of the crown, and by the concurrence of the 
two houſes, which this favor and their own ma- 
nagement procured them ?. Shall theſe ſupports be 
ſufficient for a wicked or a weak miniſter ; and ſhall 
Innocence and ability, with the ſame favor and bet- 
ter management, be reckoned for nothing? I cannot 
think fo ill even of the prefent age, as degenerate 
as it is. It is degenerate no doubt: but I have 
heard men complain of this degeneracy, who pro- 
moted it firſt, and ſought their excuſe in it after- 
wards. 

The delegated power of a miniſter, under the 
legal prerogatives of the crown, is ſufficient to carry 
on a ſyſtem of reformation and frugality in the 
ordinary courle of things, if the miniſter really in- 
tends it: and whenever extraordinary powers are 
wanting for extraordinary operations, as they muſt 
be in ſuch a ſtate as ours, they will be effectual, if 
granted; and if refuſed, they who refuſe them, not 

the 
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the miniſter, will ſuffer by the refuſal, and be an- 
ſwerable to the nation for it. The monied man 
may continue to enjoy a little more revenue by 
this refuſal : but his fortune will be more precari- 
ous, and more liable to ſome future reverſe. The 
merchant will continue to trade, the landed man to 
plow and ſow, without even a proſpe& of bein 

relieved from their ſervitude, not for the honel 

creditors alone, but for uſurers and ſtock+jobbers, 
for thoſe leeches who fill themſelves continually 
with the blood of the nation, and never ceaſe to 
ſuck it. The nation in the mean time will be re- 
duced to the utmoſt, poverty: and it behoves thoſe 
particularly, who have brought us ſo near it, to 
ſhew that this was not their object, by concurring 
zealouſly with thoſe who have uſed and will continue 
to uſe their beſt endeavours to prevent it. 

The difficulties we have to ſtruggle with would 
not be ſo great as they are, notwithitanding the im- 
menſe profuſion to which the late war gaye occaſion 
and pretence ; if we did not feel in this inſtance, 
as we feel in others, the fatal conſequences of a 


precedent adminiſtration. The payment of our 


debts might have been eaſily provided for in that 
time: nay, fourteen years, which are little more 
than two-thirds of it, would have been ſufficient to © 
reduce them to twenty millions. If this had been 
done, the memory of the perſon who was at the 
head of that adminiſtration, and had the ſole power 
of it, might have deſerved honor. 

Let us nouriſh in ourſelves, and cultivate in others, 
ſentiments more elevated than theſe, ' and more 
Worley of the Britiſh genius. The greater our 
national diſtreſs and danger are, the greater ſhould 
the efforts be of every particular man to relieve his 


country from one, and thereby to guard it againſt 


the other. We are in a criſis that muſt turn either 
L'2 1 to 
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to life or death, and that cannot turn to the former 
unleſs remedies are applied much more effeCtual 
than thoſe of mountebanks, who find their account 
in palliating evils and in prolonging diſeaſes. To 
palliate and to prolong would be, in our caſe, to kill, 
or to do ſomething worſe than kill, to break our 
conſtitution entirely, to render an accidental illneſs 
habitual and incurable. 

One or two ſhillings in the pound, it is ſaid, 
will be leflened this year upon land ; and what- 
ever is wanting for the current ſervice, over and 
above the two ſhillings that remain, and the malt, 
will be borrowed on the credit of the ſinking- fund 
at three per cent. The bait will be tempting; for 
ſo muſt every diminution of taxes be to thoſe who 
have crouched ſo long under the weight of ſo many. 
But I may venture to ſay, that it will be no more 
than a bait ; and that they who ſwallow it will have 
reaſon to repent of their raſhneſs, when they find, 
as they will find very probably, that the natural 
effect of ſuch meaſures muſt prevent the diſcharge 
of any conſiderable part of our debt, except in a 
term of years much longer than the proſperity and 
even the ſafety of our government admits. 

| fay the ſafety, as well as the proſperity : and 
ſome retieCtions very plain and obvious, though 
made by few, will juſtify me for ſaying ſo. As 
to the firſt, trade gave us wealth, wealth gave us 
power, Power raiſed our iſland to be, at one time, 
a match for France. If we deſire to return into 
the fame ſtate, we muſt return by the ſame ſteps 
which raiſed us to it: and he, who ſhould make 
a ſcheme for the payment of our debts, without 
a principal regard to the improvement of our trade, 
would make a very lilly ſcheme. But it would be 
juſt as ſilly to. make a ſcheme tor both, in ſuch a 

manner, as would render neither practicable. 
| - The 
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The neceſſity of diminiſhing taxes, in order to 
improve our trade, becomes a good reaſon, not 
for the ſtrange purpoſe to which it is applied by 
ſome, but for haſtening all the operations neceſſary 
to ſink our debts, in order to haſten that diminu- 
tion of taxes which will become practicable, when 
a part of our debt is ſunk, and which will facilitate 
extremely the diſcharge of the reſt. The truth is, 
that if we deter theſe operations too long, we may 
be never able to perform them with equal advan- 
tage, nor by keeping pace with our neighbours, 
to renew our ſtrength, as faſt as they are intent to 
renew theirs. Our neighbours have ſuffered b 
former wars, and have been exhauſted by the lait 
as well, though I apprehend not ſo much, as we. 
France, for inſtance, has contracted in the late war 
no more than one-third of the additional debt we 
have contracted in it, as I believe on very good 
authority: and ſhe has been able to aſſign funds, 
which pay the intereſt of this debt regularly, and 
ſink yearly a part of the principal. I am not ſo 
well appriſed of the actual ſtate of Spain. But 
the treaſures of the Welt Indies are poured into 
her daily; and as ſhe has been long recovered, or 
recovering, from her antient indolence and igno- 
rance, ſhe ſeems to apply herſelf to the augmenta- 
tion of her maritime force, to the improvement of 
her trade, and even to that of domeſtic manufac- 
tures. In a word, what has been ſaid before may 
be repeated here: they who get ſooneſt out of the 
preſent common. diſtreſs, will give the law to others, 
or be at leaſt in a condition of not receiving it from 
any one. | 

As to national ſafety, we ſhall do well to obſerve 
how much the ſyſtem of dominion and power in 
Europe is leſs favorable at preſent to our political 
intereſts and views, than it was when we undertook 


to 
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to mend it. Spain was falling, but not fallen into 
the hands of France, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury : and though the Spaniſh nation as well as 
court gave their monarchy afterwards to a prince 
of the houſe of Bourbon, that they might prevent 
the diſmemberment of it; yet they were averſe 
enough, by long habits of hoſtility, to a French - 
government. Fortune and we have done ſo well at 
laſt, that theſe two nations are now cloſely united 
by intereſt and by habit, and that Spain is there- 
fore more than ever eſtranged from us; the proots 
of which are not only recent, but, I fear, actual. 

The frontier of France has been the great ſup- 
port of her exorbitant power, as wiſe men foreſaw 
fourſcore years ago, when Lewis the Fourteenth be- 
gan to raiſe that wall of braſs, which reaches from 
the Alps to the Ocean, that it would become. 
This frontier is now more compact than ever by the 
acquiſition of Loraine. The branches of the houſe 
of Bourbon have taken root in Italy as well as 
Spain. France has learned by experience to raiſe 
and to maintain her credit, and to extend her com- 
merce, for theqprotection and ſupport whereof ſhe 
ſeems more attentive than ever to increaſe her 
ſtrength by ſea: a ſtrength ſhe will always exert 
with great advantage over us in ſome reſpects, I 
mean in thoſe of order, irugal management, and 
ſtrict diſcipline. 

The whole empire, except Bavaria and Cologne, 
was attached to us by inclination as well as intereſt, 
in the war which began with this century. It is 
much otherwiſe now: and we may ſay, I fear, too 
truly, that the influence of France in Germany is 


little inferior to what it was whilſt the league of the 
Rhine ſubſiſted. | 
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The Dutch common-wealth, our beſt ally, and 
in ſome ſort a barrier to Great Britain, is in a ſtate 
of diſſolution ; and has not, either without, or 
within herſelf, thoſe means of recovery by con- 
juncture and by character, that ſhe has had on ſe- 


veral occaſions from the time her government was 
firſt formed. 


This ſhort ſtate may ſerve to ſhew how difficult 


it will be, till we have paid a good part of our debt, 
and reſtored our country in ſome meaſure to her 


former wealth and power, to maintain the dignity 


of Great Britain, to make her reſpected abroad, 
and ſecure from injuries, or even affronts, on the 
part of her neighbours. This may appear eaſy, for 
aught I know, to ſome men. But ſure I am it would 
appear difficult to Burleigh and Wal/ingham, if they 
were to riſe from the dead ; notwithſtanding the 
ſucceſs they had in Queen Flizabeth's reign by do- 
ing much at little expence, and by employing ma- 
nagement much, more than force. 

Theſe refle&ions, and ſuch as they ſuggeſt na- 
turally to the mind, make it evident, that the fu- 
ture proſperity and ſafety of this country depend 
on the ſpeedy diminution of our national debts, 
Nothing elſe can ſecure us effectually againſt con- 
tingent events that may be of fatal conſequence to 
both. Recent experience has ſhewn how unfit we 
are become in every reſpect, except the courage 
of our common ſeamen and ſoldiers, to engage in 
war. We ſhall not therefore, I ſuppoſe, provoke 
it eaſily, or ſoon. But war may be brought upon 
us, though we ſhould not provoke it, nor go to 
the continent to ſeek it. Nay, we may be reduced 


to the melancholy dilemma of increaſing our an- 


nual expence to aſſert our rights, to protect our 
trade, and to maintain our dignity ; or of fitting 
tamely down and ſacrificing them all. I think, nay, 

J hope, 


= 
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I hope, that we ſhould not do the laſt : and yet we 
ſhould have much greater difficulties to ſtruggle 
with in our preſent fituation, than we had in the 
former, great as they were, if we attempted to do, 
what was then ſo ſhamefully neglected. We cannot 
increaſe our expences now, nor thall we be able to do 
ſo till ſome part of our national debt be diſcharged, - 
without mortgaging on the remainder of the fink- 
ing fund, which would ſoon take away all hope of 
ever paying any part of this debt, and leave: us 
nothing to mortgage but our land and our malt : 
whereas if a conſiderable part of this debt was diſ- 
charged before any new war broke out, or we were 
reduced to any ſuch dilemma as I have mentioned; 
we ſhould find ourſelves, whillt it laſted, in a 
much better. condition of offence, and we might 
be able, as ſoon as it was over, to reſume the ſame 
operations, and to proceed in our great domeſtic 
concern. | 

Theſe conſiderations will have great weight with 
men, who are able to combine, all that is to be 
combined on ſuch an important occaſion, and, by 
reflecting on the paſt, and by obſerving the preſent, 
to judge of the future. The only effectual, and 
therefore neceſſary, remedies may appear violent, 
even to them: but they will conſider, and every 
man ought to conſider, that if we cannot bear our 
diſtemper, and will not bear our cure, the political 
body muſt periſh. This miſerable ſtate will create 
juſtly the zndignation of mankind, But this indig- 
nation ſhould turn againſt thoſe who have brought 
us into it, not againſt thoſe who would deliver us 
from it. This is the language of reaſon, dictated 
by public ſpirit: but private intereſt and narrow 
views will dictate another. 


The 
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The monied men will complain loudly that they 
are expoſed to perpetual reductions of intereſt, 
which have ſerved no other purpoſe than to nouriſh 
the profuſion of ſucceſſive adminiſtrations : and, 
if this was to continue, their complaints would 
be juſt, and the hardſhips impoſed upon them 


intolerable. It is, therefore, juſt that neither they 


ſhould conſent to this new reduction of intereſt, 
which may be called a new tax upon them, nor the 
landed men to the continuance of that old and 
heavy tax on land, unleſs they have the utmoſt ſe- 
curity that the whole ſhall be applied to its proper 
uſe. There will be ftill complaints; and we ſhall 
hear the melancholy condition to which the widow 
and the orphan, whole ſmall but fole fortunes are 
in the funds, will be reduced, moſt pathetically 
diſplayed. The anſwer will be, however, obvious. 
If the widow and the orphan,who have their eſtates 
in money, ſuffer by the reduction of intereſt ; 
the widow and the orphan, who have their eſtates 
in land, will ſuffer by the continuance of the 
tax upon it: and both one and the other muſt 
take their ſhare in the common calamity of their 
country. 

But the truth is, that the feeble voice of the wi- 
dow and the orphan will be little heard. The great 
din will be raiſed by ſtock-jobbers and uſurers, by 
the principal men in our great companies, who, 
born to ſerve and to. obey, have been bred to com- 
mand eyen government itſelf, "Theſe men will 
roar aloud, and endeavour, by ſilent intrigue, as 
well as by noife, to obſtruct every meaſure that 


tends to emancipate government out of their hands, 


to make the exchequer, what it ought to be, the 
great ſpring of public credit, and the great ſcene 


of all tranſactions relative to public receipts and 
payments, | 


- 
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Let theſe men learn therefore to {ubmit, and to 
reaſon, as old Bateman did, when the reduction of 
intereſt was agreed to in the year one thouſand ſe- 
ven hundred and ſeventeen. + He told my Lord 
Stanhope, he was glad this reſolution had been 
taken ; becauſe, though his intereſt diminiſhed, he 
ſhould think his principal more ſecure than ever. 
On the whole, complaints from this quarter will 
make little impreſſion on a miniſter, who knows 
that, though ſuch men have been employed whilſt 
new debts were to be contracted every year, and 
the public, like an extravagant ſpendthrift, was 
obliged to deal with uſurers on their own terms; 
yet they are not to be conſulted when debts are to 
be paid, and the public to be taken out of their 
hands; who knows, in ſhort, that his arms are 
longer 'than theirs, and makes them feel that he 
will keep, or not keep, meaſures with them ac- 
cording to.their behaviour ; who purſues ſteadily 
the wiſe and honeſt deſign of rendering his own 
and every future adminiſtration independent of 
them. 

Much oppoſition will ariſe from two other quar- 
ters, the country and the court ; in which I ſhould 
apprehend that the leaſt plauſible might be the moſt 
ſucceſsful. 

The landed man will think it hard, that he is 
not ſuffered to enjoy a little eaſe after having boren 
the burden and heat of the day, during a long 
courſe of expenſive peace and of ruinous war. All 
that can be ſaid, to perſuade him, that an imme— 
diate diminution of the land-tax is contrary to his 
intereſt, will pals for deception and paradox. He 
will be apt to reaſon like his country tenants, who 
are always trightened at an immediate expence, 
though remote and yet great profit mult be the cer- 
tain conſequence of it. Let ſuch a man look back 
then, and take his leſſon from what is paſt. Ile 

will 
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will find that, whilſt he winked at profuſion, becauſe 
he was flattered by abatements on the land-tax- 
debts, debts were contracted that have coſt him 
much more, than the continuance of that tax would 
have coſt him. It we look back to the firſt ten 
years of his preſent majeſty's reign, we {hall find 
this very remarkably verified, Let the fame man, 
after he has looked, look forward again. He will 
ſee that, as any diminution of the land-tax to be 
ſupplied out of the produce of the ſinking fund, 
or by borrowing even at three per cent. on the cre- 
dit of it, mult prevent, or retard, which may be 
equivalent to preventing, the diſcharge of any con- 
ſiderable part of our debt; ſo he will continue ex- 
poſed to have the whole tax laid anew, on the firſt 
occaſion, either real or pretended. He may find 
himſelf, after a little reſpite, under the load of the 
ſame tax, and of an increaſed debt: and this ma 
be all he will get by refuſing to bear a little longer, 
for his own ſake, and for an important object, what 
he has boren ſeveral years for the ſake of others, 
and for the ſupport of a moſt unſucceſsful war ; for 
ſuch it may be reckoned, after the French were beat 
at Dettinghen. 

On the other ſide, if he is wiſe enough to defire, 


* thatthe four ſhillings in the pound be continued for 


a few years; he will have his ſhare in the common 
benefits of diminithing public debts, increaſing pub. 
lic credit, improving trade, and reſtoring national 
proſperity. He may entertain the comfortable hope 
of a time when he, or his poſterity, will have no 
need of conſenting to any tax at all on land in time 
of peace; ſince the annual produce of other funds 
will be ſooner or later, in this method, ſufficient to 
defray the annual expence of the government. He 
may acquire an advantage that will make him ample 
amends for what it coſt him. Such of the taxes, 
whether of exciſe or of cuſtoms, as bear hardeſt on 


the 
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the laborers and on our own manufactures, may be 
reduced, gradually at leaſt, without any conſidera- 
ble interruption of the operations neceſſary to dif- 
charge our national debt: and though he 1s little 
accuſtomed to think himſelf as much affected by 
other taxes, as he is by the land-tax, he will ſoon 
perceive, that a ſaving on every thing he eats, drinks, 
or wears, is a laſting and a large repayment of what 
this tax took from him whilſt he conſented to con- 


tinue it. He will find himſelf a gainer, not only 


by what he faves in his expences, but by the im- 
provement of his eſtate; for the whole ſyſtem of 
national wealth and proſperity are intimately con- 
nected. 

The courtier will complain loudly, authorita- 
tively, and pompouſly, that any retrenchments on 
our annual expences may do more hurt, than the 
ſaving can do good. But I believe it not hard to 
ſhew, that three ſhillings, or three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence in the pound on land, leaving the reſt of the 
four ſhillings to go to the finking fund, would be 
more than ſufficient to anſwer the neceſſary expences 
in time of peace. Wiſe men are able to do a great 
deal with a little: every knave or fool is ready to 
do a little with a great deal. The former know that 
good policy conſiſts in obſerving two ſorts of ceco- 
nomy, the greater and the leſs: to proportion, by 
the firſt, our expences to our circumſtances and to 
thoſe of our neighbours, and to do it with the ut- 
molt frugality that theſe circumſtances combined 
together will admit : to controul, by the ſecond, in 
the molt ſtrict and regular manner, the diſpenſation 
of the public treaſure from the higheſt down to the 
loweſt offices of the ſtate. It is of the utmoſt im- 
portance at this time eſpecially, that both theſe kinds 
of œconomy be practiſed. Our well-being : even 
our ſecurity depends upon them, If we do not pay 
our debts, we muſt fink under the load of _ 

an 
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and if we go about to pay them, without praQiſing 
theſe two forts of ceconomy ; the ridiculous figure, 
which I have ſeen in a Dutch print, of a man toilin 
and ſweating to cord a rope of hay, whilſt an aſs 
bites it off at the other end as faſt as he cords it, 
will be our proper emblem. | 

Extreme frugality was one of the means employ- 
ed by the great miniſter who has been quoted above: 
and the ſucceſs he had in fimilar circumſtances, 
ſhould encourage the practice of the ſame frugality 
in ours. But he employed another expedient like- 
wiſe, which is not leſs neceſſary here than it was 
there, nor in our time than it was in his. The ex- 

dient I mean, is that of reforming abuſes. Sul 
rendered this reformation no inconſiderable fund for 
the payment of public debts. Whether we can do 
ſo, as effectually as he did, or no, I determine not. 
But thus much is certain. Such a reformation will 
make all future ſervices be carried on at a cheaper 
rate for the public; and ſaving is often the ſureſt 
way of gaining. Materials might be collected, not 
for a pamphlet, but for a regular treatiſe under 
diſtin heads, concerning the abuſes and corrupti- 
ons which prevail among us in every part of the 
public ſervice, and concerning the conſequences of 
them : I know not too whether ſome work of this 
kind ſhould not be undertaken, as invidious as it 
may ſeem, if nothing is done to reform theſe abuſes, 
and to extinguiſh this corruption. 11450 

They were creeping forward long ago: but ſince 
a certain period, they have advanced with very large 
ſtrides. | Frauds were connived at, perhaps encou- 
raged, and corruption was propagated formerly by 
principal men who had, for the moſt part, more 
ambition than avarice, and who raiſed, by theſe 
means, a formidable party that might ſupport them 
in power. But in proceſs of time, and in favorable 
conjunctures, the contagion roſe higher, and ſpread 
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ſtill wider; principal men became parties to the 
greateſt frauds; and the higheſt of thoſe who go- 
verned, and the loweſt of thoſe who were governed, 
contributed, in their degrees, to the univerſal ra- 
pine. The greateſt particular cheat, whereof any 
xample can be found, was, I believe, that which 
arrears of ſubſidies to foreign princes, and arrears 
of pay to foreign troops, gave the opportunity and 

the means of executing. | | | 
I am ſenſible, that the repreſentation I have made 
of the degeneracy of our age and people, may give 
occaſion to ſay, that the very things I have been 
pleading for are impracticable. It will be aſked 
what expectation can be entertained of raiſing a 
diſintereſted public ſpirit among men who have no 
other principle than that of private intereſt, who 
arc individuals rather than fellow- citizens, who prey 
on one another, and are, in a ſtate of civil ſociety, 
much like to Hobbes's men in his ſuppoſed ſtate of 
nature? J muſt agree, though unwillingly, that the 
enterprize is difficult. But the more difficult it is, 
if nothing lels can relieve us from the load of debt 
we lie under, nor prevent the conſequences of lying 
under it much longer; every attempt to raiſe this 
ſpirit and promote theſe meaſures, even the weakeſt, 
even mine, is commendable. The landed men are 
the true owners of our political veſſel: the monied 
men, as ſuch, are no more than paſlengers in it. 
To the firſt, therefore, all exhortations to aſſume this 
ſpirit ſhould be addreſſed. It is their part to ſet the 
example: and when they do ſo, they have a right 
to expect that the paſſengers ſhould contribute their 
proportion to ſave the veſſel. If they ſhould prove 
refractory; they mult be told, that there is a law in 
behalf of the public, more ſacred and more antient- 
too, for it is as antient as political ſociety, than all 
thoſe under the terms of which they would exempt 
| themſelves 
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themſelves from any reduction of intereſt, and con- 
ſequently from any reimburſement of their princi- 
pal; though this reduction and this reimburſement 
be abſolutely neceſſary to reſtore the proſperity of 
the nation, and to provide for her ſecurity in the 
mean time. The law I mean, 1s that which nature 
and reaſon dictate, and which declares the preſer- 
vation of the common-wealth to be ſuperior to all 
other laws. 

If ſuch a co-operation of the landed and monied 
intereſts is once brought about, the way will lie 
ſmooth before us, and a proſpect of national proſ- 
perity at the end of it will open before us yearly. 
Even the proſpect will be of great advantage both 
at home and abroad. We ſhall feel it in the rifc 
of our credit, in the confidence which our friends, 
and in the reſpect which our enemies, will have for 
us: a reſpect that will be due juſtly to a people 
who exert ſo much vigor in the midſt of ſo much 
diſtreſs, and take effectual meaſures to reſtore their 
national ſtrength, and to reſume their former dig- 
nity, inſtead of languiſhing on, under impotence 
and contempt. | 

The man, who is not fired by ſuch conſiderations 
as theſe, muſt have no elevation of mind, no love 
tor his country, no regard for poſterity, nor the 
leaſt tincture of that public morality which diſtin- 
guiſhes a good from a bad citizen. I know that 
futility, ignorance, and every kind of profligacy 
are general : but I know too that they are not uni- 
verſal, and therefore I do not deſpair. In all events, 
the merit of preſerving our country from beggary, 
is little inferior to that of preſerving it from ſlavery. 
They who engage therefore in ſo good a cauſe, and 
purſue it ſteadily in that public ſpirit, a revival of 
which can alone fave this nation. from mifery, from 
oppreſſion, and perhaps from confuſion, the uſual 
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conſequence of the other two; they will deſerve 
better, I preſume to ſay, the title of “ ultimi Bri- 
© tannorum,” even if they ſhould be defeated by 
the worſt ſubjects of Britain, than that uſurer Brutus, 
and that ſevere exactor of contributions, Caſſius, 
deſerved the title of © ultimi Romanorum,”” when 
they were defeated in another manner by the worſt 
citizens of Rome. 

After all that has been ſaid in theſe papers, and 
all that might be ſaid, concerning the conduct of 
the houſe of Auſtria, from the reign of King William 
to the preſent time; it may be proper to add ſome- 
thing by way of precaution, and to prevent very 
falſe concluſions, that many will be ready to draw 
from very true premiſſes. 

It is notoriouſly true, that a ſpirit of bigotry, of 
tyranny, and of avarice in the court of Vienna, 
maintained long the troubles in Hungary, which 
might have been appeaſed much ſooner than the 
were. Thus a great and conſtant diverſion a 
kept up in favor of France, even at the time 
when the two houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon were 
ſtruggling for that great prize, the Spaniſh ſucceſ- 
ſion, till the French troops took poſſeſſion of Paſſau, 
and the malecontents of Hungary raiſed contributi- 
ons in the very ſuburbs of Vienna. 

It is notoriouſly true, that we might have had 
nothing more than a defenſive war, as | have faid in 
the foregoing papers, to make againit France, with 
an Auſtrian prince on the throne of Spain, at the 
death of Charles the Second; if the Emperor 
Leopold would have concurred in the wife and practi- 
cable meaſures which King William propoſed. 

It is notoriouſly true, that we might have avoided 
the defeat at Almanza, and have dries much 
better the war in Spain; if a predilection for ac- 


quiſitions in Italy had not determined the councils 
| of 
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of Vienna to precipitate the evacuation of Mantua, 
wherein an army of French was blocked up after 
the battle of Turin, and which was let looſe in 
this manner, againſt the opinion of the queen and 
the ſtates general, time enough to beat us at Al- 


manza. 


Finally, for I will deſcend no more to particulars, 
it is notoriouſly true, that we might have taken 
Toulon, and have carried the war into the beſt 
provinces of France, for which Queen Anne had 
made, at a vaſt expence, all the neceflary prepara- 
tions; if. the Auſtrians had not detached, in that 
very point of time, twelve thouſand men on the 
expedition to Naples, and if Prince Eugene had not 
ſhewn too viſibly, before perſons {till alive, that the 
taking of Toulon was the leaſt of his objeQs. 

"Theſe facts are ſufficient to ſhew, how much the 
miſtaken policy of the court of Vienna has over- 
loaded her allies during more than half a century, 
and has defeated the great deſign which theſe allies, 
and Britain in particular, carried on for her at the 
expence of infinite blood and treaſure. Now there 
are many in this kingdom, very ready to conclude 
from theſe facts, and from others of the ſame kind 
poſterior to theſe, that our experience ſhould teach 
us to neglect the intereſts of the houſe of Auſtria, 
and to be regardleſs of all that paſſes on the conti- 
nent for the time to come. But ſurely ſuch con- 
cluſions are very falſe. The principle of our con- 
duct has been right, and our manner of pufſuin 
it alone wrong. It was our neglect of the general 
intereſts of Europe, from the ee treaty to 
the revolution of our government in one thouſand 
ſix hundred and eighty-eight, that gave to France 
a long opportunity, and the means of raiſing an 
exorbitant power. It has been zeal without know- 


ledge, and a ſtrange ſubſerviency to private intereſts, 
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which have almoſt exhauſted this country, and de- 
feated all our endeavours for the public good fince 
that time. This we may alter. The principle of 
policy we cannot, as long as the diviſion of power 
and property in Europe continues the ſame. We 
are an iſland indeed: but if a ſuperior power gives 
the law to the continent, I apprehend that it will - 
give it to us too in ſome great degree. Our fore- 
fathers apprehended, with reaſon, the exorbitant 
power of the houſe of Auſtria, and thought that 
the pretenſions of Mary Queen of Scots might give, 
even when ſhe was a priſoner, opportunity and 
advantage, as they did no doubt, to this power to 
diſturb our peace, and even to invade our iſland. 
The exorbitant power of the two branches of the 
houſe of Bourbon give ſurely in this reſpect, as well 
as in others, at leaſt the ſame cauſe of apprehenſion 
now. It is, therefore, plainly our intereſt to main- 
tain the rivalry between the families of Auſtria and 
of Bourbon; and for that purpoſe to aſſiſt the for- 
mer on every occaſion , againſt the latter, as far as 
the common cauſe of Europe, not her private am- 
bition, requires; and as far as our national circum- 
ſtances may enable us to meaſure out our aſſiſtance 
in any conjuncture to her. 

Theſe are the meaſures and proportions, accord- 
ing to which alone political ſocieties ought to unite 
in alliances, and to aſſiſt one another. There is a 
political, as well as a natural, feli-love; and the 
tormer ought to be, to every member of a common- 
wealth, the determining principle of action, where 
public intereit 1s concerned, that the latter will be 
to him moſt certainly wherever his private intereſt 
is concerned. I have heard it often ſaid of one 
man, that he was a friend or an enemy to the houſe 
of Auſtria; and of another, that he was a friend or 
an enemy to the houſe of Bourbon. But theſe ex- 

| preſſions 
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preſſions proceed generally from paſſion and prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, as the ſentiments they impute muſt proceed, 
whenever they are real, from theſe cauſes, or from 
one which is ſtill worſe, from corruption. A 
wiſe prince, and a wiſe people, bear no regard to 
other ſtates, except that which ariſes from the coin- 
cidence or repugnancy of their ſeveral intereſts ; and 
this regard muſt therefore vary, as theſe intereſts 
will do, in the perpetual fluctuation of human af- 
fairs. Thus Queen Elizabeth and her people op- 
poſed the houſe of Auſtria, and ſupported the houſe 
of Bourbon, in the ſixteenth century. Thus 8 
Anne and her people oppoſed the houſe of Bourbon, 
and ſupported the houſe of Auſtria, in the eigh- 
teenth. The firſt, indeed, was done with wiſer 
council; the laſt with greater force of arms. By 
the firſt, our country was enriched ; by the laſt, it 
was impoveriſhed 


* 
N. B. Theſe conſiderations were written thus far in the year 
ſeventeen hundred and forty- nine, but were never finiſhed. 
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Sixcr you are ſo curious to know what paſſed 
in a converſation lately between one of your ac- 
quaintance and myſelf, wherein you have been told 
that I maintained a very ſingular paradox; I will 
give you ſome account of it, a general and ſhort 
account, at leaſt, of the firſt part, and one ,more 
particular and more full of the laſt, which is called 
paradoxical. You led me firſt, in my retreat, to 
abſtract philoſophical reaſonings: and, though it 
be late to begin them at forty years of age, when 
the mind has not been accuſtomed to them 
earlier, yet I have learned enough under ſo good 
a guide, not to be afraid of engaging in- them, 
whenever the cauſe of God and of natural religion 

is concerned. 
They were both concerned very deeply, on the 
occaſion you refer to. 'There had been much dif- 
courſe, 

Fe 
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courſe, in the company that was preſent, concern. 
ing the abſurd opinions, which many theiſtical 
phllolophery entertained of old about the Supreme 

eing. Many had been cited, and many reflections 
had been made on them, by ſeveral, when the diſ- 

ute became particular between * Damon and me, 
be denying, and I affirming, that there are ſufficient 
proofs of the exiſtence of one Supreme Being, the 
firſt intelligent cauſe of all things. You may be 
ſure, I made uſe of thoſe you furniſhed me with by 
a geometrical application of the doctrine of final 
cauſes, which ſhews, in various inſtances, what 
numberleſs chances there are againſt one, that intel. 
ligence and deſign were employed in the production 
of each of theſe phænomena. 

When I could not filence my adv * by theſe 
proofs, though they carry probability up to a rea- 
ſonable, if not to an abſolute, certainty, I infiſted 
on a proof which muſt give this certainty, I think, 
to every one who acknowledges that we are capable 
of demonſtrative knowledge. I argued, * a poſte- 
e rior1,” from the intuitive knowledge of ourſelves, 
and the ſenſitive knowledge of objects exterior to 
ourſelves, which we have, up to that demonſtrative 
knowledge of God's exiſtence, which we are able 
to acquire by a due uſe of our reaſon. Here we 
ſtuck a little, and he was ready to deny all ſenſitive 
knowledge, on the chimerical notions of Father 
Malebranche, and ſome other philoſophers, without 
conſidering that he deprived himſelf, in denying the 
exiſtence of God, of thoſe expedients, by which 
the others pretended to account for the perception 
of the ideas of objects exterior to the mind, inde- 
pendently of any ſenſitive knowledge. 1 endea- 
vored to ſhew him, that to renounce ſenſitive 
knowledge, was to renounce, in ſome fort, huma- 
nity, and to place ourſelves in ſome unknown rank, 


either 


* I chooſe to call him by this feigned name here. 
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either above it, or below it. I endeavored to ſtate 
the true notion, by ſtating the true bounds, of ſen- 
ſitive knowledge, which is not ſufficient indeed to 
ſhew us the inward conſtitutions of ſubſtances, and 
their real eſſences ; but which is ſufficient to prove 
to us their exiſtence, and to diſtinguiſh them by their 
effects. I concluded this article by quoting to him a 
paſſage in the logic of Port-royal, wherein it is ſaid, 
that no man ever doubted, in good earneſt, whether 
there is an earth, a ſun, and a moon, no more than 
he doubted, whether the whole is bigger than a 
part; that we may ſay, with our mouths, that we 
doubt of all theſe things, becauſe we may lie ; but 
that we cannot oblige our minds to fay ſo ; from 
whence it is concluded, more generally than I ſhall 
conclude, that Pyrrhonians are not a ſect perſuaded 
of what they ſay, but a ſe& of liars, He did not 
inſiſt much longer, but left me to purſue my argu- 
ment, from intuitive and ſenſitive knowledge, to a 
demonſtration of God's exiſtence, which great and 
fundamental truth reſults neceſſarily from a concur- 
rence of all the kjnds of human knowledge employed 
in the proof of it, | | 

I was not interrupted by him in the courſe of this 
argument, nor did he attempt to break any links of 
this chain of demonſtration, but followed the exam- 
ple of all thoſe who refuſe to yield to it. They are 
lo far from conſidering the degrees, the bounds, 
and within theſe, the ſufficiency of human know- 
ledge, that they aſk continually, and that others en- 
deavor, very often, vainly to give them, knowledge 
concerning the divine nature and attributes particu- 
larly, which it is impoſſible and unneceſſary we 
ſhould have, even on the ſuppoſition that there is a 
God. Unable to break through this demonſtration, 
they hope to weaken the effect of it, on themſelves 
and others, by ſounding high the difficulties that 
preſent themſelves whenever we reaſon on the man- 
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ner of God's exiſtence, on his attributes, on his 
providence, and on many points relative to theſe. 
That is, they will not receive a demonſtration, made 
according to the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct ideas that 
we have, and by the moſt preciſe connection of 
them, becauſe there are other things which we cannot 
demonſtrate, nor explain, for want of other ideas. 
This proceeding is ſo unreaſonable, that the Atheiſt 


 _ Himſelf does not hold it on any other occaſion; but 


admits the truth of many propoſitions, though he 
be unable to reſolve ſeveral dificulties that are, fome 
way or other, relative to them. He reaſons on this 
important article of human knowledge, as he would 
be aſhamed to reaſon on any other. 

J might have reſted the argument here, becauſe, 
though there are ſecrets of the divine nature and 
ceconomy which human reaton cannot penetrate, 
yet ſeveral of the objections to them, which Atheiſts 
commonly make, even that of phyſical and moral 
evil, and the ſuppoſed unjuſt diſtribution of good 
and evil, which has been made in all ages, and 
which is now more prevalent than ever, by the 
joint endeavors of Atheiſts and Chriſtian divines, are 
eaſy to be refuted. Theſe ſubjects have been ſo 
often treated between you and me, that I ſhall ſay 
nothing of them here, though I did not decline 
them there. On the contrary, if I do not flatter 
myſelf, I ſaid enough to defeat the attack of the 
Arheiſt, and to difappoint the treachery of the di- 
vine. After which I infiſted, with great reaſon 
furely on my fide, that theſe difficulties, and more 
of the ſame ſort, were ſo little able to embaraſs the 
Atheiſt, that, inſtead of being repugnant to his ſyſ- 
tem, a neceflary conſequence of it is, that ſuch 
difficulties ſhould ariſe, He is ſo little ſurpriſed to 
find them, that he would be ſurpriſed not to tind 
them. In demonſtrating, to him, the exiſtence of 
God, his re>fon has not demonſtrated to him a be- 
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ing little raiſed above humanity, and about whom 
he may always aſſume on human ideas, ſuch as the 
divinities of the Heathen were. She has demon— 
ſtrated to him the exiſtence of an all- perfect ſelf. 
exiſtent being, the ſource of all exiſtence, inviſible 
and incomprehenſible ; the author, not only of all 
that is viſible and comprehenſible to his creatures, 
but of all that is, in the whole extent of nature, 
whether viſible or comprehenſible to them or not. 
From hence he concludes, and well he may, that 
there muſt be many phænomena phyſical and moral 
for which he can, and many for which he cannot, 
account. The ſyſtem of God's attributes being, 
like the exerciſe of them, infinite, and our ſyſtem 
of ideas and of mental operations being very narrow 
and imperfe&, it follows neceſſarily, that ſome few 
parts of the former ſyſtem are proportionable to the 
latter, and that a multitude of others are not ſo. 
A Theiſt may ſuffer himſelf to be led into difficulties ; 
but the Atheiſt, take what ſyſtem of atheiſm you 
pleaſe, muſt fall into abſurdity, and be obliged to 
aſſert what implies contradiction. 

I conſidered the Supreme Being, in all I ſaid, as 
a firſt intelligent cauſe, and as the Creator of the 
univerſe. From hence my antagoniſt took occaſion 
to ridicule what the theiſtical poets, philoſophers, 
and legiſlators have advanced concerning the firſt 
principles or the beginning of things, and the ope- 
rations of divine wiſdom and power, in the produc- 
tion of them, as if they had been cotemporar 
hiſtorians and ſpectators of what they related moſt 
affirmatively and circumſtantially. I joined with 
him, for the moſt part, in giving them this ridicule, 
and expreſſed myſelf with a juſt indignation againſt 
them, for attempting to impoſe ſo many fictions on 
mankind, and for preſuming to account for the pro- 
ceedings of infinite wiſdom and power, by the 
whimſies of their own imaginations. He did not 
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ſpare Moſes, nor I Plato. But when he went ſo far 
as to deny, on the ſtrength of a very weak ſophiſm, 
that we are obliged to aſcribe the creation or for- 
mation of the world to intelligence and wiſdom, he 
turned, I think, the ridicule on himſelf, for he rea- 
ſoned thus: 

When you inveſtigate the proceedings of nature, 
you obſerve certain means, that ſeem, to you, pro- 
portioned to certain ends. You perceive too, that 
you cannot imitate nature any other way than by 
proportioning means to ends, and thus you frame 
that complex idea of wiſdom, to which you aſcribe 
the phænomena, and the imaginary final cauſes of 
them. But you are groſsly miſtaken when you aſ- 
fume, that nature acts by ſuch means as ſeem to you 
proportioned to theſe ends. Here is a clock which 
marks the hours and minutes, and ſtrikes regularly, 
at certain periods, a certain number of times. The 
inward conſtruction of this clock is unknown to 
you. But you ſee one made, which, by the means 
of certain weights, produces all the ſame. effeQs, 
Will you affert now, that the motions of the firſt 
clock are regulated by weights, becauſe thoſe of the 
ſecond are ſo? You will be much deceived if you 
do, for the motions of the firſt clock are produced 
and regulated by a ſpring. 

This argument would have ſome force in oppoſi- 
tion to ſuch naturaliſts as Strato of Lampſacus, as 
Des Caries, and as others who have made hypothe- 
tical worlds, and have pretended to account for all 
the phænomena by ſuch laws of matter and motion 
as they have thought fit to eſtabliſh. But in the 
preſent cale it is a mere paralogiſm, and unworthy 
of the man who employed it, ſince it ſerves to ex- 
plain and confirm that very reaſoning which it is 
intended to oppoſe. 'The ſame motions are pro- 
duced indeed by different means, but ſtill theſe dif- 
ferent 
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ferent means are proportioned alike to the ſame end, 
which proves the very thing I would prove, the 
intelligence of a workman. 

When we had done ſpeaking of philoſophers who 
admit the beginning of the world, we proceeded to 
thoſe who deny it; and Damon ſeemed to think 
himſelf ſtrongly intrenched in the ſyitem of its 
eternity. As we cannot conceive, ſaid he, that 
matter was created and brought out of nothing, ſo 
we cannot concelve, neither that matter could of 
itſelf produce motion, nor that matter and motion 
together could produce thought. But there ariſes 
from hence no neceſſity of afluming, that there 
is any ſuperior being. Matter, motion, thought 
are eternal, and have been always waat they are. 
The fame nature, and the ſame courſe of things, 
that exiſt actually, have always exiſted. 

To this it was eaſy to anſwer, that if I agreed 
with him in owning the eternity of the world, this 
conceſſion would not infirm the proofs I had 
brought of an eternal Being, diſtin& from the 
world, as the workman is from his work. We ma 
allow the world to be eternal, without allowin 
that it is the ſole eternal Being. All that exiſts, 
has a cauſe of its exiſtence, either out of itſelf, or 
in itſelf. It has no cauſe of its exiſtence out of itſelf, 
if it is the ſole eternal Being. It has this cauſe then 
within itſelf, and exiſts by ihe neceſſity of its own 
nature. The Atheiſt affirms then, that it is impoſli- 
ble to conceive that this world ſhould not exiſt ; or, 
ſhould exiſt any otherwiſe than it does exiſt, both 
in matter and in form. This ſeems to be infinitely 
abſurd; for the Atheiſt either has no ideas in his 
mind when he pronounces theſe words, © exiſts by 
the neceſſity of its nature;” or he underſtands 
ſuch a neceſſity of exiſtence, that a ſuppoſition of 
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the contrary would imply a contradiction. If the 
Atheiit fays, he has no idea of ſuch a neceſſity, 
he has then no idea of the eternity of the world. 
If he ſays, as Damon did fay, that he can no more 
conceive this world not to exiſt, or to exiſt diffe- 
rently from its preſent exiſtence, than he can con- 
ceive the equality of twice two to four not to exiſt, 
he ſays nothing to the purpoſe; ſince the neceſſity 
of exiſtence, according to him, cannot be admitted 
till he has given us another definition of what we 
are to underſtand by theſe words; and another de- 
ſinition, intelligible and reaſonable, I think, he never 
will be able to give. 

After having puſhed this argument beyond reply, 
which I borrowed but did not weaken, I added, 
that Ariſtotle, and other antient philoſophers, who 
believed the world eternal, did not fall into the ab- 
ſurdity of believing it uncauſed. They believed it 
eternal, in the order of time, but they believed it 
the effect of a ſuperior cauſe, in the order of cauſa- 
lity. The diſtinction is, perhaps, too metaphyſical, 
but it ſerves to ſhew, ſince they made it, to what 
{hiits they were driven in maintaining the eternity of 
the world, and how little reaſon the modern Atheiſt 
has to lean on their authority. 

From refuting his opinions, I was led to advance 
one of my own, and to aſſert, this fact, “ The 
„ world had a beginning,” is a fact, founded on 
ſuch a tradition, as no reaſonable man can refuſe to 
accept. This is the paradox, in advancing of 
which, I had, not only Damon, but almoſt all 
thoſe who were preſent, againſt me. It took up 
the reſt of our converſation, and I will: tell you, 
not only what I ſaid to ſupport my opinion then, 
but what has come into my thoughts upon the ſam 
ſubject ſince. LE | 

Though we cannot have, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a cer- 
tain knowledge of any fact whereof we have not 

been 
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been ourſelves witneſſes, yet are there ſeveral ſuch 
facts whereof we cannot doubt. High probability 
muſt ſtand often in lieu of certainty, or we muſt 
be, every moment, at a loſs how to form our opi- 
nions and to regulate our conduct. Such is our 
condition, and we cannot think it unreaſonably im- 
poſed, ſince we are able, by a right uſe of our rea- 
ſon, to aſcend through various degrees from abſo- 
lute improbability, which is little diſtant from evi- 
dent falſehood, to that degree of probability, which 
is little diſtant from evident truth. On this prin- 
ciple let us proceed to confider, how high this 
propoſition, * the world had a beginning,” ſtands 
in the ſcale of probability. We ſhall find, perhaps, 
that it ſtands too high to have the propoſition paſs 
for a paradox, when I have told you what was faid 
in converſation, and what has occurred to me ſince, 
on the ſame ſubject. _ 

An hiſtorical fact, which contains nothing that 
contradicts general experience, and our own obſer- 
vation, has already the appearance of probability 
and, if it be ſupported by the teſtimony of proper 
witneſſes, it acquires all the appearances of truth; 
that is, it becomes really probable in the higheſt de- 
gree. A fact, on the other hand, which is repugnant 
to experience, ſhocks us from the firſt; and if we 
receive it afterwards for a true fact, we receive it 
on outward authority, not on inward conviction. 
Now to do ſo is extremely abſurd ; ſince the ſame 
experience that contradicts this particular fact, af, 
firms this general fact, that men lie very often, and 
that their authority alone is a very trail foundation 
of aſſent. 

It may ſeem a little extraordinary, and perhaps 
chimerical, to our firſt thoughts, to examine which 
is molt conformable to experience, the eternity of 
the world, or the beginning of it in time; and it 
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would be really ſo, if, to conſtitute this conformity 
to experience, it were ſtrictly neceſſary, on every 
occaſion, to cite a fact of ſimilar kind. But there 
is no ſuch neceſſity in the nature of things, and this 
conformity may be ſufficiently conſtituted otherwiſe. 
Were it not ſo, our ignorance would produce very 
contrary effects, equally abſurd; for this mother of. 
ſuperſtitious credulity, would be the mother likewiſe 
of moſt unreaſonable incredulity. | 

The probability of a fact, whereof there are 
frequent and notorious examples, may force our 
aſſent at once, hke thoſe which happen conſtantly 
in the ordinary courſe of things. But ſtill it is 
true, that a fact of which we find no preciſe exam- 
ple within our knowledge, may have a conformity, 
properly ſo called, with our experience. The pro- 
bability ariſing from this ſort of conformity will 
not be perceived, indeed, ſo ſoon as the other, but 
when it is perceived, will determine alike. This 
cale may be compared to that of the mathema- 
tician, who arrives at truth by a long proceſs of 
demonſtration, and who can doubt of this truth 
afterwards, no more than he doubted of thoſe ſelt- 
evident truths which carry inſtantaneous conviction 
to the mind. 

A fact may be, in the reſpect we ſpeak of here, 
indifferent. We may diſcover, in our experience, 
none of the ſame ſort: and yet none that imply 
contradiction with it. Such a fact, therefore, is 
merely new; and experience will be far from teach- 
ing us to reject any fact on this account alone. 
When ſuch facts, therefore, new to us, according 
to the extent of our knowledge, but not ſo to other 
men, are atteſted by credible witneſſes, he muſt act 
very unreaſonably, who refuſes to give that degree 
of aſſent to them, which is proportionable to the 
credulity of the witnefles. Again, the fact may be 
| conformable 
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able to experience by a certain analogy phyſical or 
moral, if not by particular examples, and may be 
admitted therefore, on proper teſtimony, more ea- 
fily ſtill, than one of thoſe which I called indifferent. 
One reſts wholly on teſtimony, but experience gives 
to the other an indirect, if not a direct, confirma- 
tion. 

Let me quote a ſtory, which will ſerve to illuſ- 
frate all I have been ſaying. A certain king of 
Siam was firmly perſuaded that Sommona-Codom had 
ſtraddled over the gulph of Bengal; that the print 
of his right foot was ſeen at Pra-bat, and that of 
his left foot at Lanca. This pious legend was cer- 
tainly repugnant to his majeſty's experience, the 
firſt foundation of probability : and he fell into the 
abſurdity of believing it on the moſt precarious of 
human authorities, the authority of his prieſts, who 
had taught him, perhaps, that the merit of his faith 
in the legend of Sommona-Codom increaſed as the 
probability of what it contained diminiſhed. When 
the Dutch ambaſſador aſſured the ſame prince, that 
the ſurface of the water hardened ſo much in his 
country, during the winter, that men, and beaſts, 
and heavy carriages paſled over it, the prince treat- 
ed him as a liar. He knew no example of this 
kind: and the ſeeming nonconformity to exper'- 
ence, in this caſe, had the effect which the real 
nonconformity to experience ſhould have had in the 
other. I call this a ſeeming nonconformity ; be- 
cauſe although the good Siameſe knew no exam- 
ple, in point, of what the ambaſlador told him, yet 
he might have reflected on ſeveral peculiar objects 
of his knowledge, that would have brought it up 
to a real conformity. He knew, for I think the 
art of caſting cannon was known in this country, 
that extreme heat could give fluidity to the hardeſt 
metals : from whence he might have concluded, 
very naturally, that extreme cold was capable of 
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producing a very contrary effect, that of condenſ- 
ing and hardening fluid ſubſtances. In his coun- 
try there was no ice; but he knew that there fell 
ſometimes on the neighbouring mountains of Ava, 
of Pegu, and of Laos, a certain white cold and ſo- 
lid ſubſtance, which was nothing elſe than water, 
condenſed and hardened in one ſeaſon, and melting 
and flowing in another. He was a man of good 
ſenſe, they ſay, and therefore we may believe that 
theſe conſiderations diſcovering to him a real, though 
not exact, conformity to his experience, he gave 
credit to the Dutchman afterwards. 

Let us conſider now, on our part, whether there 
are not facts that contain all that is neceſſary to eſta- 
bliſh the higheſt probability, though there are no 
examples of the ſame, and though we ſhould allow, 
that a bare non- repugnancy to experience, or a 
ſtrong analogy to it, do not afford ſufficient grounds 
of probability. Suppoſe then a fact, preſerved in 
hiſtory or tradition, which has the two conditions 
of non-repugnancy and of analogy, and the con- 
trary to which cannot be aſſerted without abſurdity. 
it the negative be abſurd, is it not agreeable to 
right reaſon that we adhere to the afhrmative ? 

It may be aid, perhaps, that the ſuppoſition I 
make cannot have place in hiſtorical facts, that theſe 
are in ſome fort arbitrary, they may be affirmed 
or demed, according to the credibility of the teſti- 
mony. that 7ulius Cejer conquered the Britons, 
or that Genybiz-Can conquered China, may be true; 
but it may be true, tkewite, that Cæſar was beat 
by the Britons, and that Genghiz-Can did not even 
march into China. It may be ſaid, that when 
fuch facts, as we meet with frequently in the ro- 
mances ot all kinds, are concerned, we may at- 
rm that the contrary is true, or that no ſuch 
events ever happened; but that it will not fol- 
low, that an hiſtorical or traditional fact is true, 
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becauſe it appears to us, that to ſupp6ſe the con- 
irary is abſurd. I enter no further into this diſ- 
quiſition, but I content myſelf to ſay, that there 
is, at leaſt, one fuch fact conveyed to us by tradi- 
tion, the truth of which we muſt admit, becauſe 
it is abſurd to aſſume the contrary, and becauſe 
one or the other mult be neceflarily true. The 
fact 1 mean is this, that the world, we inhabit, had 
# beginning in time, and the ſame may be ſaid of 
our whole ſolar ſyſtem, and of the whole fyſtem 
of the univerſe. Now this fa& being denied very 
dogmatically, and there neither being nor ever 
having been any living cotemporary human teſti- 
mony for it or againſt it, we mult, I think, be de- 
cided in this cafe, by confidering, whether the be- 


ginning or eternity of the warld implies any con- 


tradiction with what we know, or is repugnant to 
our cleareſt, moſt diftin&, and beſt determined 
ideas. One of theſe facts muſt be true, fince the 
world exiſts actually. If it can be ſhewn, there- 
fore, that the opinion of its eternity is an abfurd 
opinion, I muſt be convinced that it had a com- 
mencement. 

To prove the abſurdity of the former, there 
feems to be a” very obvious method, and an argu- 
ment the more concluſive, becauſe it is, in oppo- 
ſition to the atheiſt, an argument “ ad hominem,”, 
an argument drawn from the only ſolution of one 
of the greateſt difficulties which the theiſt* pro- 
poſes to him. If this ſolution be not good, he 
remains without a reply, and if it be good, as I 
think indeed that it is ſufficient to anſwer this par- 
ticular difficulty, there ariſes from it an argument 
againſt himſelf, much ſtronger than that which the 
theiſt oppoſed to him, and which I ant ready to 
acknowledge, that he has fully anſwered. What 
is here ſaid, requires to be explained by a deduc- 
tion of particulars, | | 
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He who denies the commencement, and aſſerts 
the eternity of ' the world, muſt believe that this 
planet of ours has been, from all eternity, ſuch as 
we ſee that it is. I ſay, that he muſt believe it to 
be ſo, ſince, if he admitted ſuch changes in it as 
had overturned the whole order of phyſical nature, 
deſtroyed all the ſpecies of animals, and confound- - 
ed all the elements in a new chaos, the diſpute 
would be over, and he convicted, at once, of the 
roſſeſt abſurdity, becauſe a God, a Anigys;, would 
” as neceſlary in this caſe, as in that of an origi- 
nal creation. In ſhort, ſuch a renewal of the world 
requiring no leſs wiſdom and power than the for- 
mation of it, the diſpute, on the atheiſt's part, 
would fink into a cavil about words. He is oblig- 
ed therefore to maintain, that this planet of ours 
has been always, upon the whole, much what it 
is; that there have been, from eternity, the ſame 
general laws, and the fame order of phyſical na- 
ture; an infinite ſucceſſion of material cauſes and 
effects, blind cauſes of uniform effects, uniform in 
kind, 1t not in degree; cauſes, which have been 
effects ; eftects, which become cauſes in their turn, 
and proceed in this manner round the circle of 
eternity. When we quote to the atheiſt the uni- 
verſal conſent of tradition, in affirming that the 
world had a beginning, he laughs at the proof. 
Whether he has any right to do ſo, will be ſeen 
preſently. In the mean time, we cannot be ſur— 
priſed that he, who rejects a demonſtration, ſhould 
pay no regard to a tradition; but we may be well 
ſurpriſed, when, following the atheiſt on, we find 
him calling tradition to his aid, and leaning whol- 
ly upon it. | 
It the world 1s eternal, why does our knowledge 
0: it go no further back, why have we not mere 
antient memorials, ſays the divine? the fame rea- 
Ion, ſays the atheiſt, which hinders us from having 
records, 
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records, where we have any, beyond two or three 
thouſand years in a ſpace of five or fix thouſand, to 
which, according to you, the antiquity of the world 
extends, is juſt as good to hinder us from ſeeing 
further backwards, in a longer time, and even in an 
infinite ſpace of time. Now here theology comes 
in to the aid of atheiſm, as it does upon more oc- 
caſions than this. The hiſtory, which is aſcribed 
to the legiſlator of the Jews, and which it is re- 
quired that we ſhould believe implicitly, aſſures us, 
that the world was once entirely drowned; and 
through the whole courſe of ſacred, as well as pro- 
fane, ſcriptures, we hear of other inundations, of 
earthquakes, of plagues, of devaſtations of coun- 
tries, and of captivities of people, by all, or ſome 
of which, not only numbers of men have been de- 
ſtroyed, but whole political ſocieties have been loft. 
Thus the atheiſt has it in his power to make the ſame 
uſe of holy writ, which the divine makes of profane 
hiſtory ; that is, he adopts whatever makes for his 
purpoſe, and rejects whatever does not. He finds 
antient governments frequently diſſolved, and new 
ones riſing. The records of the former, as well as 
their laws and cuſtoms, periſh with them. The 
latter re: ain often very long in ignorance and bar- 
barity, and have not the means, nor even the de- 
ſire, of conveying the events of their own time, nor 
the traditions of former times by authentic records 
to poſterity. He will not fail to obſerve, that all we 
know of antient hiſtory, except thoſe broken ſcraps 
of it which Jewiſh traditions mention, has come 
down to us from the Greeks ; that many centuries 
paſſed, after the deluge, before Cadmus, or any one 
elſe, carried the uſe of letters to this people; and 
that this people, not having employed them to write 
hiſtory till many centuries afterwards, it is not aſto- 
niſhing that we know as little as we do concerning 
times more antient than thoſe. The atheiſt triumphs 
in this anſwer to the divine, and though no man 
abhors 
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abhors his cauſe more than I do, I think him thus 
tar in the right. But the fcene will ſoon change, 
if a theiſt interpoſes. His aniwer ta the divine's 
quęſtion will indeed {ſtand good, but out of this very 
al there will ariſe a decifive argument againſt 
nim. 
When the atheiſt has ſounded the deluge of Dæu- 
cation high, and admitted, for the ſake or his argu- 
ment, that of N, when he has added to theſe, 
all thofe other deluges, of which tradition ſpeaks, 
that of Ai/utbrus, that of Ogyges, that which the 
(Chineſe annals mention, that whereof the priefts of 
Sais informed Solon, and that, if it was not the fame, 
whereot the memory had been preſerved among the 
people of America, beſides a mutitude of devaſta- 
tions of other kinds, he will think himſelf very 
lrong. But the theiſt may atk him a very puzling 
queſtion, Was there any thing ſupernatural in the 
production of theſe terrible cataſtrophes? The di- 
vine might anſwer, that there was; but he could 
not: for if he did, he would acknowledge the exiſ- 
tence of a ſupreme Being, which he denies. It re- 
mains then, that all he has faid about the immuta- 
ble order and laws of nature, which have maintain- 
ed the world in much the ſame ſtate, and fuch as it 
is, from all eternity, muſt paſs for nothing, and 
the theiſt will inſiſt, that if fuch events as theſe, 
which tend directly to the diflolution of our planet, 
and the extermination of the whole human racc, 
have been produced fo often, in five or fix thau- 
ſand years, by the action of blind cauſes, matter 
and motion alone, it is repugnant to common fenſe 
to believe, either that ſuch events have not happened 


an infinite number of times, in an infinite fpace of 
time; ox that having ſa happened, they ſhauld not 
have once deſtroyed the world entirety, and made 
the ſuppoſition of a God neceffary to reſtore it to the 
Rate in which we fee. it. The theiſt will inſiſt fur- 
ther againſt the atheiſt, that it is abfurd to . | 
TY theſe 
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theſe phænomena to ſuch bounds, and to accom- 
pany them with juſt ſuch circumſtances as ſuit his 
purpoſe. The purpoſe of the atheiſt required that 
theſe deſtructions of mankind ſhould happen often 
enough to defend his hypotheſis againſt that queſ- 
tion, Why have we not more antient memorials of 
the world, and of the inhabitants of it ? What his 
purpoſe required, is exactly anſwered, by the eter- 
nal complaiſance of blind material cauſes. The 
world was never entirely deſtroyed nor mankind en- 
tirely exterminated, nor any neceflity created of a 
God to reſtore them. But there have been as man 
of theſe deſtructions, as may be improved to extri- 
cate the atheiſt out of the difficulty which is laid in 
his way. 

The divine would fit down well fatisfied with the 
ſtate to which, I ſuppoſe, the diſpute is reduced by 
the theiſt, if he had nothing more at heart, than to 
maintain the exiſtence of God, by maintaining the 
commencement of the world. But he has ſome- 
thing more at heart, it muſt have commenced, it 
muſt have been renewed, and it muſt have been re- 
peopled, in the manner Mſes relates, and juſt at 
the time which he fixes, according to the calcula- 
tions that learned men have grounded on the ge- 
nealogies contained in the book of Geneſis. 0 or 


this purpoſe a ſyſtem has been invented by crouding 


profane into the extent of facred chronology, and 
by making as many anecdotes of the former, as can 
be ſo made, ſeem to coincide with thoſe of the lat- 
ter. Divines would be thought to prove the latter 
by concurrent evidence; but in reality they aſſume 
it to be true, and by this aſſumption alone, can the 


violence, with which they drag profane anecdotes 


to their purpoſe, be in any ſort excufed. That I 
may not quote to you any of thoſe numberleſs heavy 

writers, who have taken this taſk upon them, I will 
bring forward on this occaſion Mr. de Meaua, the 
honor of the Gallican or rather of the Chriſtian 


church, 
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church, and the ſhame of that of Rome. This wri- 
ter, who poſſeſſed in the higheſt degree the talent of 
ſeducing the imagination, when he could not con- 
vince the judgment, running. over, in his diſcourſe 
on univerſal hiſtory, thoſe ages which ſucceeded the 
deluge, in a very agreeable manner, but on very 


precarious authority, makes no ſcruple of aſfirming, 


that there is no antient hiſtory wherein the marks of 
a new world do not appear manifeſtly in theſe early 
times, and long after them. Theſe endeavours to 
confirm the Moſaic ſyſtem by a multitude of uncer- 
tain traditions, as well as the hiſtory itſelf, compil- 
ed, no doubt, from other traditions, might be ſut- 
ficient to take all authority from tradition, if theſe 
authors did not miſtake the notion of it, and if a 
juſt diſtinction, that ought to be made, did not 

eſcape them. | 
Tradition is firſt oral, the firſt authors of it un, 
known; and when it comes afterwards into hiſtory, 
the genealogical deſcent of it nothing more than tra- 
dition, and we muſt ſay, in general, very abſurdly, 
that it proves itſelt, or, very truly, that it has no 
proof at all. From hence it follows, that particu- 
lar circumſtantial facts, conveyed to us by particu- 
lar traditions, are deſtitute of hiſtorical proof. But 
ſtill it will be agreeable to nature and reafon, that 
the unanimous concurrence of many traditions, to 
which no contrary traditions can be oppoſed, may 
conſtitute the truth of a general fact. Public report, 
as Pliny the younger obſerves, relates facts in the 
groſs, and naked of circumſtances. So it muſt do, 
to deſerve any credit; and ſo does this tradition, 
that the world had a. beginning. It is rather a fact, 
reſulting from the concurrence of traditions, than a 
fact founded on the authority of any. Nothing can 
be leſs credible than all that we read in antient ſtory, 
about the Aſſyrians for inſtance. It is a wild heap 
of inconſiſtent traditions which cannot be reconcil- 
ed, nor verified for want of an hiſtorical criterion. 
| Ctęſias, 
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Cieſias, it is ſaid, boaſted that he had extracted the 
materials of his hiſtory, whilſt he was in the ſervice 
of the king of Perſia, out of the authentic records 
of that monarchy. But his account, thoſe of other 
Greek writers, and even thoſe of the old teſta- 
ment, are ſo contrary to one another, and, on the 
whole, ſo improbable, that they may be all com- 
prehended under the name of Aſſyriacs, which Ari- 
/totle brought into proverbial uſe, and which was 
meant to ſignify. all ſorts of fabulous relations. 
What are we now to believe in this caſe? Not any 
particular tradition, to be ſure; but thus much, in 
general, that. there was an empire once founded in 
Afia, to which the Aſſyrians gave their name. 
Theſe traditions, thoſe of Egypt, and many of 
Greece, come from thoſe dark ages which may be 
called heroical or fabulous, after Varro the moſt 
learned of the Romans. More modern Greeks, like 
echoes, repeated theſe traditions, and, in repeating, 
multiplied them all, ſo that the ſound of them rin 
{till in our ears, and they remain objects of learned 
curioſity. Shall we give credit now to the tradi- 
tions, that came down from fabulous ages, about 
the expedition of the Argonauts ; about the war of 
Thebes, and that of Troy ; about the adventures of 
ö Hercules, of Theſeus, and a multitude of other ro- 
mantic ſtories? No, moſt certainly. It would be 
ridiculous to give credit to any of them. But it is 
not ridiculous, it is reaſonable, to be perſuaded that 
they had ſome foundation in the truth of things. 
Every tradition, conſidered apart, may be ſafely 4 
nied; becauſe no one of them has an hiſtorical proof: 
but yet a truth, which may be called with little im- 
propriety hiſtorical, reſults from the combination 
of all theſe fabulous traditions. They were no doubt, 
in unknown ages, maritime expeditions, famous 


leagues, cruel wars, and heroes who rendered their 
names illuſtrious. 
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One tradition reports, that Perſeus carried à co. 
jony into the eaſt; another, that Tithonus did the 
fame „ uſque ad Zthiopas.” as far as the Indies. 
Is not the voyage of Io, daughter of nachm, into 
E-ypt long before, and the expedition of the Cim- 
merians into Aſia long after, famous in tradition? 
Many others of the ſame kind might be mentioned; 
and though they are all fabulous, they leave no rea- 
fon to doubt, that arts and fciences, and even bar- 
barity, were carried from the weſt to the eaſt, as 
well as from the eaſt to the welt, in ages quite un- 
known to us; which is enough to ſhake the autho- 
rity of that particular hiſtory wheretn it is reported, 
that the world was repeopled froin one ſpot, and 
by one family, after an univerſal detuge. But | 
need infift on this head no longer. So many gene- 
ral truths, of which it is 1mpoilible to doubt, re- 
fult om the concurrence of fabulous traditions, 
that there remains no reafon to donbt of the truth 
of this fact, The world had a beginning.” 

Will it be ſaid, that if there has been tuch a tra- 
dition, it has not been fo univerſal as to eſtabliſh 
this truth, according to my rule? Leſt this ſhould 
be faid, it is neceſſary that I prove the univerſality 
of it; and that by ſhewing, particularly, for what 
reaſons we admit other facts to be true, though 
founded only on tradition, it may appear that the 
beginning of the world is ſtill better founded, and 
this important tradition advantageouſly diftinguiſh- 
ed from all others. | 

Whilſt I am writing on this ſubject, to you, a 
diflertation, I had never feen before, is fallen into 
my hands. The author “ of it pretends not only 
to prove, that the world had a beginning, but allo, 
that this beginning was the fame which Meſcs 
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gives it. He is ſo fond of the ſecond propoſition, 
that he employs all his {kill and all his learning to 
eſtabliſh it. He ventures to aſſert, that the hiſto 
of the world was very well known, when that of 
Moſes became public by the ſpreading of the goſ- 
pel ; that profane hiſtory agreed with facred, in 
this reſpect, and did not reach beyond the bounds 
Moſes had ſet. One would think that theſe wri- 
ters imagine, for this writer is a divine too, that 
none but themſelves can read, and that they have 
{till the advantage, which they had before the re- 
ſurrection of letters, the advantage of impoſing 
whatever they pleaſe on an ignorant world. The 
world had a N tradition proves it had. 
But tradition is far from proving that it began, 
either in the manner Mees relates, or at the time 
which he is thought to have fixed. Profane and 
ſacred hiſtory were as little agreed, when Chriſti- 
anity was publiſhed and the Jewiſh ſcriptures were 
better known, as they are at this time; notwith- 
ſtanding all the pains taken by Fo/ephus, Euſebius, 
and others, to reconcile them; and notwithſtand- 
ing all the pains that have been taken, by modern 
ſcholars, to confirm ſacred by profane anecdotes. 
Let us neglect ſuch writers, therefore, who make 
a ſhew of learning, always futile, and often falſe. 
Let us examine and compare for ourſelves ; look 
inta the authors they cite; but truſt neither their 
citations nor their reaſonings. Diodorus the Sici- 
lian, and Strabo, in the reign of Augu/tus ; Pliny 
and Plutarch in thoſe of Veſpaſian and Trajan, very 
- reſpectable authors certainly, give us a different 
idea of their knowledge in the hiſtory of the world, 
from that which the author of this differtation would 
| wok us. They knew a little better than this mo- 
dern writer, what hiſtories and what traditions they 
had of any authenticity. They made no great ac- 
count of thoſe canticles or hymns, of thoſe inſerip- 
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tions and other expedients, which had been em- 
ployed, in more early times, to preſerve the me- 
mory of paſt events, and concerning which the 
writer we refer to, enters into a chimerical and 
tireſome detail, Theſe antient writers looked 
on their hiſtories to be more modern, and their 
traditions to be. more antient, than our tribe of 
ſcholars would make them, the laſt eſpecially. 
That profound antiquity, wherein theſe men af- 
ſect dogmatically to make great diſcoveries, with 
very particular and critical exactneſs, was, for the 
others, a dark abyſs, wherein they ſaw but few 
objects, and thole few rather general than particu- 
lar, and, on the whole, very imperfect. They ac- 
knowledged, that the firſt of the Greek hiſtorians 
had writ no earlier than the time about which the 
Perſians began to make their expeditions into Eu- 
rope. They confeſſed, that neighbouring natibns 
had ſome hiſtorical monuments of a much greater 
antiquity ; but they confeſſed too, that theſe monu- 
ments were very imperfect and very precarious, 
broken into diſcordant anecdotes, and mingled np 
with romance and poetical fiction. In a word, they 
owned themſelves able to pierce a very little way 
into antiquity: but none of them pretended, that 
the bounds of their hiſtorical knowledge were the 
bounds of antiquity. Let us ſee now, whether the 
beginning of the werld may not be, even at this 
time, reputed equivalent to the beſt eſtabliſhed hiſ- 
iorical fact, notwithſtanding the avowed ignorance 
of the moſt learned and curious inquirers, who 
wrote, two thouſand years ago, about the begin- 

ning of nations, and much more of the world. 
Ihe Egyptians ſeem to have been reputed the 
FS molt antient, or one of the moſt antient nations of 
the world, by the Greeks, from whom all our know- 
ledge of profane hiſtory deſcends. "they gave to 
their nation an immenſe antiquity, and in part, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, fabulous. But Iam at a loſs, however, to 
diſcover what means, and therefore what right, the 
ſcholars of theſe ages have to decide, as dogmatical- 
ly as they have done, about the Egyptian dynaſtice. 
Why, for inſtance, the Jeſuit Petavius required that 
we ſhould, upon his word, reject them all? Cr, 
why the author of the diflertation, after touchin 

the matter very lightly and very ſuperficially, ſhould 
expect to be believed, when he conjectures that 
there were no monuments of Egyptian antiquity 
latter than Mczeris, though he has in this the autho- 
rity of as great a man as Marſham on his fide ? Dice 
archus, the diſciple of Ariſtotle, who had not, moſt 
certainly, inſpired him with much credulity in an- 
tient traditions, had ſtudied the antiquities of Egypt. 
Manctho had done the ſame in the time of Protem: 
Philadelphus, and Eratoſthenes in the time of Pto/emy 
Evergetcs. Ihe firſt of the two was himſelf an Egyr- 
tian, and had extracted his. chronology and hiſtory 
from the books of Mercury, that is, from the fa- 
ered and moſt authentic writings of the Egyptians. 
Why bas his chronology been called in queſtion, 
or why was It not received by Chriſtian writers be- 
yond a certain epocha? Is there any pretence to 
lay, that he altered what he found in the books of 
Mercury; as we know that Julius Africanus, and 
Euſebius, altered and tranſpoſed his dynaſties, to 
make them, as near as they could, conformable to 
the Moſaic chronolopy ? With what front can we 
ſuſpect the authenticity of books, compiled and pre- 
ſerved by Egyptian prieſts, when we receive the 
Old "Teſtament on the faith of Jewiſh ſcribes, a moſt 
ignorant and lying race? Were the ſacred books of 
the Egyptians taken from them, by a king of Per- 
ha? Diodorus favs it. But the fame Diodorus aſ- 
{ures us, that the Egyptians purehaſed their ſerip- 
tures again, and that they were reſtored to them by 
the cunuch Bagoas whereas the ſcriptures of the 
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Jews were loſt, more than once ; and how they were 
recovered, the laſt time at leaſt, is unknown to us: 
nay, whether they were recovered at all, in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, may be, and has been, queſtioned by ſome 
Chr'i{tians and Jews too. Is the immenſe antiquity, 
which Maneths aſcribed to his nation, or the tales 
of Oſiris, and ſſis, and T yphon, too ridiculous to be 
admitted ? I ſhall not plead in favor of them. Bur, 
in truth, are the anecdotes of Jewiſh antiquity a 
whit more conformable to experience, to reaſon, 
and to all our notions of things divine or human, 
whatever regard we may pay to {ome paſſages in the 
Fentateuch, becauſe of the uſe to which they are put 
by theology. No man, who has the leaſt pretence 
to candor, and who dares ſpeak out, will aſſert ſo 
much. But ſtill, how little credit ſoever we ma 
give to the particular traditions, of either ſort, all 
of them together are the general voice of antiquity, 
and extort our aſſent to this truth, „ The world 
+ had a beginning.” 

This truth ſeems to have been propagated by then? 
in thoſe hieroglyphs, and that ſacred language, 
wherein they recorded whatever was moſt antient 
and moſt reſpected. Horus, or the world, was re- 
preſented like a youth whoſe beard was not yet 
grown. An egg. was the famous ſymbol of the 
generation, as well as figure, of the world ; and 
the Thebans, who were the moſt antient Egyptian 
dynaſty, had an hieroglyphical repreſentation of 
the Divinity with an egg coming out of his mouth; 
which ſymbol of an egg was adopted by the Phcoe- 
nicians, and by the Perſians, and became an object 
of worlhip in the orgia, or myſteries of Bacchus. 
Theſe monuments came down from the firſt Mer- 
cury, at Whole antiquity we cannot ſo much as guels ; 
for the ſecond, who followed, and probably very 
long after him, our chronologers are obliged to 
place as high as the age of Moſes or of Foſhug. 


Sanchoniaibon, 
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- Sanchonjathon, that we may fay ſomething of 
Phoenician as well as Egyptian traditions of this ſort, 
is another author who may vie, perhaps, with the 
moſt antient for antiquity. Bachart, and all our di- 
vines, think fit to place him in the time of Gideon. 
It is not convenient for them that he ſhould ſtand 
backwarder. They build their aſſertion on a pa- 
ſage concerning him in the writings of Porphyry, 
who ſays, that Sanchaniathon had the materials of his 
hiftory from Terombal, a prieſt of the God Foo. 
Now Jerombal ſounds too like to Ferubaal, the name 
Gideon wears in Jeripture, and Jas ſounds. too like 
Yoboun, to leave any doubt on this ſubje& in the 
minds of men who can make fyſtems and write vo- 
lumes an the aſfinity of ſounds. Sanchoniathon then, 
heing cotemporary to Gideon, had a knowledge of 
the baoks of Moſes, and took from thence all he 
knew concerning the beginning of the world; fo 
that thele two are but one and the ſame tradition, 
according to this opinion. But there is great rea- 
ſon to doubt of the firſt part, and the lecond is evi- 
dently falſe. The anachroniſm of Porphyry, who 
ſuppoſed Semiramis cotemporary with the fiege of 
roy, will not make Sanchoniathon cotemporary with 
Lidcon ; ſince the laſt was, unluckily, not a prieſt, 
ad fince the Jerombal, from whole writings. the 
Phoenician hiſtorian is ſaid to have borrowed, was 
ene. The anſwers made to this objettion are tril- 
ling. A Pagan, it is laid, might take a general of 
n army for a prieſt, and Porphyry was guilty of this 
tunder, The Jews called their chiets or principal 
wen ſometimes prieſts, it is fatd, Therefore Porphy- 
ry, who was no more a Jew than he was a Chriſtian, 
night make uſe of an appellation. peculiar to the 
lews,— But, further, in what time ſocver Sanchonic- 
then lived, he did not relate what he jaid concerning 
the commencement of the world from the Moſaic 
iuitory, or any other Jewith traditions; ſince he at- 
| firmed 
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firmed poſitively that he derived the Coſmogony from 
Taaut or Mercury. Have we not reaſon to be ſur- 
priſed, as much as we are accuſtomed to it, at the 
boldneſs of ſcholars who preſume to oppoſe their fri- 
volous conjectures, to what an hiſtorian himſelf ſa 
of the materials which he followed ?—The ſecond 
part of what is ſaid concerning this Phoenician hif- 
torian being falſe, it follows that Sanchoniathon, one 
of the moſt ancient writers whoſe name 1s come down 
to us, Sanchoniathon, a lover and follower of truth, 
according to the etymology of his name, learned and 
curious in ſearching the original of things, furniſh- 
ed with the moſt authentic materials that Egypt and 
Phcenicia could afford him, and writing in an age 
when the authenticity of theſe materials might be 
known, affirmed the beginning of the world; and 
is, therefore, a voucher of the ſame truth, diſtinct 
from Moſes. | 
Whether the books of the Pentateuch were wrote 
by Moſes himſelf, or whether the traditions contain- 
ed in them were compiled after his time, which is 
not at all improbable; certain it is, that theſe tra- 
ditions are of very great antiquity. Now theſe tra- 
ditions confirm the fame general fact, in a more cir- 
cumſtantial account of it, than we may ſuppoſe that 
Sanchoniathon gave. I have read that Simplicius 
laughed at the whole ax þ and at Grammaticus for 
quoting ſome paſlages of it. This interpreter of 
Ariſtotle affirmed, that the whole was taken from 
Egyptian fables. But Simplicius might have conſi- 
dered, as we do, that how ridiculous ſoever the cir- 
cumſtances might be, the fact, affirmed by ſo many 
traditions, might be true, though he was led to 
deny it by arguments which Ariſtotle himſelf owned 
to be very problematical. Ari/totle, who employed 
logic very abſurdly in phyſics, might employ it, as ab- 
ſurdly, about hiſtory and tradition. Let it be, that the 
account Moſes gives of the creation, and the coſmogo- 
ny of Sanchoniathon, are alike fabulous; yet ſtill the 
general 
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general fact, advanced by them, may be reputed 
true. ,The various fables annexed to it do, in 
effect, prove it; ſince it is not likely that they 
would have been invented, if the foundation of them 
had not been laid in tradition, if there had not been 
a ſtock of truth whereon to graft them. 

I am as much perſuaded, as Simplicius himſelf, 
that the Iſraelites might borrow ſome Egyptian tra- 
ditions, as it is notorious that they borrowed many 
civil and religious inſtitutions from the ſame people. 
I can believe too, on the faith of learned men, that 
there is ſome analogy between the Moſaic account 
of the creation and the Phoenician coſmogony. 
There is nothing extraordinary to alter the ſtate of 
the queſtion in this. I can believe too, that the fix 
times, in which God made the world, according to 
an antient tradition of the Perſians, are relative to 
the ſix days in which he made it, according to the 
' Tewiſh traditions. The Iſraelites had been flaves to 
the Egyptians, captives among the Chaldeans, and 
ſubjects to the Perſians. They boaſted their deſcent 
from Abraham; and the magi acknowledged this 
patriarch for their legiſlator, and for the inſtitutor 
of their religion. The reformation, which Zorogſter 
made in this, was made after the return of ſome of 
the Jews, from Babylon, into their own country. 
But it was made, according to Hide and other mo- 
dern critics, in the reign of Darius, ſon of Hyſtaſpes, 
a little before F/dras and Nehemias went from the 
court of Perſia to reſtore the religion, to ſettle the 
government, and to compile the traditions of the 
Jews at Jeruſalem. E/dras ſet out from Perſia and 
Babylonia when the diſputes between the Magians 
and the Sabians ran the higheſt, and when the new 
doctrines of Zoroafter prevailed in the firſt fervor 
of reformation. Eſdras, therefore, and the other 
Jews, who could not fail to be favorable to the 


firſt ſect, and averſe to the latter, might very well 
Vor. III. 0 take, 
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take, as it is highly probable that they did, the 
names of the months, the names of angels, many 
ridiculous anecdotes, and, among the reſt, ſome 
concerning the creation, from the Magians. The 
tradition was common to all theſe nations, but they 
invented and they borrowed, from one another, 
various circumſtances, in which they dreſſed it up 
differently, each hiſtorian according to his fancy, 
and conformably to the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of his 
religion. This hypotheſis is ſo well founded, and 
ſo very probable, that our divines do nothing better 
than weaken the credulity of the fact, when they 
aſſume, on the ſimilitude of ſome circumſtances, 
that this tradition, as well as the belief of one God, 
was preierved by the Jews alone. | 
They were both much more antient among the 
Perſians than Zoroa/ter or Zerduſht. We have to 
do here only with the firſt : and as to that, Porphyry 
cites in his treatiſe, ** De antro nympharum,“ a 
certain Eubulus, who writ the Hiſtory of Mithras, 
and aſſured in it, that Zoroaſter conſecrated a round 
grotto, ſuch as nature had formed it, adorned with 
flowers and watered by ſprings, to Mithras, the 
creator of all things, which grotto was the ſymbol 
of the world, as the world is the work of Mithras. 
The fame reformer inſtituted feſtivals likewiſe to 
commemorate the beginning of it; and not content 
with this, he deſcended into particulars ; fixed the 
number of days contained in every one of the 
ſix tunes that had been imagined; and marked 
the gradual progreſs of the creation in each of 
them. | 
The Chaldeans may be coupled, on this occaſion, 
with the Perſians, as the Phoenicians and the 11- 
rachtes were with the Egyptians. They were all 
diſtinct nations; they had all their diſtin& religi- 
ons and traditions; but they all agree in one, thc 
beginning of the world, how many different ticti- 
| ons 
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ons ſoever they might relate concerning the time 
and manner of this beginning. I do not cite the 
Chaldaic oracles. They were as much forged or 

. corrupted, perhaps, as the Sibyline verſes. But we 
have no need of leaning on their authority. Eu- 

 febius has preſerved a remarkable paſſage that was 
in the hiſtory of Beroſus. An antient tradition of 
the Chaldaeans reported, that our world was formed 
out of a chaos. All was night and water, till Be 
cut this night in two, ſeparated the heavens from 
the earth, and formed the world. The ſtars, the 
ſun, the moon, and the planets, were the produc- 
tions, according to this tradition, of the fame Bel, 
by which name the Chaldaeans meaned to ſignify 
the Kneph of the orthodox Egyptians, their own 
inviſible Mithras, or, in one word, the ſupreme 
Being. 

I know very well that Diodorus ſays, the Chal- 
daeans believed the world eternal by its nature, 
and incapable of generation or corruption. But, 
in the firſt place, the authority of Beroſus ſeems to 
deſerve, on this occaſion, much more credit than 
that of Diodorus, not only becauſe he was much 
nearer to the times of which he ſpeaks, but becauſe 
he was a Babylonian and a prieſt, and, therefore, 

better inſtructed, without doubt, than the latter in 

the traditions of his own country.—In the next 

place, the difficulty of reconciling theſe two au- 4 

thors, does not ſeem inſuperable. The Greek, in 

the beginning of his firſt book, ſpeaks of thoſe, | 
who believed the world eternal, and of thoſe, who 
were of a contrary opinion. But this diſpute ſeems 
to have riſen among the naturaliſts or the learned, 
as he calls them, and not among thoſe who con- 
tented themſelves to know, about paſt events, what 
the hiſtory and tradition of their country taught 
them. Thus we may underſtand, and ſhould, I 
FO O2 think, 
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think, underſtand what he ſays of the Chaldaeans ; 
for after having ſaid, that they maintained the eter- 
nity of the world, and believed it incapable of ge- 
neration or corruption, he adds, that they believed 
the world to be governed by a Divine Providence, 
and every thing which happened, to be ordered by 
the Gods, not to happen by chance. Now the 
greateit part of what he ſays being maniteſtly an ac- 
count of philoſophical opinions, and not of facts 
preſerved in hiſtory or in tradition, it feems moſt na- 
tural to underſtand the whole in the fame manner ; 
beſides which, it is to be confidered, that there 
might be a tradition of the commencement, and 
that there could be none of the eternity of the 
world. From all which, it feems evident to me, 
that the whole of what Diodorus ſays, is applicable 
to philoſophical opinions alone, which are ſometimes 
oppoſed to matters of fact ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ; 
whereas every ſuch hypotheſis ſhould have its foun- 
dation in fact, not to be chimerical. Beroſus relates 
what he found in the Chaldaic traditions; and Dio- 
dorus tells us, what the opinions were of ſome phi- 
loſophers at leaſt, We ſhall ſee preſently, that this 
. oppoſition of a philoſophical hypotheſis to tradition 
was not confined to Egypt or Chaldaea, and that 
it does not affect the truth of the propofition we 
defend. 
Strabo relates, in his fifteenth book, that the 
brachmans in India agreed with the Greeks in many 
things, and particularly in this, that “ the world 
„ had a beginning ;*” to which he adds, and that 
it will be deſtroyed. Advantage may be taken 
from hence to turn my own way of reaſoning againſt 
me. It may be ſaid, that, ſince the brachmans be- 
lieved the future deſtruction of the world, which 
could not be the ſubject of any tradition, and WAS 
not certainly revealed to them by prophecy, the af- 
ſumed commencement of the world might be, and 


certainly 
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certainly was, merely founded, as well as its aſſumed 
deſtruction, on their philoſophical ſpeculations. It 
may be ſaid, that we ought to explain this paſſage of 
Strabo, much as I have explained that of Diodorus, 
and to ſuppoſe the whole ſyſtem of theſe Indian 
brachmans philoſophical. 

I ſhall have occaſion to conſider, more at length, 
the true difference between a tradition of opinion, 
and a tradition of fact. But, in the mean time, 1 

obſerve, that ſince the opinion of the future de- 
ſtruction of the world, founded manifeſtly in ſpe- 
culation, was entertained by the Greeks, at the 
ſame time as the opinion of its beginning, founded 
not leſs manifeſtly in tradition; and fince Strabo 
aſſures us, that there was a great conformity between 
the opinions of the Greeks, and the opinions of the 
Indians, we may well believe that there was the fame 
conformity between the principles on which their 
opinions were framed. Thoſe among the Grects, 
who believed the. world had a beginning, believed 
it on the faith of tradition. They who imagined it 
would have an end, were led to imagine fo both by 
phyſical and metaphyſical ſpeculation. Since they 
were ſure it had a beginning, they concluded, from 
both, that it would have an end, and grafted opinion 
on fat. Thus it happened among the Greeks, and 
thus it might happen among the Indians. 

I obſerve, in the next place, that if there wa 
any author of equal authority, who aſſerted that th 
brachmans believed the eternity of the world, 
oppoſe to Strabo, as we have Beroſus, to oppoſe 15 
Diodorus, this circumſtance might afford ſome pre- 
tence to ſay that the brachmans, having framed, 
from obſervations of the preſent ſtate of the material 
world, an opinion that it would be ſome time or 
other deſtroyed by age or accident, were led from 
thence, by carrying their ſpeculations backwards, 
to the opinion that it had a beginning: but that 
there 
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there is no ſuch authority to oppoſe to Strabo, 
we ought to conclude, that the knowledge they had 
by tradition of the beginning of the world, led 
them to believe, on phyſical obſervation and meta- 
phyſical reaſoning, its future deſtruction, rather than 
to conclude this philoſophical conjeQture led them. 
to imagine, without any foundation in tradition, 
that the world had a beginning. So that I might 
very well quote the Indians, as an antient nation 
who concurred in eſtabliſhing the truth of this fact 
on the faith of their traditions. \ 

I might go further on to the eaſtward, and bring 
the teſtimony of the Chineſe, on the ſame ſide: a 
molt antient nation ſurely, and poſſeſſed of more 
antient records, perhaps, than any other, though 
we have been little acquainted till very lately with 
their hiſtory, chronology, and: traditions. But I 
chooſe to proceed in quoting authors better known 
to us, and ſhall therefore cite once more Strabo, 
whoſe authority, of all the antient writers, is per- 
haps of the greateſt weight. Strabo repreſents the 
Athiopians rather barbarous than civiliſed; and 
vet this people believed a ſupreme immortal Being, 
the firſt cauſe of all things. This people therefore 
believed the beginning of the world, and this peo- 
ple could not fail to have moſt antient traditions, 
ſince, as rude as they were, the uſe of letters had 
been known by them from a time immemorial. 
Enough has been ſaid of the moſt antient nations 
that are mentioned in hiſtory ; and if we deſcend 
to the Greeks, modern, with reſpect to them, though 
antient with reſpect to us, we ſhall find the ſame 
tradition eſtabliſhed, and further reaſons to perſuade 

that it was univerſal, allegoriſed, diſguiſed, diſputed, 
and even weakened by time; but ſtill univerſally 
received, and ſtrongeſt as we remount higheſt in our 
inquiries after it. Such it was when the Greeks, 
from whom it has deſcended to us, adopted and 


tranſ- 
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tranſmitted it. This tradition ſeems to riſe out of 
the abyſs of time with the impetuoſity of a great 


ſource. But then as the water, which ſpouted out 


with much noiſe and force in the beginning, runs 
ſilently and gently on, the further it runs; ſo this tra- 
dition grew weaker, but continued to run, when the 
authors, whom we read at this time, began to write. 
The Egyptians were the firſt maſters of the Greeks. 
Before any of theſe went into Egypt to acquire ſcience, 
they had received much inſtruction from thence; 
principles of religion and of civil government and 
anecdotes of antiquity. Orpheus may paſs for the” 
firſt of theſe Egyptian miſſionaries; ſince he came 
from Egypt, though he was a Thracian. I abandon 
the verſes, which have gone under his name, as 
eaſily as the Chaldaic oracles ; but that I ſhould be- 
lieve there was no ſuch man, 1s too much to require. 
Ariſtotle aſſerted, as we learn in the firſt book of the 
Nature of the Gods, © Orpheum poetam nunquam 
% fuiſſe.” But we find in the ſame treatiſe, that 
Orpheus, Muſacus, Heęſiod, and Homer, were reck- 
oned among the moſt antient poets. It would not 
be difficult, perhaps, to diſcover the principle of 
philoſophical intereſt which induced Ariſtotle to deny 
the exiſtence of a man ſo famous in all the traditions 
of his country, and who had been the ſubject of 
ſo many fables. What traditions of greater anti- 
quity than Orpheus the Greeks might have, we know 
not. But he was, certainly, the principal channel, 
through which that of the commencement of the 
world paſſed, from the Egyptians, to Muſacus, 
Heſiod, and Homer, who received firſt, or were con- 
firmed in the belief of it, by this authority, -and 
who preſerved and propagated it in their ſongs. 
Pythagoras took it from the Egyptians likewiſe, and 
from other eaſtern nations. The whole Italic ſchool, 
and all thoſe of the Ionic, who did nat prefer their 
own ſpeculatioas to a matter of fact, and Plato, the 
| | 1 "WT 
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famous founder of the academy, followed them. 
None of thoſe invented the fact; but all of them 
dreſſed it up and delivered it down in different garbs, 
according to their different ſyſtems of philoſophy 
and religion. Even the Chriſtians, who came fo 
long afterwards, helped to corrupt this tradition, by 
interpolating the famous verſes, aſcribed to Orpheus, 
which I have for this reaſon, among others, con- 
ſented to lay afide ; though ſtill, if we believe theſe 
verſes were compoled by Onomacritus, and not by 
Orpheus, they were compoſed at leaſt as early as the 
age of Piſiſtralus, and contain, therefore, a very 
autient tradition. 

I might have named, as the preſervers of this 
tradition, among the Greeks, Linus, Thamyras, and 
others. I might quote ſeveral 'Theogonias, that, it 
is ſaid, were writ, like that of Ariſtacus of the iſland 
of Proconneſus, or that of Epimenides of the iſland 
of Crete; all which would have been more ridicu- 
lous, than they were, if the beginning of the world 
had not been eſtabliſhed in general belief; but I will 
mention particularly, that of Heſod only. He in- 
vokes the mules to ling the divine race of thoſe im- 
mortal gods born of the earth, of the heavens, and 
of night, and who have been nouriſhed by the ſalt 
ſea. He goes on to bid them ſing, how the gods 
and the earth were firſt made, with the rivers and 
the immenſe ſea, with the ſtars and the heavens, with 
the gods who proceeded from them, and who are 
the authors of all good things. The ſame extra- 
vagant ideas are to be found in Homer. The ocean 
was, according to him, the original of all things: 
and this notion coincides with that of Thales, who 
taught that all things proceeded from water as their 
material principle ; by which he meaned, no doubt, 
a certain chaos, wherein all the elements were con- 
founded, till they were reduced into order, that is, 
till the world began. I 


The 
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The proofs of the univerſality of this tradition, 
muffled up almoſt always in allegories and fables, 
are ſo numerous that we run more ritk of being loſt 


in the multiplicity of them, than of wanting any. 


Abaris, the Scythian, had writ concerning theſe 
encrations of gods. The world was not eternal 
in the fyſtem of the Druids ; and the antient Etru- 
rians had their fables concerning the beginning of 
it, as well as the Egyptians and the Perſians, The 
magi, ſays Diogenes Laertius, taught the generation 
of the gods: and by theſe gods they underitood 
fire, earth, and water. One of the magi, ſays He- 
rodotus, ſung the ſame generation, in an hymn, at 
all the ſacrifices of the Perſians. | 
As poetry perſonified every thing, antient philo- 
ſophy, which was little elle than poetry, animated 
all the elements; and every part of corporeal nature 
was filled with inferior divinities: for they acknow- 
ledged ſome that were ſuperior, and even a ſupreme 
Being, who, far from 970A born of the world, 
made it, and was the father of gods and men; 
which puts me in mind of a paſſage in Cicero, where 
it is ſaid of this ſupreme Being, Deos alios in 
« terra, alios in luna, alios in reliquas mundi partes 
ſpargens Deus quaſi ſerebat.“ | 
It would have been very convenient for all the 
Atheiſtical philoſophers to have aſſumed the eternity 
of the world; but few of them durſt do ſo, in op- 
poſition to this univerſality of tradition. They 
were obliged, therefore, either to reje& this tra- 
dition, or to find ſome way ot accounting for the 
exiſtence of our planet, without ſuppoſing a ſelf- 
exiſtent Anwipyss, or architect, the firſt mind of 
Anaxagoras. They choſe the laſt, as the moſt eaſy 
taſk, and Epicurus ſeemed to think his abſurd ſyſtem 
more likely to prevail, for this very reaſon, becauſe 


ably 


it aſſumed that the world had a beginning conform- 
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ably to tradition. The author of the diſſertation, 
1 have before me, afferts, that all the pliiloſophers, 


except the Epicureans, under which name he com- 


prehends all the Atomic philoſophers, held, that 
the world was eternal. A paſſage in the beginning 
of the fourth chapter of the treatiſe of Cenforinus, 
« De die natal:,”” led him into this error. What 
he advances may be proved falſe by a deduction of 
many particulars ; but this may be faid, with truth, 
that an opinion of the eternity of the world grew 
up or ſpread more after Ariſtotle. Even the latter 
Platonicians took part on this head with the Peri- 
patetics. They treated their maſter, as St. Jerom 
accuſes others, and might have been accuſed him- 
ſelf, of treating the ſcriptures. Whatever new 
opinions philoſophers framed, they dragged in the 
text of their maſters to ſupport them ; which calls 
to my mind the proccedings of a Jew and of a 
Stoical philoſopher. Philo tound a trinity of divine 
hypoſtaſes in the writings of Plato. He adopted 
the opinion, would needs find it in the facred writ- 
ings of his fathers, and reconcile the legiſlator of 
the Jews with the founder of the academy. Juft ſo 
Cleanthes endeavored to make the fables of Orpheus, 
Muſaeus, Heſiod, and Homer, agree with what he 
taught concerning the gods, © Ut veterrimi poetae, 
equi haec ne ſuſpicati quidem ſint, ſtoici fuiſſe vide- 
© antur.*” But after all, nothing can be more 
ſtrongly aſſerted than the commencement of the 
world is by Plato; and even Ari/totle himſelf ac- 
ee, Lee that this philoſopher thought it ge- 
nerated. 

It may feem ſtrange, but it is true, that we have 
a right to quote Ari/totle himſelf againſt the eternity 
of the world. He falls ſeverely on the philoſophi- 


cal ſyſtems, that prevailed in his time, about the 


manner in which it began: but he acknowledges 
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the uniformity of this antient tradition. How 
could he avoid to do ſo? Or how could it be 
otherwiſe, ſince the Greeks, in his time, had found 
it eſtabliſhed among all nations with whom they be- 
came acquainted either by commerce or by war? 
"That happened to them, which has happened to us, 
in much later ages. We have puſhed our diſcoveries 
through both hemiſpheres, and have found ey 
where the ſame tradition eſtabliſhed in the belief of 
mankind. The Chineſe, whom I juſt mentioned 
above, would pals, like the Egyptians of old, for 
the moſt antient race of mankind, and they have 
traditions and records of immenſe antiquity and 
very ſingular authenticity. Now theſe traditions 
and theſe records agree, in one general fact, with 
all thoſe that have been mentioned, © the world and 
& mankind had a beginning.” Even the name of 
a firſt man is preſerved, and Tobi, who was the 
Orpheus of the eaſt, precedes a very little their hif- 
torical age. If we croſs the South-ſea, and viſit 
the people of Peru, or of Mexico, we find the ſame 
tradition eſtabliſhed by univerſal content, as they 
received it from their fathers. The world began 
and Pacha Camac created it : the ſun, that enlightens 
the world now, is not eternal; there have been 
other ſuns before this. If we croſs the continent cf 
America and proceed to the iſlands, we find the in- 
habitants of them in the ſame belief; at leaſt we 
might have found them fo, whilſt they preſerved 
the primitive ſimplicity of their manners, and the 
traditions of their forefathers, and till Spaniſh ava- 
rice and Spaniſh bigotry had exterminated the whole 
ſpecies. | 

After laying ſo much concerning this tradition, 
it is neceſſary, I think, to conſider, more particu- 
larly, what thoſe principles are, on which reaſon 
determines us to receive general facts that have no 
foundation out of tradition, as we receive the moſt au- 
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thentic hiſtorical truths. I have touched this ſub- 
ject already; but, to treat it with more order and 
clearneſs, let us deſcend into ſome detail of the 
eſſential differences between hiftory and tradition. 
Let us conſider what thoſe attributes are which the 
latter wants, and for the want of which this teſti- 
raony cannot produce hiſtorical probability : for if 
we find there is not the ſame neceſſity of relation 
between theſe attributes and the general fas, ſpoken 
of here, as there is between theſe attributes and 
every hiſtorical account of paſt events; in ſhort, if 
we find that fuch general facts are not in the caſe of 
thoſe, in order to judge of which the rules of hiſto- 
rical criticiſm have been cſtablithed, it will follow, 
that theſe facts may be received for true, as well as 
any, and much better than ſeveral of thoſe that are 
contained in hiſtory, and to the truth of which we 
aſſent. ä 

A ſtory, circumſtantially related, ought not to 
be received on the faith of tradition ; fince the leaſt 
reflection on human nature is ſufficient to ſhew, 
how unſately a ſyſtem of facts and circumſtances can 
he truſted for its preſervation to memory alone, and 
for its conveyance, to oral report alone; how liable 
it muſt be to all thoſe alterations, which the weak- 
nefs of the human mind muſt cauſe neceſſarily, and 
which the corruption of the human heart will be 
ſure to ſuggeſt. An event that is not circumſtantially, 
is imperfectly related, not only with reſpect to the 
communication it ſhould give, but with reſpect to 
the means we ſhould have to judge of its probability. 
The means I ſpeak of are thole of comparing the 
different parts of a ſtory together, and of cxamin- 
ing how well they eoincide and render the whole 
conſiſtent. In one caſe, then, different circu;Hitances 
are to be compared; in the other, all the traditions 
that can be collected on the fame ſubject. Inconſiſt- 
ent circumſtances deiltroy the credit of the {tory ; 
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repugnant traditions, that of a general event. But 
the ſilence of ſome hiſtories or of ſome traditions 
will deſtroy the credit of neither, when all thoſe who 
ſpeak of the ſame thing agree. The Jewiſh hiſtory 
has preſerved the memory of a Babylonian kingdom, 
which we call the ſecond empire of the Aſlyrians, 
unknown to profane hiſtory and tradition, which 
make mention only of one. That antient monu- 
ment too of Rhamſes, which Germanicus went to ſee 
in his voyage into Egypt, and the inſcription on it, 
which contained the names of all the nations whom 
this prince had conquered in Afia, makes no men- 
tion of the Aſſyrians among thoſe who becaine tri- 
butary to the Egyptian empire, as if their very name 
had not been known a century before the aera of 
Nabonaſſur, though it mentions the Perſians, the 
Bactrians, and others, who muſt have been ſuch to 
the Aſſyrians, if an Aſſyrian empire had been eſta- 
bliſhed, as we aſſume, before the acra of Nabonaſſar. 
Notwithſtanding this ſilence, and the vain efforts of 
icholars to reconcile ſacrad and profane Aſſyriacs, it 
would be unreaſonable to deny that there was an 
Aſſyrian empire in Aſia. Upon the whole matter, 
that “the world had a beginning,“ is a general fact, 
even better founded than this, “there has been an 
Aſlyrian monarchy.” Some antient traditions, we 
have ſeen, do not concur with others about the latter. 
But I preſume it would be hard to cite any body of 
antient traditions, wherein the commencement of 
the world is not directly aſhrmed, or conſtantly ſup— 
poſed. There is not even the ſilence of tradition 
againſt it; and as to traditions that deny the tact, 
there neither have been, nor could be, any. 

It may be thought, and it is true, in general, that 
tiftory has this advantage over tradition. The au- 
thors of authentic hiſtory are known; but thoſe of 
tradition, whether authentic or unauthentic, are not 
known. The probability of facts mult diminiſh by 
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tength of time, and can be eſtimated, at no time, 
higher than the value of that original authority, 
from which it is derived. This advantage, then, 
authentic hiſtory has, which no tradition can have, 
The degree of aſſent, which we give to hiſtory, 
may be ſettled, in proportion to the number, cha- 
raters, and circumſtances of the original witneſſes ; 
the degrees of aſſent to tradition cannot be ſo ſettled. ' 
Let us ſee, therefore, how far this difference may be 
thought to affect the tradition of the beginning of 
the world. We ſhall find, I think, that we are very 
liable to be deceived in all theſe reſpects which ſhould 
conſtitute the authenticity of hiſtovy, and that the 
difference I have obſerved cannot affect, in any ſort, 

the true fact I aſſert. 
We are deceived, groſsly, very often about the 
number of witneſſes, two ways. Sometimes by ap- 
plying teſtimonies that have no true relation to the 
things teſtified, and ſometimes by __ng different 
repetitions of the ſame teſtimony, for different teſti- 
monics. Both theſe ways are employed with ſuc- 
ceſs, artfully by ſome, habitually by others; and 
numerous citations improperly brought, and care- 
leſsly or ignorantly ſet to account, to increaſe the 
' confuſion and to promote the deception. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous, perhaps, than to ſee a great 
part of what we find in profane antiquity applied to 
confirm what we find in ſacred. Numerous and 
aſtoniſhing examples of this kind might be brought 
from all the writers who have endeavored to eſtabliſh 
the authenticity of Jewiſh, by a ſuppoſed concur- 
rence of profane, traditions. But I paſs theſe over. 
It is full as ridiculous to ſee all the antient writers, 
who have ſpoke of the Aſſyrians and Perſians, quoted 
as ſo many diſtinct witneſſes, when they did, tor the 
moſt part, nothing more than copy Cteſias, firſt, and 
one another, afterwards. Neither Cte/ias, nor Moſes 
himſelf, may delerve belief in all the particulars 
7 5 | related 
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related by them; but Cigſias may be reckoned as a 
witneſs the more of ſome general facts, as Moſes 
may be of ſome others. | 
' That the world had a beginning is a naked fact, 
which neither contains nor 1mplies any thing equi- 
vocal. It neither leans on the authority of one na- 
tion, nor of one ſyſtem of traditions which man 
natiens may adopt. Nations, the moſt diſtant in 
place, and the moſt oppoſite in opinions, cuſtoms, 
and manners, concur in athrming it. All theſe tra- 
ditions, therefore, have had different originals, or 
they all proceed from one original tradition. If 
they had different originals, the truth of the fact is 
eſtabliſhed by ſo great a number of independent tel- 
timonies. If they all proceed from one original 
tradition, the truth of the fact is eſtabliſhed juſt as 
well; ſince ſuch a tradition muſt have been that of 
one firſt family or ſociety. As it would be abſurd 
to aſſume that a tradition, which may be called that 
of mankind, could be founded originally in any 
thing elſe than the truth of a fact which concerned 
all mankind, and of which all mankind had once 
had a certain aſſurance; ſo it would be abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that a tradition, ariſing in one family or 
ſociety alone, could ſpread to all the corners of the 
earth, and be received alike by nations even un- 
known to one another, unleſs we ſuppoſe this family 
or ſociety to be that from which all theſe nations, 
by whom this tradition was preſerved, proceeded. 
It does not ſeem that this argument can be eluded, 
As there is a great difference between circumſtan- 
tial relations and general naked facts, ſo there is, 
likewiſe, between the tradition I contend for, and 
every other of the ſame kind. That there has been 
an univerſal deluge is a fact, as general and as 
naked as this, „the world had a beginning;“ but 
I apprehend, that the tradition of it is not ſupported 
like that of the commencement of the world. Has 
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the memory of this event been preſerved among all 
the antient nations? There are men bold enough 
to ſay ſo; but the contrary is true. The tradition 
of Noah's deluge is vouched by no other authority 
than that of Meſeg: for thoſe nations, which pre- 
{erved the memory of ſo many particular deluges, 
knew nothing of this univerſal deluge ; and yet it. 
is impoſſible to conceive that the memory of ſuch a 
cataſtrophe ſhould have been known only by one 
people, and that not the moſt antient neither ; or 
being known to all, ſhould have been preſerved 
only in one corner of the earth. If this tradition 
then is liable to ſuſpicion, for want of a ſufficient 
number of teſtimonies, that of the commencement 
of the world is liable to no ſuſpicion ; becauſe it 
has as many teſtimonies as can be expected on the 
ſuppoſition of its truth. Let us proceed now to 
conſider the veracity and probity of witneſſes, and 
the difference between hiſtory and tradition on this 
head. Hiſtory to be authentic muſt give us not 
only the means of knowing the manner, but of 
knowing the characters, of the witneſſes who vouch 
for it. Tradition iti general gives us the means of 
knowing neither; and the particular traditron we 
ſpeak of here, which is that of nations, not of men, 
does not ſtand in need of the latter. 

This condition of hiſtorical probability is even more 
important than the number of witneſſes ; and it is by 
this that we are molt liable to be deceived. There 
are certain follies which prevail ſometimes like epi— 
demical maladies, and infect whole nations with their 
delirium. Such there were, of one fort, among 
the Egyptians; ſuch there were, of another ſort, 
among the Jews ; and the predeſtination to univer- 
ſal empire may paſs for another, among the Ro- 
mans. But whatever various effects different deli- 
riums may produce in different countries, there is 
one which they produce alike in all, the ſpirit of in- 
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venting, believing, and propagating lies. Theſe lies 
come ſoon to have education and authority on their 
ſide. It becomes the intereſt of particular men, or 
of particular ſocieties, to profit of the public credu- 
lity, and when they have once done fo, their lies pro- 
duce ſuch effects, under the management of bold and 
artful men, as ſober truth never could. Thus Ma- 
homet, to go no higher, inſtituted a new religion in 
the ſeventeenth century of oprs, and founded a great 
empire. Mahomet had intrepidity as well as addreſs, 
and if a miſerable Jew of Aſia Minor, ſeventy or 
eighty years ago, had not wanted the former, we 
might have ſeen, very poſlibly, at this hour, a new 
ſpiritual and temporal empire eſtabliſhed by the ador- 
ers of a new Meſſiah. But the courage of Sabatai 
Sevi, to whom the Jews reſorted from all parts, in 
a firm perſuaſion that he was their true Mesa, fail- 
ed him, and he paſſes for an impoſtor, merely be- 
cauſe he durſt not ſtand an impalement. Thus not 
only lies, but whole ſyſtems of lies, get into hiſtory ; 
paſs for religious truths ; and ſerve to ſupport, by 
appeals to them in after-times, the original fraud. 
Mahomet was obliged to fly from Mecca to Medina 
by the unbelieving Arabs. But the Arabs now, and 
all thoſe who have been converted to Mahometiſm, 
(for it would be falſe to ſay, though we hear it con- 
tinually ſaid, that this religion has been propagated 
by force alone and not by perſuaſion) go very de- 
voutly in pilgrimage to the place from which he wag 
driven, and the time of his flight is become their 
ſacred era. | | EONS in, 

I dwell the longer on this point, becauſe it 1s that 
which juſtifies hiſtorical pyrrhoniſm the moſt. The 
antient manner of recording events, made it eaſy to 
practice all theſe frauds. The prieſts in Egypt, in 
Judaea, and elſewhere, were intruſted to make and 
to keep theſe records; and they were under a dou- 
ble obligation, if I may ſay ſo, for ſuch they thought 
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it no doubt, to keep them with 8 regard to the 
ſyſtem of religion, whoſe miniſters they were, than 
to the truth of things. They were to keep up the cre- 
dit of antient lies, and to invent as many new ones, 
as were neceſſary to propagate the ſame fraud. By 
theſe means, and on theſe motives, the whole of 
hiſtory was corrupted in thoſe nations, as we ſhall 
eaſily believe that it could not fail to be, when we 
conſider the connexity between civil and eccleſiaſti- 
cal affairs, and their mutual influence on one another. 
Joſephus, writing againſt Appion, praiſes this man- 
ner-of preſerving the memory of things, in order to 
beſpeak approbation to the practice, which was that 
of his own country. He boaſts much of the fince- 
rity, and even of the inſpiration, if I miſtake not, 
of the Jewiſh ſcribes. But good ſenſe, founded in 
experience, will anſwer that they who record mat- 
ters, concerning which they are ſtrongly biaſſed by 
their affections, their paſſions, and their prejudices, 
and wherein they have, directly, or indirectly, an 
immediate and great private intereſt to ſerve by in- 
venting falſehoods, or by diſguiſing truth, are never 
to be received as good witneſſes, unleſs their teſti- 
mony be confirmed by collateral and diſintereſted 
evidence. That they are not to be received as ſuch, 
on any other terms, we need go no further than the 
Jews themſelves for examples. Some of their heroes 
and heroines may be thought juſtly, when we con- 
ſider the anachroniſms and the blunders they com- 
mit, as fictitious as Amadis of Gaul, and their tra- 
ditions no more authentic than thoſe of archbiſhop 
Turpin. 

The uncertainty of hiſtory ariſes principally from 
the cauſes here laid down. We are leſs liable to be 
deceived by the concurrence of authors, more inde- 
pendent and more indifferent than theſe, though 
they may not be all of equal credit : becauſe when 
their motives and deſigns are not the ſame, when 


they 
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they had no common principle, and when they can- 
not be ſuſpected to have had any concert together, 
nothing but the notoriety of facts can make their 
relations coincide. In ſuch caſes a nice examina- 
tion of the veracity and probity of hiſtorians, when 
we can make it, is as little neceſſary as it is in mat- 
ters of tradition, where we cannot make it. We 
may ſubſcribe, at leaſt as reaſonably, to the united 
teſtimony of a great number of traditions, whoſe 
authors are unknown to us, as we may to facts re- 
ported by a great number of hiſtorians, though the 
authority of ſome of theſe would be otherwiſe very 
precarious. | 
Experience ſhews ſufficiently, that there is no 
falſhood too groſs to be impoſed on any people ci- 
viliſed or barbarous, learned or ignorant, but we 
ſhall never conceive that the ſame lie could be im- 
poſed on all people: becauſe it is impoſſible that 
the ſame lie ſhould flatter them all alike, or be 
equarly well proportioned to the intereſt and deſigns 
of a prevalent ſociety in every nation. What im- 
mediate or neceſſary relation has the beginning of 
the world to the predominant folly of the Egyptians, 
for inſtance, or the Chineſe, or to the intereſt of 
the prieſts, among the former, and any of the ſe- 
veral ſets, among the latter? Since they believed 
the world to have had a beginning; it was very con- 
formable to the folly of theſe two people to inſiſt 
that they deſcended from the firſt men, and were the 
molt antient nations of the world; but what need 
had they to aſſume the commencement of it? Would 
they not have flattered their vanity more to ſay, that 
it was eternal, and that their race was coeternal 
with it? Once more. What neceflary relation 
had the beginning of the world to the favorite prin- 
ciple of the Jews, who believed themſelves a peo- 
ple choſen by God, out of all the people of the 
earth ? Could the eternity of the world make it leſs 
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likely that they deſcended from Sem, or the voca- 
tion of Abraham more improbable, or deſtroy the 
credibility of any fact that flattered their vanity? 
I confeſs, I think not. If it be ſaid, that this na- 
tion had nobler ideas of the Supreme Being than 
any other; and that it was more conformable to 
theſe ideas to believe that the world was made by 
God, than that it 1s eternal as well as he; I might 
deny the firſt propoſition, and ſhew that no nation 
had ſuch mean ideas of the Divinity in many re- 
ſpects as this. But if I admitted it, for argument 
fake, I might aſk how this philoſophical opinion 
could be paſſed for a matter of fact on the Egyp- 
tians, who boaſted ſo much of their own antiquity, 
by a people, who had grown up among them, and 
who had been ſo long their ſlaves ? If this tradition 
of the beginning of the world had prevailed among 
the Jews firſt, who were known to few people, and 
deſpiſed by thoſe who knew them, how came it to 
ſpread far and wide to the utmoſt extremities of the 
ealt and weſt ?—Since I have named the weſt, let 
me mention the Peruvians, and aſk how the begin- 
ning of the world can be ſaid to have flattered the 
general folly of this people, or the particular inte- 
reſt of their Incas? They thought their Incas the 
children of the ſun. To what purpoſe was it to 
make them believe that Pacha Camac was a being 
ſuperior to the ſun, and that he created the world? 
Would it not have been more agreeable to the pre- 
judices of the Peruvians, and to the intereſts of the 
Incas, to have ſuppoſed the world eternal, and 
themſelves the offspring of an eternal father: 

Lies, that are produced by the predominant paſ- 
Hons of people, and by the policy of thoſe who lead 
them, carry for the moſt part on their fronts, it I 
may fo, the marks of their original: and this ob- 
{ſervation will hold in a multitude of inſtances that 
may be brought from hiſtory and tradition, both 
from facts circumſtantially related, and from _— 

that 
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that are naked, or almoſt naked of circumſtances. 
But the tradition that affirms the beginning of the 
world is not in this caſe. It is relative no more to 
the particular character of one people than of anoth- 
er. It favors no more one general principle of re- 
ligion or policy than another. In a word, force your 
imagination as much as you pleaſe, you will find 
inſurmountable difhculties in your way, if you ſup- 
poſe the fact invented: but all theſe difficulties vaniſh 
when you ſuppoſe it true. The univerſal conſent 
of mankind follows naturally and neceſſarily the 
truth of the fact. The antiquity of the tradition is a 
conſequence of the antiquity of the world, and the 
great variety of fables, which have been invented 
about it, is a circumſtance that accompanies every 
event that has deſcended long in oral tradition, and 
that has not been aſcertained by cotemporary hiſto- 
ry, nay, even ſome that ſeem to have been fo aſcer- 
tained. 

There remains, to be ſpoken of, another condi- 
tion of hiſtorical probability, which it may be ſup- 
poſed that tradition cannot have, and which we have 
ſeen, in the caſe of numbers, and veracity or probi- 
ty of witneſſes, that hiſtory itſelf does not always fur- 
niſh, and for want of which we are often impoſed 
upon by it. This condition is fo effential, that nei- 
ther the numbers nor characters of witneſſes will 
conſtitute probability without it. The condition I 
mean is this : that the original authors were not only 
cotemporary but competent witneſſes. The exami- 
nation whether they were ſuch or no may be reckon- 
ed for another advantage, which hiſtory has, or muſt 
have, to be deemed authentic, over tradition, by 
what paſſes every day, under our eyes, when we ſee 
almoſt every public fact related, and even tranſmit- 
ted to poſterity, not according to truth, but accord- 
ing to the wrong judgments which are made by pre- 
judice or by paſſion. What happens now, happened 
formerly, and no ſtronger proof of it can be required 
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than that which we find in Arrian, He had before 
him the memorials of Ariſtobulus and of Ptolemy, two 
principal captains that accompanied Alexander in all 
his expeditions ; and yet the hiſtorian was puzzled, 

ſometimes, by the inconſiſtency of their relations. 
On this head, the competency of original witneſ- 
ſes, it may be ſaid, that if hiſtory wants it ſometimes, 
tradition muſt want it always, and that tradition, eſ- 
pecially, which I defend. I may be told, and was 
told, that if every thing elſe, which I have advanced, 
was admitted, the objection, ariſing from the incom- 
petency of witneſſes, would be ſufficient to refute 
me. It was urged, that whoever were the firſt to 
ſay there had been a monarchy of the Aſſyrians, 
might know the truth of what they ſaid, but that 
they, who were the firſt to affirm the beginning of 
the world, could not know the truth of what they 
ſaid, not even on the ſuppoſition that they were the 
firſt of men. This tradition, therefore, is that of an 
opinion, not of fact. The exiitence of God is a tra- 
dition too; and theiſts, very often, appeal to the uni- 
verſality of this tradition to prove the truth of an opi- 
nion, juſt as you appeal te the ſame univerſality to 
prove a fact. Had you proved the fact, you might 
have drawn from it all the arguments that can be 
drawn to eſtabliſh, in belief, the exiſtence of a Su- 
preme Being. But you have amuſed yourſelf with 
nothing better than proving, the truth of one api- 
nion, by the tradition of another, which is a proceed- 
ing that cannot be juſtified ; becauſe we are as able, 
and probably more able judges of the opinion, than 
any of the antient nations could be witneſſes of the 
fact. As different nations have their different fol- 
lies, there are ſome common to all mankind. As 
there are fictions which favor the intereſts and pro- 
mote the deſigns of thoſe who govern in all the coun- 
tries of the world, the exiſtence of one Supreme 
Being has been acknowledged in all ages, and if 
| you 
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you pleaſe to ſay ſo, by all people. Superſtition 
took hold, and policy profited of this opinion, under 
one form or other. Superſtition abounds where- 
ever there are men, and ſome kind of policy where- 
ever there are ſocieties. Metaphyſical reaſonings 
on the nature and attributes of a Supreme Being, 
may perſuade philoſophers that this Being, whom 
they aſſume to exiſt by the neceſſity of his nature, 
created the world, which does not ſeem ſo to exiſt, 
Naturaliſts, in particular, may have adopted eaſily 
an opinion which ſaves them much pains and uſeleſs 
reſearch. A firſt cauſe of infinite wiſdom and power, 
cuts all the gordian knots that embarraſs them, and 
a ſingle ſuppoſition furniſhes the ſolution of a thou- 
ſand difficulties. All this was urged with much 
vehemence, by Damon, and he concluded, by put- 
ting this dilemma. If the opinion of the commence. 
ment of the world is conformable to the know- 
ledge we have ot things, and proportioned to the 
human underſtanding, as you aſſert, there reſults 
from thence no proof that the fact is true, but good 
reaſon to believe that men might aſſume it, without 
knowing any thing of the matter. On the other 
ſide, if this be not true, your univerſal tradition 
wants the firſt and principal foyndation of proba- 

bility which you have laid down. | 
I have put theſe objections, ſuch as were made, 
and ſuch as might have been made to me, in their 
full force. They ſeem plauſible ; let us ſee if they 
are unanſwerable. They will not appear fo, if I 
can ſhew firſt, that the atheiſt begs the queſtion 
when he aſſumes that, ſuppoſing the *world to have 
had a beginning, even the firſt of men could not be 
competent witneſſes, becauſe they could not be com- 
petent judges, of the truth of the fact; ſecondly, 
if I can ſtate ſo clearly, the diſtinction to be made 
between the tradition of an opinion, and the tradi- 
tion of a fact, in our judgments about them, as to 
reducg 
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reduce to an abſurdity the ſuppoſition, that the 
tradition we ſpeak of, is of the firſt ſort; and third- 
ly, if I can prove, by reaſons drawn from the hu- 
man nature and from general experience, that un- 
leſs the world had really had a beginning, the opi- 
nion of its eternity would have been the opinion of 
all antiquity, and the commencement of it would 
not have been eſtabliſhed in tradition. 

The atheiſt begs the queſtion, and by begging it 
he advances a fooliſh and arrogant propoſition : 
ſince to be ſure that the firſt men could not be wit- 
neſſes of the beginning of the world, 
that he knows, very exactly, how the world we inha- 
bit was framed, if it was framed at all. Such incon- 
veniencies happen frequently to thoſe whe combat 
truth. They call temerity to their aid; and they 
affirm, boldly, on precarious conjectures; and when 
they have heated their own imagination, they hope, 
and not always in vain, to ſeduce thoſe of other 
men. In the defence of the truth, we ſhall never 
be reduced to any ſuch extremity, Though the 
atheiſt muſt pretend to know how the material 
world was made, and in what manner the human 
race began, in order to deny that the firſt men were 
competent judges and witneſſes of both. We pre- 
tend to no ſuch knowledge: but nothing leſs than 
ſuch knowledge can juſtify his denial ; whereas the 
univerſality of the tradition juſtifies abundantly our 
affirmation. We may affirm, on the faith of all 
mankind, that the world began, much better than 
it can be affirmed, on the faith of a few precarious 
partial and inconſiſtent traditions, that there was 
an empire of the Aſſyrians. g 

To build a world is not ſo eaſy a thing as many 
a ſpeculative architect has imagined. The author 
of the book of Geneſis begins his hiſtory by it; and 
though we do not ſet to his account the uſe which 
has been made of paſſages in his narration, yet it 
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is impoſſible to excuſe all the puerile, romantic, and 
abſurd circumſtances. which nothing could produce 
but the habit of dealing in trifling traditions, and a 
moſt profound ignorance. It is impoſſible to read, 
what he wrote on this ſubject, without feeling con- 
tempt for him, as a philoſopher, and horror as a 
divine; for he is to be conſidered under both theſe 
characters. 

Natural philoſophy made little progreſs among the 
Greeks and the Romans, and a ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe was very little known by them. The eaſtern 
nations knew it better; but among theſe we muſt 
not reckon that of the Jews. It has been ſaid, that 
Pythagoras was a diſciple of the prophet Ezekiel, or 
had ſome other Jewiſh maſters. It this idle con- 
jecture were true in fact, it would not be true, how- 
ever, that he took from them his Mundane ſyſtem. 
Philolaus, who publiſhed his doctrines, had very 
different notions of it from thoſe of the Jews, and 
from thoſe of the other Greeks. One would think 
too, that ſome modern aſtronomer had dictated the 
hypotheſis which P/utareh and Diogenes Laertius at- 
tributed to Cleanthes, the Samian. This true ſyl- 
tem, which accords ſo little with that of My/es, after 
having been long loſt, was renewed in the ſixteenth 
century by Copernicus, confirmed and improved by 
Galilei and Kepler, and ſince demonſtrated by News- 
ton, How magnificent a ſcene of the univerſe 
have theſe new diſcoveries opened! how much 
more worthy of the wiſdom, the power, and the 
immenſity of God, than all the paultry confined 
ſyſtems of antient philoſophers, and of Moſes 
among the reſt, 

Though we know much more than they did 
of the works of God, yet we know as little as 
they did concerning the production of them. An- 
tiquity had other makers of worlds beſides Mz/es. 
Plato was one of thoſe; and if his hypotheſis be 

no 
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no more probable than that of the Jewiſh legiſla- 
tor, it is, at leaſt, a little more reverential to the 
Supreme Being. The ſame preſumptuous confi- 
dence has been ſeen in theſe ages, wherein philo- 
ſophers, having greater knowledge, ſhould have 
had more modeſty, and have been more ſenſible 
how ignorant we remain, after all the improvements 
we are capable of making. Des Cartes, for in- 
ſtance, who had much of this preſumpticn, and 
employed a great deal of artiſice to make his hy- 
potheſis paſs for real diſcoveries, acknowledged a 
little more need of a God than Strato avowed. He 
wanted a God to create matter and to impreſs mo- 
tion on it. But when he had aſſumed thus much, 
he thought himſelf able to proceed without this 
help, and to ſhew, how the world was formed, or 
how an univerſe might be formed, by the laws of 
matter and motion. I told Damon, that I thought 
this philoſopher's ill ſucceſs would hinder him from 
any enterpriſe of the ſame kind; that I ſhould, 
therefore, have ſtill a right to conclude, that he 
begged the queſtion, when he aſſerted that it im- 
' plied contradiction to ſuppoſe the firſt men capable 
of knowing that the world began ; and I defired 
him further to conſider with me, whether laying 
this preſumption aſide, we may not aſlume, with- 
out any, that there might have been certain marks 
by which the firſt men muſt neceflarily know that 
they were the firſt men, and that the ſyſtem of the 
world began. If we find ſuch marks, and find 
them probable, by their analogy to what we know, 
it will follow, and I think, that the beginning of 
the world has ſome proof © à poſteriori ;” whereas 
the eternity of it can have none of this kind, any 
more than © a priori.“ 

However this planet of ours was formed, the firit 
men could not poſſibly be ſpectators of the forma- 
tion of it. Both men and all other animals requir- 
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ed an earth to walk on, food to nouriſh them, and 
an atmoſphere to breathe in, and the light of the 
ſun to conduct them. The prior exiſtence of the 
ſun might be neceſſary too, on another account, 
antecedently to their creation. This great luminary 
might be neceſſary to the formation, as we know 
that it is to the preſervation, of our planet, whe- 
ther that of the moon were ſo or not, and whether 
the Arcadians were in the right or not, when the 
ſaid, that they were older than this ſecondary pla- 
net. | 

But now, though there could be no human wit- 
neſſes of the world ariſing out of a chaos, and grow- 
ing into that form and order wherein we lee it, yet 
the firſt men might know, very certainly, that this 
ſyſtem of __ began to exiſt. As it would be 
ridiculous to aflert, like the Tuſcan author, whom 
Suidas mentions but does not name, that God em- 
ployed twelve thouſand years in creating the uni- 
verſe; ſo is there no neceſſity of believing that the 
ſolar ſyſtem, or even this one planet was the work 
of ſix days. Such precipitation ſeems not leſs re- 
pugnant to that general order of nature, which 
God eſtabliſhed and which he obſerves in her pro- 
ductions, than the day of reſt, which Moſes ſup- 
poſes God to have taken, or which the Jews in- 
vented to make one of their inſtitutions more re- 
ſpectable, is repugnant to all the ideas we are able 
to frame of the Divinity. Though it be conforma- 
ble to our notions of wiſdom, that every thing ne- 
ceſſary to man was created, when he began to exiſt; 
yet is there nothing which obliges us to believe, 
that man kind began to exiſt in all the parts of the 
world at once. 

We need put our imagination to no great efforts, 
to believe that all this might be: and if it might be, 
we may ſuppoſe that it was. We do not, like rea- 
ſoners © a priori,” imagine what may have been ac- 
cording to our abſtract reaſonings, and ſo conclude 
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from poſſibility to actuality. We proceed much more 
reaſonably from actuality to poſſibility, in a method 
fo often, and ſo abſurdly reverſed by philoſophers. 
A more able naturaliſt would ſucceed better in find- 
ing thoſe marks by which the firſt men might know 
the commencement of this ſyſtem. I will mention 
three or four, which are obvious enough, and may - 
ſerve to explain a matter that ſeemed paradoxical 
and is not, perhaps, abſolutely eſſential to my argu- 
ment. 

The general opinion of all thoſe who have rea- 
ſoned about the creation or formation of the world, 
and that which Moſes himſelf follows, aſſumes that 
there was originally a chaos or confuſed maſs of mat- 
ter wherein all the elements or firſt principles of 
things, which exiſt in the material ſyſtem, were con- 
tained. Whether this maſs was created or no, they 
thought it ſo neceſſary to be ſuppoſed, that they 
could not go on one ſtep, in building a world, with- 
out it. As ſoon as it is ſuppoled, © inſtant ardentes 
& Tyrii,“ they all go to work. Every one ſeparates 
and diſpoſes theſe materials in his own way; the 
laws of mechaniſm are employed, according to the 
different plans of theſe architects, and a world is 
ſoon made.—In one of theſe philolophical romances, 
publiſhed at the end of the laſt century, fhe ingeni- 
ous author aſſumes that our planet was, till the de- 
luge, in a direct ſituation to the ſun ; that is to ſay, 
that its axis was parallel to the axis of the ecliptic, 
or, in other words, that the ecliptic was confound- 
ed with the equator. Among ſeveral advantages 
which he pretends to draw from this hypotheſis, 
the great facility of peopling the world with inha- 
bitants is one. He thinks that animals could not 
have been brought forth, nor have grown up, if there 
had been any variety in the ſeaſons by the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and if theſe children of the earth, 
hatched, as we may ſay, by the ſun, had been expoſ- 


ed, at firit, to the injuries of the air, and to the cold 
of 
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of a winter, —Had this author been oppoſed by his 
own tribe alone, and in a theological way, he might 
have eſcaped pretty well; but the natural philoſo- 
phers and the mathematicians roſe up againſt him, 
and battered down his hypotheſis. I enter not into 
particulars. The concluſion drawn from all their 
arguments was this, that the preſent ſituation being 
more advantageous to the earth, in general, than any 
other, we ought to be perſuaded that it is now the 
ſame wherein God placed it originally. But I doubt 
very much whether this concluſion be undeniable. 
The Supreme being proportions always his means to 
his ends, and may therefore employ different means 
when different ends are to be attained. Let it be that 
the preſent obliquity of the ecliptic, which is of twen- 
ty-three degrees and twenty-nine minutes, may be 
in the preſent ſtate of the world the moſt advantage- 
ous. Nothing hinders us from aſſuming, that anoth- 
er obliquity or no obliquity at all, might be more ad- 
vantageous when the preſent ſyſtem of things began. 
If that of the chevalier de Louuille be true, this ob- 
liquity was of about forty-five degrees one hundred 
and thirty thouſand years ago. On the compariſon 
of which two obliquities, I ſhall leave philoſophers 
and mathematicians to diſpute as long as they pleaſe. 

What it is to my purpole to obſerve is, that no 
proof will ariſe, from all they can ſay, to convince 
us that the preſent was the original ſituation of the 
world to the ſun. Infinite wiſdom does not change 
the means, as divines would ſometimes make us be- 
lieve that he does, at leaſt, in the ceconomy of the mo- 
ral ſyſtem, when the ends are the ſame. Nay, the 
ſame means ſerve often to accompliſh different ends. 
But when the ends are ſo different, that the means 
of accompliſhing one imply contradiction with the 
means of accompliſhing another, we may ſay, very 
aſſuredly, that infinite wiſdom changes the means; 
and, therefore, if the means of preſerving the mate- 
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rial and animal world are different from thoſe which 
were neceſſary to the beginning of both, the preſent 
poſition of the earth may very well be thought not 
to have been the firſt. If alternate corruptions and 
generations are become neceſſary, and if the former 
produce the latter, it could not be ſo from the firſt. 
The firſt was certainly very different from thoſe - 
which we obſerve. - Corruption could not then be 
neceſſary to generation. If a greater dqgree of heat 
was ſo for ſome productions, that greater degree is 
to be found in Burnet's hypotheſis. If leſs, and very 
different degrees were neceſſary, theſe different de- 
grees are to be found in the fame hypotheſis gra- 
dually leſſening from the equator, and this grada- 
tion, by which different climates are formed, might 
be neceſſary for different productions to a certain di- 
ſtance from that climate where the ſun was always 
in the zenith. As there were no variations in theſe 
different chmates, but each enjoyed a particular and 
uniform ſeaſon, the animals and plants, of each, 
were nouriſhed and carried to the perfection of their 
growth, by the ſame principle by which they had 
been produced, and in a manner ſuitable to their 
nature, and to that of their climate. 

Whilſt it fared thus with one part of the world, 
the other parts were in a very different ſtate accord- 
ing to this hypotheſis. But far from finding any thing 
here, that may ſeem repugnant to the wiſdom of the 
architect, this wiſdom ſeems more fully diſplayed 
than in the hypotheſis of Mſes or of Plato, and this 
order to have much more analogy with the order of 
nature which we ſee eſtabliſhed. "Theſe different 
climates appear like ſo many different matrices or 
wombs, impregnated with the original ſeeds of 
things, and wherein the firſt productions were form- 
ed by the inconceivable energy, of divine power. In 
other climates, more diſtant from the equator, where 
the influence of the ſun, the firſt of ſecond cauſes 
employed in theſe generations, was gradually x05 
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felt, the great work of the creation might advance 
more ſlowly. In climates ſtill more diſtant, this in- 
fluence might become too weak to produce any con- 
ſiderable effects, and the great work might proceed 
{till more flowly, or not at all. Then, perhaps, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic might begin, by ſlow de- 
grees, without cauſing any diſorder in the climates 
already inhabited. The firſt ſituation of the world 
to the ſun having had its effect, another ſituation 
might become neceſſary for two purpoſes, to render 
thoſe climates, where the ſun was always in the ze- 
nith, more temperate; to carry the generations of 
animals and of the fruits of the earth forward on 
both ſides to the north and to the ſouth; to give a 
greater degree of heat, where a greater was {till want- 
ed, and to give ſome, where there was none at all. 

We may believe, that this obliquity of the ecliptic 
aroſe much faſter than the Chevalier de Louville aſ- 
ſumed it to decreaſe. A minute in one hundred 
years 1s too little. Let us ſuppoſe, on the preroga- 
tive of hypotheſis, a degree, and even more, if you 
think fit. In this manner, thoſe parts of the world, 
which were exceſhvely heated, cooled, and thoſe 
which were frozen by cold, heated gradually. Thus 
a ſyſtem of final cauſes became, it may be, complete, 
and the earth having paſſed through the poſitions 
which were, of all poſſible poſitions, the moſt proper 
to create, might ſtop at that which is ſaid to be, of all 
others, the moſt proper to preſerve. 

If the learned meſter of the charter-houſe, and 
the able Scotch mathematician, who wrote againſt 
him, were ſtill alive, I ſhould expect that they would 
think themſelves under ſome obligation to me for 
having endeavoured to compromiſe matters between 
them, and to unite, in one ſcheme, their. contrary 
opinions. But ſince I cannot have this advantage, 
I muſt content myſelf with the inward ſatisfaction I 
feel, in contemplating this plauſible notion, which 
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I have advanced on grounds as good as many of 
thoſe, that are not deemed paradoxical either by 
divines or philoſophers, have been eſtabliſhed. They 
are poſſible, no doubt; and, I preſume, they will 
never be demonſtrated falſe, nor any other ways of 
accounting for the ſame things, true. It is not 
however quite neceſſary to my purpole ; for what- 


ever circle our planet deſcribed, when her courſe 


round the ſun began, we muſt be perſuaded that 
the ſurface of it was warmed and cheriſhed enough 
by the rays of the central fun to promote generation 
and vegetation, for which it was already prepared. 
If the preſent obliquity of the ecliptic prevailed 
then, the torrid, the temperate, and the frozen 
zones, as we call them, might be capable of the 
various productions proper to them; or we may 
aſſume, very coniſtently, that countries more di- 
{tant received, from thoſe that were nearer the ſun, 
ſuch animals and ſuch plants as their climates were 
fit to preſerve, though not fit to generate. In ſhort, 
we need not apprehend the want of heat, even on 
the received hypotheſis. The ſun, much older pro- 
bably than our world, and who has, certainly, 
grown older ever ſince, may have loſt much of the 
force and efficacy which he had in thoſe primaeval 
days. Nay more; aſtronomers: and natural phi- 
lolophers agree, I think, about that perpetual ex- 
pence, which all the ſuns of the univerſe are at, to 
enlighten, to warm, and nouriſh their ſeveral ſyſ- 
tems; of which expence, we mult believe, that our 
ſun has his ſhare. They aſſume, indeed, that the at- 
moſpheres of theſe ſuns compreſs ſo ſtrongly the ex- 
halations that riſe from them, and drive them back 
with ſo much force and ſo much ceconomy, not ſuffer- 
ing any more than are abſolutely neceſſary to pals, 
that theſe ſprings of light and heat cannot be exhauſt- 
ed, nor ſuffer any great diminution in thoaſands of 
years. But thouſands of years, and God alone knows 
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how many, are clapſed ſince our fun was firſt lighted 
up, and he may have therefore ſuffered ſome dimi- 
nution. 

Theſe W and others to the 
ſame purpoſe, may be, I think, maintained, whe- 
ther we ſuppoſe this obliquity of the ecliptic to have 
been decreaſing or increaſing: for the decreaſe of 
ſome minutes in a century, during a ſpace of time, 
even as long as that which the Egyptians imagined, 
will not be found inconſiſtent with our hypotheſis, 
Our hypotheſis wants to aſſume little more than 
this, that Nature, who acts with much ſimplicity 
and uniformity, ated much in the ſame manner 
after her firſt productions, in thoſe of animals for 
inſtance; and if this be granted, it will follow, evi- 
dently, that the firſt men were competent witneſſes 
of the firſt propagations of the animal kind ; which 
would be of itſelf a ſufficient proof that they were 
ſuch of the beginning of the world. 

Nature has every where fixed certain ſeaſons, at 
which all, or the greateſt part of them, propagate 
their ſeveral ſpecies, whilſt man enjoys the noble 
prerogative of doing the ſame all the year round, 
< Homini maxime coitus temporibus omnibus op- 
“ portunus eſt.” It is Ariſtotle who ſays this. But 
then this prerogative extends no further: and a 
term is fixed to man, as it is to the ſpecies of all 
other animals for the bearing their fruit. The phi- 
loſopher, I have cited, deſcends into a particular 
account of theſe different terms, in the fifth book 
of his hiſtory of animals, and as we know that 
men are nine months in their mothers bellies, he 
aſſures us that the camel is twelve. "Theſe animals, 
then, and all thoſe who require a longer term than 
that of nine months, appeared later even than the 
lecond generation of human creatures, in the ordi- 
nary manner that it has been carried on from the 
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firſt generation downwards. Men were by conſe- 
quence witneſſes of the firſt propagations of animals. 
The ſame propoſition will hold, if we ſuppoſe them 
generated faſter and ſooner in the courſe of theſe 
generations, or even primævally; for, if man, 
for example, was but three days, or three hours, i in 
forming out of the earth, and in receiving the 
breath of life, it will follow, by a very fair analogy, 
that the fame operations took up four days or four 
hours for the formation of a camel, and eight for 
that of an elephant. 

I might expect to hear, upon this occaſion, many 
common, place notions advanced, to ſhew more time 
required in the proceſs of nature, to form this ani- 
mal after the image of God, than all the others, ſo 
vaſtly inferior to him in figure and compoſition. 
But theſe perſons ought to reflect, that how diſtant 
ſoever animal may be from animal, relatively to our 
notion of perfection and imperfection, there can be 
no difference in the diltance between any of them 

and God, who ordered this proceſs of nature for 
reading that we do not know, but certainly without 
regard to that dignity of nature which we 1magine. 
The creation of a man or of an angel, in the works 
of God, is not more conſiderable than the creation 
of the meanelt infect, nor requires that the divine 
energy ſhould be exerte in a longer and more ope- 
roſe proceſs of nature. 

But if it is probable that the firſt men might ſce 
tne commencement of thoſe ſpecies of animals, 
whoſe formation required longer time than their 
OWN, it is not impoitble, neither, that they might 
ſee the commencement of thoſe ſpecies, whoſe tor- 
mation required a leſs time. We may very eaſily 
imagine, that the creation had two ſorts of pro— 
greſſion, as the world had two ſorts of motion. 
Nature might follow ſuch an order, as we have 
mentioned, in every climate; but ſhe might follow 

a certain 
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a certain general order likewiſe, in all climates 
alike. As more time was neceſſary for the produc- 
tion of one animal than another, in the fame cli- 
mate, ſo more time might be neceſſary to bring the 
ſame animal up to the perfection of his nature in 
one climate than in another. As the hare might 
begin to run and the ſheep to feed before either man, 
or camel, or elephant was ſufficiently formed to an- 
{wer the ends of its creation; ſo the creation, in 
general, might be far advanced, or even completed, 
in ſome climates, before it was ſo in others. The 
ſeeds, or firſt principles of animal life, might have 
more or leſs force or vigor, according to the diffe- 
rent influences of the ſun, though they were ſcat- 
tered every where alike. The firſt men, therefore, 
who might ſee no more than the laſt acts, if I may 
ſay ſo, of this great drama in the countries where 
they themſelves aroſe, might ſee the very firſt atts, 
wherein animals were brought on the ſtage, in other 
countries. "They might be ſpeCtators at twice, and 
in a reverſed order, of the whole piece. 

Creation finiſhed, propagation began, and the 
ſame inſtin& urged the two ſexes to the fame act. 
Inſtin& urged them to it firſt; a ſenſe of pleaſure 
recalled them to it afterwards; and the multiplica- 
tion of their ſpecies was not a motive, probably, to 
theſe conjunctions. The revolution of fome months 
ſhewed them the conſequences of it ; and the revo- 
lution of ſome years ſhewed them, that they and 
their offspring were born to die. Let us put our- 
ſelves, for a moment, in the place of the firſt men. 
Could they doubt that they were ſuch? Could they 
doubt that all the other animals they ſaw, were the 
firſt of their kinds likewiſe? Could they fail to 
tranſmit to their - poſterity this tradition, © the 
« world had a beginning?“ He who has a great 
mind to cavil, may ſay, that they did not know, 
by theſe marks, that the material world began, 
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they only knew, that the animal inhabitants of it 
began then to exiſt. But if the firſt men could not 
be witneſſes of their own creation, they nught be 
ſuch of the creation of other animals, as much as 
of the propagation of their own, and of every other 
ſpecies: ſo that, if they knew certainly, that the 
animal world began, I do not ſee what the Atheiſt ' 
will gain by aſſuming that they were ignorant of the 
beginning of the material world. A God was ne- 
ceſſary for one as much as for the other, and if 
tradition affirmed nothing more than the firſt, it 
would ſerve equally well to refute the Atheiſt, who 
denics the exiſtence of any ſuch Being. Was it 
neceſſary to diſcover this great truth that they ſhould 
reaſon logically, and tranſmit to poſterity an opinion 
only? But in all caſes they might know, by other 
marks ſufficient to awaken the attention of a Samo- 
jece, or to inform an Hottentot,that the whole ſyſtem 
then began. The lives of theſe men were, preba- 
bly, much longer than ours; and if you compare 
what they mult have ſeen in their youth, with what 
they muſt have obſerved in their old age, you will 
find that the experience of their whole lives was 
one continued proof to them, that they lived in the 
ſirſt age of the material world. Obſerve it in one 
inſtence. The earth, out of which they had been 
created, furniſhed what was neceſlary lor their ſub- 
ſiſtence. 


per {e dabat omnĩa tellus ; 
© Contentique ecibis nullo cogente creatis, 
& Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fraga, legebant, &c.“ 


Theſe were the ſpontaneous gifts of nature, and men 
had no ſhare, at firſt, in the production or improve— 
ment of them. They learned, in time, to do both, 
to ſow corn, and to make bread. Trees grew up, 
and 
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and as they grew, they furniſhed a better retreat to 
birds, and a better ſhade to men. An oak became 
at length, to them, a new phenomenon. 

If it was not time to finiſh this article, I might 
eaſily ſhew, in a multitude of other inſtances, that 
the firſt men muſt neceſſarily know that they were 
cotemporaries with the material world, and ſaw the 
beginning of a new order of things. But after 
wandering, in complaiſance to the Atheiſt, in the 
ſpaces of imagination, and to ſhew him that, al- 
though neither the firſt nor the laſt men were able 
to diſcover how the world was made, yet the firſt 
might know by ſufficient experience, and the laſt 
by ſufficient teſtimony, that it had a beginning, let 
us return into the cloſer precincts of reaſon and finiſh 
this article, as Mr. Huygens finiſhes his conjeQtures 
about the planetary world. After ſpeaking of the 
abſurdities contained in the phyſics of Des Cartes, 
he adds, mihi magnum quid conſecuti videbimur 
& fi, quemadmodum ſeſe habeant res quæ in natura 
* exiſtunt, intellexerimus, à quo longiſſimè etiam 
nunc abſumus. Quomodo autem quæque eſfectæ 
„ fuerint, quodque ſint eſſe coeperint, id nequa- 
quam humano ingenio excogitari, aut conjecturis 
attingi, poſſe;ꝰ this philoſopher aſſerts with great 
reaſon. Experimental philoſophy has made great 
progreſs already, in diſcovering to us the things 
and the order of nature. Where it continues to be 
cultivated it will continue, doubtleſs, to difcover 
more, and after all, human knowledge will ſtop far 
ſhort of human curioſity ; for this goes beyond our 
means of knowledge, nay, even beyond the boldeſt 
conjectures we can make. 

But now, having ſhewn the Atheiſt, “ex abun- 
“ dantia,” how the firit men might have certainty 
of knowledge concerning the beginning of the 
world, and were, therefore, authentic witneſtes 
of the truth of this fact, and authentic authors of 
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the tradition, it 18 time to ſhew that without enter- 
ing into ſuch conſiderations, we mult allow this 
tradition to be a tradition of fact, and not of opi- 
nion. This is the ſecond of thoſe articles that we 
propoſed to examine in anſwer to the Atheiſt's 
objctions.——There muſt be ſome certain principles 
and ſome certain rule to diſtinguiſh between theſe 
two forts of tradition, as the Atheiſt ſeems to allow, 
when he diſtinguiſhes one from the other. Now 
theſe principles are not, I think, hard to find, and 
the rule that reſults from them, is ſimple and plain. 

Common ſenſe requires that every thing propoſed 
to the underſtanding, ſhould be accompanied with 
ſuch proots as the nature of it can furnith. He 
who requires more, is guilty of abſurdity. Be who 
requires leſs, of raſhneſs. As the nature of the 
propoſition decides, what proofs are exigible, and 
what not, ſo the kind of provi determines the cla's 
into which the propoiition is to be ranged. Ie, 
for inſtance, who affirms, that there is a God, ad- 
vances a propoſition which is an object of demon- 
ſtrative knowledge alone, and a demonſtration is 
required from him. It he makes the demonſtration, 
we are obliged to own that we know there is a God, 
and the propoſition becomes a judgment of nature, 
not merely an opinion, according to the diſtinction 
made ſomewhere in Tully; though demonſtrations 
are, ſometimes called opinions, as opinions are often 
called demonſtrations. If, by his fault or by ours, 
we have not a clear perception of the idcas or of 
the connection of them which form this demon— 
tration, or if, without troubling ourſelves to follow 
it, we receive the propoſition for true on the au— 
thority of others, it is, indeed, opinion, not know- 
ledge, in us. But whether we receive it, or whe- 
ther we reject it, we can neither require nor em- 
ploy, with propriety, any other proofs than thoſe 
which are conformable to the nature of the pro- 
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poſition. Tradition is not one of them. It ma 
prove that men have generally believed a God, but 
it cannot prove that ſuch a Being exiſts. Nothing 
can be more trifling, therefore, than to inſiſt, as 
Theiſts are apt to do, on this proof, as if the opi- 
nion proved the fact; as if all men had been alike 
capable of the demonſtration; or, as if the demon- 
ſtration was not neceſſary to eſtabliſh the truth of 
the opinion. Demonſtration, indeed, is not ne- 
ceſſary on the hypotheſis, that all men have an in- 
nate idea of God. But this hypotheſis has been, 
I think, long exploded. I do not remember, at 
leaſt, to have heard it maintained by more than 
one archbiſhop, two or three ignorant monks, and 
as many devout ladies. 

As much as I am convinced of the exiſtence of a 
ſupreme all- perfect Being, as ſeriouſſy as J adore his 
Majeſty, bleſs his goodnels, and reſign myſelf cheer- 
fully to his providence, I ſhould be lorry to reſt my 
conviction on the authority of any man, or of all 
mankind : ſince authority cannot be, and demon- 
ſtration is, the ſole proof in this caſe. Should I 
quote to the Atheiſt, a Syphis, an Amenophis, an 
Orus, or any of thoſe pretended contemplators of 
Divinity, he would laugh at me with reaſon ; though 
he might allow, at the ſame time, that theſe ſcers, 
who acknowledged inferior beings, beings little 
raiſed above humanity, were inſinitely leſs abſurd 
than thoſe who had the front to aſſert, that they faw 
the inviſible God, and converſed familiarly with 
him. The demonſtration of his exiſtence ariſes 
from ſenſitive knowledge; fince it is“ a poſterior!” 
only that we can prove the firſt cauſe to be an in- 
telligent cauſe: but he is not for that an object of 
ſenſitive knowledge. This propoſition, therefore, 
< there is a God,” which becomes a judgment of 
nature, an object of demonſtrative knowledge to 
every one who can make the demonſtration, or un- 
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derſtand it when it is made, comes down as an 
opinion only, in tradition, and can paſs for nothing 
better on that authority. 
Is this now tlie cafe of that propoſition which 
| aftirms the beginning of the world? Reaſon alone 
can authorize the firſt; and when I ſubſcribe to the 
| truth of it, I do this without any regard to tradition. - 
| All that tradition tells me, is that men made the 


ſame judgment four or five thouſand years ago. If 
it told me, that they made a contrary judgment, and 
believed the world eternal, I ſhould make ſtill the 
fame on a ſubject concerning which, we of this 
age, are as competent judges as the men who lived 
at any time before us.—This propoſition, “ the 
*« world had a beginning,” affirms a fact long ago 
paſt, and which can, therefore, be received for true 

on no other authority than that of men who lived 
long ago, and at or near the time when this event 
happened. I conſult my reaſon, indeed, to examine 
whether the fact implies contradiQtion, no more, 
and when I find that it does not, I receive it for 
true, on the faith of human teſtimony, which is the 
proper proof, to me, of every fact whereof I have 
not been, myſelf, a witneſs, and without any re- 
card to the ſuppoſed conformity of it to the general 
ideas of mankind. This ſuppoſed conformity, if it 
be real, will add nothing to the probability of the 
fact, as a non-conformity will take none away. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more trifling than the 
cavil made by the Atheiſt, when he objects that the 
more probable this tradition 1s, the more reaſon we 
| have to take it for an univerſal tradition of opinion, 
| not of fact. The cavil is not only trifling, but to 
| the laſt degree abſurd ; for on this principle it will 
| follow, that the more probable a fact is, the leſs 
| reaſon we have to receive it, as a true fact, on hiſto- 
rical or traditional authority. I conſult my reaſon 

and my experience to diſcover whether the fact, I 
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am told may have happened poſſibly, and then 1 
conſult hiſtory and tradition to diſcover whether it 
happened actually. But, according to Damon's 
logic, the more my reaſon and my experience ſhew 
me the firſt, the more reaſon I have to believe that 
hiſtory and tradition record, in every ſuch caſe, an 
antient opinion, not an antient fact. 

But it is time that I ſhould haſten to a concluſion, 
by ſhewing, in the laſt place, that if the world had 
not really had a beginning, the opinion of its eternity 
would have been the general opinion of antiquity, 
and the commencement of it would not have been 
tranſmitted by tradition, either as a fact, or, per- 
haps, as an opinion. Though men might, in 
all ages, demonſtrate the exiſtence of God, they 
could not demonſtrate alike, in any age, the com- 
mencement of the world : and, accordingly, we ſee 
that ſome philoſophers, who beheved there was a 
firſt principle, a firſt intelligent cauſe, a ſupreme 
Being, held, at the ſame time, that the world was 
eternal, far from being induced by their theiſm, to 
believe it had a commencement. Others were, I 
doubt not, confirmed in the opinion that there was 
a God, or even led to believe it, and to ſeek the 
demonſtration of it, by the proofs they had of this 
fact, the world had a beginning in time. It is much 
more probable, that the received fact gave occaſion 
to or fortified the opinion, than that the opinion 
determined them to aſſume the fact. 33 

The Atheiſt, who looks on both to be nothing 
more than traditional opinions, will be very indiffe- 
rent which of them paſſes for the firſt. He blends 
them together, and attributes that of God's exi- 
ſtence, to the ſuperſtition of mankind, and to the 
policy of legiſlators. It might ſeem hard to attri- 
bute that of the beginning of the world to the 
ſame principles, ſince it ſeems to have little or no 
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relation to them. He contents himſelf therefore, 
at leaſt Damon did ſo with me, to inſiſt that philoſo- 
phers might eaſily fall into an opinion, which ſaved 
them much trouble in accounting for the original 
of things, by the ſuppoſition of an eternal Being, 
infinitely wiſe and powerful. But the Atheiſt would 
do well to conſider, that this ſeeming ſolution of a- 
difficulty implies a very real abſurdity, tor it implies 
that there were philoſophers as ſoon as there were 
men. He would do well to conſider, further, that 
when there were philoſophers, thoſe, who admitted 
the exiſtence of ſuch a Being, were not leſs curious 
iu their reſearches of the mechanical cauſes of all 
the phænomena. In ſhort, he would do well to 
conſider, that theſe philoſophers would have cut 
the gordian knots of all their difficulties, by aſſum- 
ing the eternity of the world, much more eaſily 
than they could untie them, by aſſuming that a 
Being infinitely wiſe and powerful had made it. 
They might have ſaid, in this cafe, once for all, 
things have been eternally as they are. 'To what 
purpoſe ſhould we ſeek the original and eſſential 
cauſes of that which never began: 

But further, if we paſs over the abſurdity of ſup- 
poſing that there were philoſophers, as ſoon as there 
were men, or the improbability of this ſuppoſition, 
that the commencement of the world was not be- 
lieved till philoſophers taught it; I would tilt aſk, 
and the Atheiſt would be puzzled to tell me, how 
the belief of the commencement of the world could 
be eſtabliſhed, not only where philoſophy and 
ſcience flouriſhed ; but even univerfally, among na- 
tions who had no communication with thefe, and 
who were, themſelves, the leaſt civiliſed and the 
moſt ignorant? If it be ſaid that, unciviliſed 
and ignorant as they were, this opinion might 
ariſe and ſpread among them, becaule it was agree- 
able to their gencral notions, and analogous to what 
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daily experience ſhewed them, in innumerable in- 
ſtances, as well as to what they themſelves were 


able to do; I muſt aſſert, on the contrary, this opi- 


nion was repugnant to the natural character of the 
human mind ; to what we may feel in ourſelves, 
and obſerve in all other men. All men are, in one 
reſpect, diſciples of Protagoras. Uninſtructed na- 
ture teaches them, like him, that man is the mea- 
ſure of all things; that our ſenſations communicate 
certain knowledge; that every thing is what it ap- 
pears to us to be; and that the things, which do 
not appear to us, are not. He who ſees no ine- 
quality between two objects, athrms that they are 
equal, and we judge naturally of the reality of all 
objects by the perceptions we have of them. An- 
tient aſtronomers believed the ſtars to be immovabl 
fixed in a ſolid firmament, and never ſuſpected them 
to incline to the pole, or to decline from it. The 
ſea was thought to have no bounds, becauſe the 
bounds of it were unknown, and the celeſtial bo- 
dies to be incorruptible, becauſe no changes were 
diſcerned in them. Philoſophers reaſon often, and 
the vulgar always, like the roſes in Tontenelle. A 
compariſon taken from thoſe inſects, who live one 
day only, would have been more to his purpoſe ; 
but roſes were more worthy than inſects to be offered 
to the marquis, and ſuch a philoſopher as Fontenelle, 
might diſpenſe with ſome want of preciſion in favor 
of his gallantry. Such as I have deſcribed it, is 
the natural character of the human mind. It in- 
fects all our judgments, moral as well as phyſical, 
till we learn to correct it by experience and a long 
courſe of reflection. This the unciviliſed ignorant 
people, we ſpeak of, could not do, and it was, 
therefore, agreeable to the general diſpoſition of 
their minds, to believe that things had been always, 
ſuch as they ſaw them to be. 
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This muſt have been univerſally the caſe, I think, 
in countries where the natural, unimproved cha 
racter of the human mind prevailed alone. In 
thoſe, which philolophy began to enlighten, ſome 
might doubt ot this eternity; but ſome other phi- 
loſophers, and the people in general, would conti- 
nue to believe it. From whence can we imagine” 
that they thould derive a contrary opinion? Their 
experience ſhewed them, indeed, generation and 
corruption ; that particular things began, and then 
ccaſed to be; but they faw, on the whole, an uni- 
form ſeries of the revolutions of things; their ideas 
were conformable to the experience which framed 
them, and the eternity of the world was conform- 
able to theſe ideas. Such conſiderations may ſerve 
to ſhew, what I have advanced, that the eternity of 
the world might have been the univerſal tradition, 
but that the commencement of it could not have 
been ſo, if it had not commenced, and men had 
not known that it had. On this hypotheſis, all the 
_ conſequences of it follow naturally. One conſe- 
quence is, that, ſince the world and mankind began 
in time, the tradition of this beginning ſhould be a 
little more or a little leſs obſcurely, but univerſally 
known, and this conſequence has followed. Another 
conſequence is, that men, who believed the world 
to have been created, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 
or that the confuſed matter of a chaos was reduced 
into a mundane ſyſtem, muſt have believed, that 
this ſtupendous ſyſtem was produced by ſome 
principle unknown to them, and ſuperior to itſelf; 
they could not fail to perceive, on the firſt notices 
of ſenſe, and the firſt eſſays of reaſon, that the 
idea of an effect concluded neceſſarily, in it, the 
idea of a cauſe. This conſequence followed like- 
wile. Once more, although the firſt men could doubt 
no more that ſome cauſe of the world, than that 
the world itlelf, exiſted, yet another conſcquence of 
this 
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this great event, and of the ſurpriſe, inexperience, 
and ignorance of mankind muſt have been much 
doubt and uncertainty concerning the firſt cauſe; 
and this likewiſe followed. Cudworth has endea- 
vored to prove, many have thought, and I incline 
to think, that the unity of a firſt intelligent cauſe 
was the original belief of mankind. But if it was 
ſo, a belief ſoon ſucceeded that gods, coadjutors to 
the firſt, in making and governing the world, 2s 
well as inferior gods, and men, and the whole ma— 
terial world, proceeded from this eternal ſource of 
all exiſtence. I need not enumerate any of thote 


various hypotheſes, that aroſe from ſuch abſurd 


notions. Many of them have continued to this 
day, and are held even by Chriſtians, whom reve- 
lation as well as reaſon enlightens. The tradition 
of the fact, that the world began, and that of the 
opinion, that God is, have come down to us, 
though not entirely without oppoſition, from the 
molt early ages. But the manner of God's being, 
and of his working in the creation, and govern- 
ment of the world, have been matters of diſpute in 
all ages, ever ſince preſumptuous mortals affected 
to deſcend into particulars, to know any thing at 
all of one, or any thing more of the other, than 
that he is ſelf-exiſtent and all-perte&, and that his 
will, relatively to his human creatures, is revealed to 
them in the conſtitution of their ſyſtem. 

To conclude. I am far from reſting the proof of 
God's exiſtence on the authority of this tradition, 
that the world began. I know that we are able to 
demonſtrate this tundamental truth of all religion, 
whether it began or no. But ſince we cannot reject 
this tradition without renouncing almoſt all we 
know, and ſince it leads men to acknowledge a ſu— 
preme Being, by a proof levelled to the meaneſt 
underſtanding, 1 think we ought to infilt upon it. 
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am the more confirmed in thinking ſo, by the 
effect it had in the diſpute of which I have given 
you ſome account. Damon was embarraſſed by it 
fo much, that he had recourſe at laſt to the wild 
hypotheſis of Demecrit::s and Epicurus, if we really 
know what that of the former was. This hypo- 


theſis is an abyſs of abſurdity. In that I left him, 


pitying from the bottom of my heart, for I love the 
man, his blindneſs and his obſtinacy ; the blindneſs 


of one who ſees ſo clearly, and the obſtinacy of one 
who ſhews ſo much candor, on other occaſions. 
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1 COME from reading, in Barbeyrac's tranſlation 
of Tillotſon's ſermons, the diſcourſe you mentioned 
on a late occaſion ; and the effect of it has been to 
confirm me in this opinion, that the Theiſt is a 
much more formidable enemy to the Atheiſt than 
the Divine. The former takes all the real advan- 
tages againſt a common adverſary, which the latter 
has it in his power to take; but he gives none 
againſt himſelf, as the latter is forced todo. When 
the Divine writes or diſputes on any ſubject, rela- 
tive to his profeſſion, he is always embarraſſed by 
his theological ſyſtem; whether his mind be ſo, or 
not, his tongue and his pen cannot be otherwiſe. 
A Theiſt is under no reſtraint of this kind. He 
may ſpeak the truth, ſuch as it appears to him, when 
the Divine, though it appears the ſame to him, muſt 
be ſilent. The Theiſt may be ſilent, by regards of 
prudence, when the Divine is obliged to ſpeak, by 
the obligation of his profeſſion, and to maintain 
what he cannot defend, as well as what he can: 


and thus, if he impoſes on ſome, he expoſes himſelf 
Vor.. III. bo to 
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| to the attacks of others. When the Theiſt has de- 
monſtrated the exiſtence of a Supreme all- perfect 
Being, and the moral obligations of his rational 
creatures, he ſtops, where the means of human knoy:- 
ledge ſtop, and makes no vain and preſumptuous 
efforts to go beyond them, by the help of reaſon or 
| revelation. Juſt ſo, when he has proved that the. 
world had a beginning, on foundations of the higheſt 
probability tradition can give, he ſtops ſhort like- 
wiſe ; becauſe, in the nature of things, we can have 
no other proof of the fact. Not ſo the divine. 
His ſyſtem drags him on. He attempts, moit ab- 
ſurdly, to ſupport, in the firſt caſe, a demonſtrated 
truth by falſe arguments; and, in the ſecond, to 
make tradition vouch for more than any receivable 
tradition does or can vouch. 'The Archbiſhop, 
himſelf, ſeems ſenſible of this in one place: for hav- 
ing aſſerted the univerſal aſſent of mankind to this 
great truth, that there is a God, and having aſcrib- 
ed the univerſality of this aſſent to the nature of the 
human mind, on which God has impreſſed an in- 
nate idea of himſelf, he tries to evade the abſurdity 
by adding, „or which, that is the human mind, is 
* fo diſpoſed, that men may diſcover, by the due 
„ uſe of its faculties, the exiſtence of God.“ Be 
endeavours to evade the theological abſurdity, which 
he could not maintain, but he endeavours it in vain : 
for it is evidently falſe, that the two propoſitions are 
in any fort the fame. The difference between af- 
firming that the mind of man is able, by a due uſe 
of its Taculties, to diſcover the exiſtence of God, 
and that the mind of man has an innate idea of this 
exiſtence, which prevents and excludes the uſe of 
any mental facultics, except that of bare perception, 
is tao ob/#10us to be inſiſted upon. 
_ Divines reafon, ſometimes, on this ſubject with 
more precaution. "they flide over the doctrine of 
Innate ideas, without maintaining, or renouncing 
It 
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it directly, and think it ſufficient to ſay, that the 
belief of a God is founded on a certain natural pro- 
portion, which there is, between this great truth and 
the conceptions of the human mind. I inclined, as 
you know, to think in the ſame manner, and to be- 
lieve, 'that the firſt men, at leaſt, who knew that 
they were ſuch, and who ſaw the material world be- 
gin, would be led, by the natural conceptions of their 
minds, to acknowled e a firſt cauſe of infinite wiſ- 
dom and power, and ar above all theſe conceptions. 
Thus it cred to me, that the tradition of a fact, and 
of an opinion grounded on it, which are apt to be 
confounded, though they ſhould be always diſtin- 
| ans might come 4 together. But I con- 

eſs myſelf obliged, on further reflection, to aban- 
don this hypotheſis. I abandon it with the leſs re- 
gret, becauſe, whatever the firſt men might think, 
nay, whether the world had a beginning in 
time, as I am firmly perſuaded it had, or not, the 
demonſtration of God's exiſtence will remain un- 
haken. But I am obliged to abandon it, becauſe a 
natural and intimate proportion between the exiſ- 
tence of God, and the univerſal conceptions of the 
human mind may appear chimerical, and perhaps 1s 
ſo. It is, I doubt, chimerical, even when it is ap- 
plied to the firſt men. The variety of the phæno- 
mena, which ſtruck their ſenſes, would lead the ge- 
nerality, moſt probably, to imagine a variety of 
cauſes, and more-obſervations and deeper reflections, 
than the firſt men could make, were neceſſary to 
prove the unity of the firſt cauſe. That ſome made 
them, at leaſt very early, can ſcarce be doubted. So 
that the Orthodox belief and Polytheiſm might grow 
up together, though the latter might ſpread -wider 
and faſter than the former. 

If there was really ſuch a proportion, or ſuch a 
conformity, as is aſſumed, particular men, philoſo- 
phers here and there, might have held Polytheiſm 
notwithſtanding this; 5 but the general opinion of 
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mankind would have been the orthodox opinion, in- 
ſtead of which we know that polytheiſm and idola- 
try prevailed almoſt every where. Polytheiſm and 
idolatry, therefore, ſeem more conformable to hu- 
man ideas, abſtracted from the firſt appearances of 
things and better proportioned, by an analogy of 
human conceptions, to the uncultivated reaſon of. 
mankind, and to underſtandings not ſufficiently in- 
formed. Our Archbiſhop ſuppoſes it objected to 
him, that the general conſent of mankind in acknow- 
ledging one God does not prove that there 1s one, 
any more than the general conſent of numberleſs 
nations in acknowledging ſeveral proves that there 
are ſeveral. He anſwers the objection by ſaying, 
that philoſophers and wiſe men, in every nation and 
in every age, were of a different opinion from the 
vulgar, ſo that the heterodox opinion cannot pre- 
tend to have general conſent on its ſide, ſince the 
opinions of the vulgar, oppoſed to thoſe of philoſo- 
phers and wiſe men, can be received into this rec- 
koning no otherwiſe than like a multitude of noughts 
without any figure. This is ſtrange reaſoning to fall 
trom the pen of ſo great a man. It is certain, that 
the orthodox belief maintained itſelf in ſome minds, 
perhaps in ſome nations, and pierced through all 
the darkneſs of ignorant ages; but yet polytheiſm, 
and the conſequence of it, idolatry, were avowed 
and taught by legiſlators and by philoſophers. Nei- 
ther will it avail any thing to ſay, that theſe men 
had their inward, as well as their outward doctrine, 
and that they taught, in private, the contrary of what 
they taught in public. On this very ſuppoſition it 
will ſtill follow, that polytheiſm and idolatry prevail- 
cd more eafily, becauſe they were more conforma- 
ble to the natural conceptions of the human mind, 
than the belief of one firſt intelligent cauſe, the ſole 
creator, preſerver, and governor of all things. It is 
_ abſurd to lay, that the conſent of ſome wiſe men, and 
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even of ſome nations, inſtructed and governed by 
them, in the acknowledgement of one Supreme 
- Being, is a proof that the idea is innate in all men, 
or univerſally proportioned to the conceptions of all 
men, and to deny that the almoſt univerſal conſent 
of mankind, in the acknowledgement of ſeveral gods, 
is a proof of the contrary. \ 

It you are not very well ſatisfied with theſe theo- 
logical reaſonings, as I think you are not, you will 
be no better ſatisfied with the manner in which our 
Archbiſhop attempts to prove that the world had a 
beginning. The queſtion, which is commonly put 
to thoſe who maintain the eternity of it would be 
trifling, as well as trite, if it did not oblige the 
atheiſt to give an anſwer which implies, in his mouth, 
the greateſt abſurdity, and makes him pronounce, 
in effect, his own condemnation. Tillolſon takes 
this advantage, as I have done; but he throws it 
away, when he has taken it, by applying it againſt 
thoſe who may think the world more antient than the 
theological æra makes it to be, though my do not 
believe it eternal. He aſſerts that the moſt antient 
hiſtories were wrote long after this æra, and quotes 
to prove it, ſome verſes of Lucretius, finely wrote, 
but very little to the purpoſe, becauſe of no autho- 
rity in this caſe. 


«© —— Si nulla fuit genitalis origo 
<« Terrarum et coeli, ſemperque aeterna fucre ; 
C ur ſupra bellum Thebanum, et funera Trojae, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere poëtae?“ 


Men have been always fond, not only to carry the 
originals of their ſeveral nations as far back as they 
could, and to repreſent them, ſometimes, as cozval 
with the world itſelf, but to eſtabliſh their own, or 
the traditions which had come to them, as the moſt 
antient of all traditions. 'Thus the Roman poet em- 
ployed thoſe of Greece to prove that the world had 
not begun very long before the wars of Thebes and 

| | of 
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of Troy. The world had a beginning, ſays the 
Jew; for there is neither hiſtory nor tradition more 
antient than Moſes ; and we know by his writings 
how, and how long ago, the world was created. If 
we bring a Chineſe into the ſcene, he will aſſure us 
that the world had a beginning; becauſe the cycles, 
of threc-ſcore years each, in the chronological ta- 
bles of his nation do not rife any higher than Hoam- 
Ti, who reigned about four thouſand four hundred 

ears before our æra; that from him to Xin-num, 
the ſucceſſor of Fohi, there are not more than three 
hundred and eighty years, and that Fohi was the 
firſt that civilized mankind. It was he, will the 
Chineſe continue to ſay, who left us the adorable 
and hitherto incomprehenſible Yekin, in the expli- 
cation of which our learned men have labored theſe 
two thouſand ſix hundred years. It was F9hi and 
Xin-num who taught men the uſe of the plough, who 
invented letters, and to whom all arts and fciences 
owe their original. Let a learned Mexican come 
forward next, and he will aſſure you, not only, that 
the world began, but that the time when it began 
is known; for we had but nine kings before Monte-. 
zuma, will this great chronologer ſay. Tenuch was 
the firſt of them, and the founder of our monarchy; 
our hieroglyphical annals riſe no higher; we know 
nothing beyond him ; this calculation is confirmed 
by that of our neighbours, whoſe traditions place 
the deſtruction of the laſt ſun, and the beginning of 
this, but a little before our æra. Let a Peruvian 
follow the Mexican, he will aſſure us, that the In- 
ca Manco-Capac preceded Atahualpa, about four 
hundred years; that he and his ſiſter, Coya-Mama-- 
Oello-Huaco, were ſent, at that time, by their fa- 
ther, the ſun, to civiliſe mankind, who could not 
have been long in being, ſince they had neither 
civil polity nor religion, ſince they knew neither 
how to build houſes, ſpin wool or cotton to cover. 
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their nakedneſs, nor to till their lands. Theſe are 
the traditions of the eaſt and of the weſt. The for- 
mer make the world more antient than thoſe of the 
Jews, as they ſtand in the Hebrew, at leaſt; the 
latter place the commencement of it about the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century of the Chriſtian ra, 
that is about the time of your King Louis le Gros, 
and of our firſt Norman princes. Our learned Eu- 
ropeans may laugh, as much as they pleaſe, at theſe 
learned Americans: but they muſt not be offended, 
if they are laughed at, in their turn, by thoſe who 
think, that if Cadmus, the cook of a certain king 
of Sidon, carried the uſe of letters, and his ſon, or 
his grandſon, Bacchus, the culture of the vine, to 
the Greeks three thouſand years before Manco-Capac 
civiliſed the Peruvians, it may very well be, that 
the Atlantic, or ſome other nation {till more un- 
known to us, had made all theſe improvements, 
by a long experience, three thouſand years before 
the Greeks, or even their maſters, who boaſted of 
a much greater antiquity, the Egyptians. 

A crowd of reflections prefents itſelf ; but theſe 
may ſerve to ſhew how ridiculous it is, whilſt we 
receive on the faith of univerſal tradition this fact, 
the world had a beginning,“ to go about to fix 
the æra of it according to thoſe of any particular 
nations. The negative argument, © we have no 
* memorials beyond fuch a time,“ proves nothing 
but our ignorance ; and the poſitive argument, that, 
«© we have relations of the beginning of arts and 
<* ſciences in ſeveral countries ;** proves nothing 
more than what is very needlefs to prove; I mean, 
that there was a time, when every one of theſe na- 
tions began to be civiliſed. Neither of thefe argu- 
ments is of weight againſt the atheiſt who aſſerts the 
eternity of the world. But they give him an ad- 
vantage, fuch as it is, which bad arguments give 
irequently in polemical writings ; and having refut- 
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cd theſe, he may triumph, as it he had refuted all the 
reſt, which is a practice very common among his 
adverſaries the divines. 

If the divine had it not more at heart to eſtabliſh 
the credit of Jewiſh traditions than the commence- 
ment of the world, he would not proceed as he does. 
He would not neglect the univerſal tradition. of a 
- naked fact, ſuch as tradition may preſerve, to inſiſt 
ON particular traditions of a fact ſo complicated with 
circumſtances, that no tradition could preſerve it. 
Theſe circumſtances might make the fact doubtful ; 
the fact will never make them probable. Even that of 
the time, when the preſent ſyſtem of things began, 
has been ſupported weakly, I will not, though, I 
think, I might ſay fraudulently, by Jewiſh rabbins 
and by Chriſtian doCtors, from Julius Africanus, 
and Euſebius, and George the Monk, down to Sti/- 
ling fleet, whom I mention, particularly, becauſe Til- 
lotſon ventures to aſſert, that he has proved, in his 
Origincs Sacræ, the chronological traditions of the 
Egyptians, and the Chaldzans, to agree with thoſe 
of the Bible. If he had proved this, which he has 
not, moſt certainly, he would have proved nothing 
more than what the Mexicans aflert, that the tra- 
ditions of two or three neighbouring nations, all 
derived probably enough from one original, are con- 
formable to one another. But it is, indeed, too 
bold an impoſition to pretend to prove, by deſcend- 
ing into particulars of facts and dates, any thing of 
this kind. Our learned antiquaries have no other 
materials than a certain number of broken, incohe- 
rent, and precarious traditions. Theſe they make 
to cohere, for the moſt part, by gueſs, and then drag 
them to a ſeeming conformity with the Moſaical 
ſyitem, which they aſſume, all along, to be true, 
whilſt they pretend to prove it to be ſo by collateral 
evidence. I will only add, to ſhew how imperti- 

nent all this admired learning ought to be deemed, 
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that by little differences, in the arrangement of the 
ſame materials, and by a no greater liberty of gueſ- 
fing, diſtin&, oppoſite, and yet equal probabilities 
may be made to reſult from them. I affirm this the 
more confidently, becauſe I tried it once, as you 
may remember, and we both thought that the trial 
ſucceeded very plauſibly. | 

But without inſiſting any longer on this head; to 
ſhew how divines weaken the ſhort and plain proof 
that we have of the beginning of the world, let us 
grant, for argument's ſake, that the moſt antient 
traditions are the Moſaical, and that arts and ſcien- 
ces have not been invented more than four or five 
thouſand years, or more or leſs as they think fit. 
Will they prove, even by this conceſſion, that the 
world has had a beginning? They cannot: for the 
atheiſt will object that he may have reaſon to think 
the world eternal, without being obliged to think 
the arts and ſciences eternal likewiſe. He will main- 
tain it to be indifferent, in his hypotheſis, when or 
where they began; ſince at whatever æra the divine 
places this beginning, an i muſt have preced- 
ed this æra. The divine, therefore, will be obliged 
to ſhew that it implies contradiction to aſſert that 
the world is from eternity, and not to aſſert that arts 
and ſciences are ſo likewiſe. He will endeavour this 
by aſſuming, as Tillotſon does, that arts and ſciences 
are neceſſary to the well-being of mankind, and 
even to their being; that neceſſity, the great mo- 
ther of induſtry and of invention, ſet mankind to 
work as ſoon, and as faſt, as the ſpecies began and 
multiplied, in ſome places with more, in others with 
leſs, of theſe, but in all with as much as their real 
wants required. Since you agree then, will the 
divine ſay to the Atheiſt, that arts and ſciences began 
about the time we have fixed, the world muſt have 
begun about the time we have fixed likewiſe. This 
reaſoning is commonly employedagainſt thoſe Atheiſts 
who aſſume that the world is eternal. But without 
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being one of their number, I venture to ſay that this 
reaſon is frivolous, and founded on a fuppolition 
which the men, who make it, mutt know to be falſe. 
The different æras of arts and ſciences, invented in 
tome countries, and carried into others, are ſo di- 
Rant, even according to the received chronology, 
that the men who diſpenſed with the want of them, * 
during. {ſuch long intervals, might have diſpenſed 
with it longer, and, in many caſes, always. Are there 
nat nations, at this hour, whole orivinals are un- 
known to us, who may be the Aborigines of the 
countries they inhabit, and who are ignorant, not 
only of all ſcience, but of many arts ſuppoſed necel- 
ſary ; not anly of letters, for inſtance, but of thoſe, 
which ſerve to defend us apainit the inclemency of 
the air and the rigor of the ſeaſons, by making cloaths 
and building houfes ſufficient ior this purpoſe ? Theſe 
arts muſt have their place, ſurely, among thoſe which 
Tillotfon reckons io neceſſary, or, at leaſt, fo uſeful 
to mankind, that they could not fail to be invented, 
nor when they were invented, to be preſerved. But 
his reaſoning will not hold here neither ; tor if thefe 
arts were ever known to the people, to whom they 
are now unknown, they may be totally loſt, after 
having been once found: nay, they may have been 
found, loſt, and found anew, an infinite number of 
times, in an eternal duration. If theſe arts were 
never known to the people, to whom they are now 
unknown, it follows that mankind may diſpenſe 
with the want of them during many ages, and, there- 
fore, always. We may eaſily conceive that Samo- 
jedes, Hottentots, and other nations, as barbarous 
and ignorant as theſe, have always been, and will 
always remain, in the fame ſtate of barbarity and 
ignorance. | | 
Tillotſon was led by his prejudices, and by the ex- 
amples of men, much inferior to him, in the herd of 
divines, into the two ablurdities I have obſerved to 
vou already; into that of proving the commencement 
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of the world by the authority of particular traditions, 
which conſidered ſeparately amount to no proof at 
all, inſtead of reſting his proots folely on the autho- 
rity of univerſal tradition: and into that of confound- 
ing traditions of opinion with traditions of fact. He 
inſiſts not only on traditions which concur in affirm- 
ing that the world began, but on thoſe which enter 
into a detail of circumſtances, concerning the manner 
in which it began. Nay more, he joins the exiſtence - 
of God and the commencement of the world toge- 
ther, as if tradition was proper alike to prove both 
theſe truths. His proceeding is much the ſame with 
that of Maximus of Tyre, whom he cites, after Gra- 
tius. Both he and Grotivs might have quoted this 
rhetor, though they were far from doing fo, againſt 
Eufebius, who was unwilling to allow that the Su- 
preme Being was acknowledged by the Heathens 
before Chriſtianity had enhghtened the world, but 
the quotation of him, on this occaſion, proves noth- 
ing, and ſerves only to ſhew that our divines declaim 
as looſely as the Heathen philoſopher. Maximus of 
Tyre alledges the univerſal conſent of mankind in one 
law or tradition, ſo I believe thoſe words Nower nas Aoyor, 
ſhould be tranſlated, © legem famamque,” and not, 
as Tillotſon tranſlates them, “law and principle.” 
Now this law and tradition, according to Maximus of 
Tyre, declares, that there is one God, the king and 
father of all things, and ſeveral other gods, the ſons 
of the Supreme, who take their parts with him in 
the government of the world. Maximus was a Pla- 
tonician, and he meant, no doubt, to give reputa- 
tion to the dogmas of his ſect, by aſſuming them all 
to be received in one general tradition by the Greek 
and the Barbarian ; by thoſe who inhabit the conti- 
nent, and by thoſe who live on the coaſts of the ſea; 
by thoſe who have wiſdom, and by thoſe who have 
none. Tillotſon was a Chriſtian, and he meant to 
make the dogmas of his ſect, as well concerning the 
beginning of the world, as concerning the creator of 
: it, 
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it, to paſs for thoſe of univerſal tradition. If we 
ſuppoſe that the firſt men were led, inſtantly, by the 
phenomena, and without any other demonſtration, 
to acknowledge a ſupreme intelligent cauſe, the opi- 
nion roſe from the fact, of which they were witneſ⸗ 
ſes; but it was opinion ſtill in them, though it be- 
came afterwards demonſtrated knowledge. Now di- 
vines tranſpoſe this order, and make the creation of 
the world, which tradition vouches primarily, to be, 
as it were, a ſecondary tradition ; that 1s, they make 
the tradition of fa& to follow the opinion, inſtead of 
making the opinion to be founded on the fact. They 
give great advantage to the Atheiſt, by blending all 
theſe things together, for the Atheiſt will not, though 
the theiſt will, diſtinguiſh what they have confound- 
ed. He will look on all theſe different propoſitions 

alike, and as traditions only of different opinions. 
After having ſaid, what has been here ſaid, con- 
cerning the advantage which, I apprehend, that di- 
vines give to Atheiſts by the abſurd manner in which 
they employ tradition, I will obſerve another ad- 
vantage, which the Atheiſt may take, from ſome ab- 
ſtract reaſonings that they employ to ſupport this 
tradition. The Theiſt is modeſt. He is content to 
know what God has done, and he acknowledges it, 
for that very reaſon, wiſe and good, right and fit to 
be done. But the divine is not ſo modeſt. It is 
not enough for him to know, that God made the 
world, and to fix the time when it was made, he 
preſumes, with much theological oſtentation, to 
explain the motives that determined the Supreme 
Being, to create the world and the inhabitants of 
it, men at leaſt. The Atheiſt objects that theſe mo- 
tives muſt have been eternal, ſince the divine attri- 
butes, from which they are deduced, are certainly 
eternal, in the ſyſtem of the divine, and that it is 
impoſſible, therefore, to conceive that the Supreme 
Being ſhould neglect doing, during an eternity, 
4 | what 
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what it was conformable to his wiſdom and good- 
neſs, and ſuitable to his power from all eternity to 
do. The divine may fay, and he will ſay, no doubt, 
that whenever God, who is himſelf eternal, had 
created the world, an eternity muſt have preceded 
this creation, and that the objection, the atheiſt 
makes, would be juſt as ſtrong, if he aſſumed that 


the world began fix millions of years ſooner, as it is 


when he places the æra of it according to the Jew- 
iſh and Chriſtian chronology. He will employ the 
ſameſort of reaſoning, in this caſe, againſt the Atheiſt, 
which the Atheiſt employed againſt him in another ; 
that is, in the caſe of the commencement of arts and 
ſciences ; he will put the Atheiſt on proving that it 
implies contradiction to believe God eternal, and 
not to believe the eternity of the world. To this, 
it may be, the Atheiſt would reply, that the contra- 
diction in believing one and not believing the other 


ariſes, like a ſelf-evident truth, frem what the divine- 


himſelf affirms, and that the evidence is too great to 
need any demonſtration and therefore incapable of 
any, like many other truths of which we have an 
immediate intuitive perception. From hence the 
atheiſt would inſiſt that all the motives, which the 
divine aſſerts a Supreme Being had to create the 
world in time, are unanſwerable reaſons to prove it 
eternal; arguments for his ſyſtem, in part at leaſt, 


and, as far as the eternity of the world is concern- 


ed, in the whole. 

A Theiſt who ſtood by, might, perhaps, ſuggeſt 
to the divine an expedient whereby to get out of the 
difficulty wherein he has involved himſelf by preſum- 
ing to ſpecify the motives which the Supreme Bein 
had to create the world in time. The theiſt woul 
adviſe him, like a good ally, (for ſuch he is ſome- 
times to the divine, though he is never ſuch to the 
atheiſt, as the divine is on ſome occaſions) he would 
advile, I ſay, the divine to keep a little more preci- 
ſion in the uſe of words. Sometimes the world ſtands 


for 
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for the whole univerſe, and ſometimes for our planet 


only. The divine muſt underſtand ; it, as Moſes does, 


and believe by conſequence that the whole univerſe 
began to exiſt, when Maſes tells him, that the ſun, 
our earth, the other planets, in ſhort our ſolar ſy 
tem, began to exiſt : for the legiflator of the Jews 


included no other in his idea of the univerſe. He 


would adviſe the divine, therefore, to.diſtinguiſh bet- 
ter between the univerſe and the world; to affirm 


that our planet, or, at moſt, our ſolar ſyſtem, began 
in time, which is the utmoſt that Maſes can be un- 


derſtood to have meaned, and to affirm nothing of 
the univerſe, of which Moſes knew nothing, and he 
only knows that it is. Thus the reaſons he gives, 
why God created the world, we inhabit, no ſooner, 
may be a little better ſupported than they can be on 
the ſuppoſition that he created nothing before it, 
and was the eternal cauſe of no fuch effects, as his 
phyſical attributes enabled, and his moral attributes 


required him to produce. Phe 'Theift might add, 


that, though we thould ſuppoſe the univerſe to be 
eternal, like its Author, the eternal effect of an eter- 
nal cauſe, nothing will hinder us from aſſuming at 
the ſame time, on the faith of tradition, as he does, 
or on this and other foundazons, as the divine 
does, that our world, and even our ſolar ſyſtem be- 
gun in time. A conſtant rotation from exiſtence to 


non-cxittence or from generation to diſſolution, and 
to back again, maintains our world and the inhabi- 


tants of it in being. Why ſhould not ſuch a rota- 
tion of worlds and fyſteins of worlds maintain the 
univerſe in being? 

But it is time to conſider the hiſtorical, as we 
have conſidered the traditional proofs, which the 
Archbiſhop brings of the beginning of the world. 


I will quote his own words, as they ſtand in Barbey- 


rac's tranſlation; for if I did not quote them, you 
would hardly believe that I make him ſay more than 
he 
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he did ſay. He ſays then, We have likewife an 
<« hiſtory of the commencement of the world, the 
& moſt antient and the moſt credible that could be 
c defired. This hiſtory is that of Meſes, an author 
© {9 antient than no other can ſtand in competition 
ce with him, in this reipedt. I might add, that this 
4 writer has all the characters of a divine authority, 
< and prove it by fuch good reaſons, as would give 
<* a great weight to his teſtimony in the minds of al 
„ thoſe who believe a God. But ſuch arguments 
<« are not proper to be employed againſt the Atheiſt 
<& with whom we diſpute at prefent. I atk no more, 
than that the ſame credit may be given to Moſes, as 
* we give to every other hiltorian. Now this can- 
c not be refuſed him reaſonably, ſince he is quoted 
* by the moſt antient Heathen hiſtorians, and ſmee 
<* the antiquity of his writings has never been cen- 
« telted by any of them, as Joſephus maintains.“ 
This is my text. I ſhall make ſome few remark; 
upon it, and this general remark in the firſt place. 
It has been faid, truly enough, that the court of 
Rome has eſtabliſhed many maxims and claims ef 
right, by aifrrming them conſtantly and boldly 
againſt evident exiſting proofs of the contrary. The 
Jewilh and the Chriſtian church have procceded by 
the ſame rule of policy, and'the authority of the 
Pentateuch, to ſay nothing here of the other -books 
of the Old Teſtament, has been eſtabliſhed entirely 
and ſolely on the affirmation of the Jews, or, at beſt, 
on ſeenung and equivecal proofs, ſuch as Foſephrs 
brings againſt ſuch evident marks of falſehood as can 
be objected to no other writings, except to proſeſ- 
ſed romances, nor even always to them. | 
It was the pride of the jews to believe themſelves, 
and to make others believe it they could, not on 
that their nation was the elect people of God, but 
that it was of an immenſe antiquity, and that th 
poſſeſſed the moſt anticut of all authentic - records. 


Foſephus 
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Jaſepbhus (who had as much of this pride about him 
as any Jew or Phariſee of them all, = who ſtuck, 
as little, at an abſurdity, as any antient or modern 
rabbin) endeavoured to promote theſe opinions 
among the Greeks and the Romans by his writ- 
ings, though with very little ſucceſs. Tillotſon, like 
other Chriſtrian doctors, had a better motive than 
that of mere ambition, though it was not quite 
foreign from ambition neither, to ſupport the au- 
thority of the Pentateuch. Whether Teſus Chriſt, 
or St. Paul, aboliſhed the ceremonial law of Moſes, 
or whether the former grafted on this law, as the 
latter thought fit to graft on his goſpel, let us 
leave it to divines to decide. In all caſes Chrif- 
tianity was founded on Judaiſm, and the New Teſ- 
tament ſuppoſes the truth of the Old. Our divines, 
therefore, are obliged to ſupport the old, as well 
as they can, in order to ſupport the New. The 
authority of theſe books is maintained, in ſome 
countries, by inquiſitors and hangmen. In a coun- 
uy like ours where arguments alone can be employ- 
ed, divines may be indulged in the uſe of all the 
good and the bad indifferently, that they may give 
up nothing; for where every part may be alike at- 
tacked, every part may be alike defended. Two 
cautions, however, theſe reverend perſons would 
do well to obſerve. One to inſiſt chiefly on the 
external proofs of the divine authenticity of the 
icriptures and to pour forth, on that head, all 
their ſtock of Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and Latin; 
but to dwell very little on the internal marks of a 
divine character. They might filence thoſe per- 
haps, on the firſt kind of proof, by their tranſla- 
tions and commentaries, whom they will never con- 
vince on the ſecond, by fair reafoning ; and might 
avoid a great deal of that blaf phemy, which they 
talk on both; a circumſtance, farthy: that deſerves 
fome regard from them. Another caution is this, 

that 
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that they ſhould make war rather defenſively than 
offenſively, that they ſhould take the only true ad- 
vantage of the diſcretion of their adverſaries, which 
would be to return it with diſcretion ; for their ad- 
verſaries ſeldom ſpeak out, nor puſh the inſtances 
and arguments they bring, as far as they might be 
carried. Inſtead of which theſe orthodox bullies 
affect to triumph over men, who employ but a part 
of their ſtrength ; tire them with impertinent para- 
doxes ; and provoke them by unjuſt reflections, and, 
often, by the fouleſt language. | 

After this long, and I hope, charitable remark, it 
is time to conſider how Tillotſon proves that we have 
hiſtorical, as well as traditional, evidence of the be- 
ginning of the world. This evidence is that of Mo/es: 
and to give it more weight, he inſiſts on the great 
antiquity of the hiſtorian. This antiquity will not be 
difputed, perhaps, and it will be allowed that no other 
hiſtory of the ſame aſſumed antiquity has come 
down to us. But then it will be aſked, what mate- 
rials Moſes could have before him when he writ the 
book of Geneſis, which is in ſome ſort a preface to 
the pentateuch, or at leaſt, the firſt chapters of it, 
wherein he relates moſt circumſtantially the creation 
of the world, and the whole progreſs of that great 
event? Divines have their anſwer ready. ofes 
was not a cotemporary author, but he might write 
upon cotemporary authority. Twenty-five centu- 
rics paſſed indeed between the creation and him, but 
his materials were, notwithſtanding that, extremely 
freſh and authentic, ſince they muſt have gone 
through very few hands, in ages when men lived fo 
long, to come into his, whether we ſuppoſe them 
written or unwritten. This may be faid, it has 
been often ſaid, and always very weakly, to the 
purpoſe that is mentioned here; for if Moſes had 
taken his materials from the mouth of Adam, him- 
ſelf, they would not have been ſufficient vouchers 
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of all that he relates. Adam might have related to 
him the paſſages of the ſixth day, ſomething even 
of his own creation, at leaſt from the moment that 
God breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life : 
but Adam could have told him nothing that preceded. 
this, even on the ſixth day, nor, by conſequence, 
on the other five, wherein the whole material world 
was created. Moſes therefore, notwithſtanding his 
antiquity, may afford an inſtance in proof of the 
univerſality of the tradition, but no more. His 
writings afford no hiſtorical evidence. 

Our archbiſhop aſſures us, that he could have 
added to the antiquity of this hiſtorian certain cha- 
racters of a divine authority, and have ſupported 
them by reaſons which would give great weight to 
his teſtimony in the minds of all thoſe who acknow- 
ledge the exiſtence of God. It is pity he did not 
think fit to give theſe characters and reaſons ; ſince 
however improper it might have been to urge them 
againſt an Atheiſt, who Gcemies the exiſtence of 
God, as well as the commencement of the world, 
they would certainly have been urged very properly 
againſt a Theiſt, who acknowledging both, believes 
nothing of the divine character of Mo/es. But he 
was too much attached to a rigorous preciſion, and 
uſed too much candor, in his reaſoning, to mingle 
the Atheiſt and the 'Lheilt together in this diſpute. 
All he defires is, what, he thinks, cannot be reaſon- 
ably refuſed him, that we give the ſame credit to 
Moſes, as we ſhould give to any other hiſtorian. 
We will conſider then, in the laſt place, what cha- 
raters of a divine authority may be found in the 
writings of Moſes, and from this conſideration, we 
{hall find reaſon, perhaps, to be the leſs concerned 
that we have not thoſe which Tillotſon kept to him- 
felt on this occaſion. In the mean time, let us con- 
tinue to judge of Moſes, as we ſhould do of any other 
hiſtor1an, ſince it is all that is deſired of us. 

| Now 
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Now to conſtitute the authenticity of any hiſtory, 
theſe are ſome of the- conditions neceſſary. It muſt 
be writ by a cotemporary author, or by one who had 
. materials in his hands. It muſt have 
been publiſhed among men who were able to judge 
of the capacity of the author, and of the authenti- 
city of the memorials on which he writ. Nothin 
repugnant to the univerſal experience of mankind 
muſt be contained in it. The principal facts, at 
leaſt, which it contains, muſt be confirmed by col- 
lateral teſtimony, that is, by the teſtimony of thoſe 
who had no common intereſt of country, of reli- 
gion, or of profeſſion, to diſguiſe or falſify the 
truth. That Moſes was not a cotemporary author 
is allowed, and that he could have no cotemporary 
authority, for the greateſt part of what he advanced 
concerning the creation, is proved. Thus far then 
his writings have no hiſtorical authenticity. Let us 
ſee whether they have it in any of the other reſpects 
which I have mentioned. Were they publiſhed 
among people able to judge of them and of their 
author? Heſtius, who writ an evangelical demon- 
{tration, and died a Sceptic, admits in his demonſtra- 
tion, that a book, to be deemed authentic, muſt 
have been received, as ſuch, in the age which fol- 
lowed immediately the publication of it, and in all 
the ages which followed this. Has it been ſuffici- 
ently proved, that the Mofaical hiſtory was ſo re- 
ceived ? I believe not. There was, it is ſaid, by 
Abbadie, 1 think, a law of Moſes, before Eſdras, 
before Fofrah, and even before David, ſince this 
famous prophet and king ſpeaks continually of the 
law of God, and ſince all the other prophets quote 
the moſt important paſſages of Deuteronomy. The 
pentateuch too mult have been in their hands, ſince 
they ſhew, very clearly, that they had an exact 
knowledge of the facts contained in Geneſis, the 
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leaſt circumſtances of which are referred to by them 
as circumſtances that no man could be ignorant of. 
If Moſes writ the hiſtory contained in the book 
of Geneſis, he writ all the other books that com- 
| poſe the pentateuch. Abbadie aſſumes that this 

cannot be denied, and that Moſes muſt needs have 
been a good ſcribe, ſince it was he who recorded, 
in writing, the words of the covenant made at. 
Horeb. 

It would be hard to find an example of greater 
trifling : for when we have allowed that the authors 
of the Old Teſtament, from David down to E/dras, 
ſpeak not only of the law, but refer to many of the 
facts related in the pentateuch, it will not follow 
neceſſarily that the pentateuch, which we have in 
our hands, was publiſhed in the time of Mofes, or 
immediately after it. Much of the hiſtory, and 
fome of the law, perhaps, contained in the writings 
aſcribed to Moſes, came down to thoſe who quote 
them, by traditions of uncertain original, though 
they were all alike aſcribed, by the Jews, to the 
ſame legiſlator. This cannot appear improbable to 
any one who conſiders, that eſtabliſhments ſaid to 
be made according to the law of Moſes, when the 
cuſtom of reading this law once in ſeven years to 
the people was neglected, and when they had ac- 
tually no body of law extant among them, are 
mentioned ſometimes in the Bible. This had been 
the caſe when Hi/kiah found the law in the temple, 
which had been loſt long before, and continued to 
be ſo, during the firſt eighteen or twenty years of 
good Jeſiab's reign. That the book, thus found, 
contained nothing but the law of Moſes, ſtrictly fo 
called, or that the recapitulation of it made in 
Deuteronomy, not the Moſaical hiſtory, we may, 
nay we mult, conclude, from the little time that the 
reading the book in the preſence of the king, and 


before 
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before it was ſent by his order to the propheteſs 
Huldah, took up. 

The Jews had an oral, as well as a written law, 
and the former has been deemed even more im- 
portant than the latter. The former however con- 
ſiſted of nothing more than traditions, which the 
rabbin Juda Hakkodoſh, or the Holy, compiled, ſix 
or ſeven centuries after E/dras had compiled the 
canon of the Scriptures, In ſhort, there ſeems to 
have been two collections of antient Jewiſh traditi- 
ons made at different times : and the authors, who 
preceded Eſdras, might quote thoſe of one ſort, as 
authentic facts and divine laws, juſt as well as the 
doctors, who preceded rabbi Juda, quoted thoſe 
of the other as a commentary on them given by 
God himſelf on Mount Sinai. It will be faid, I 
know, that the authenticity of the pentateuch, 
given us by E/dras, is ſufficiently proved, by the 
conformity it has, in molt inſtances, with the pen- 
tateuch of the Samaritans, that is, of the Cuthaeans, 
a people ſent from the other fide of the Euphrates 
by Salmanaſar to inhabit the country of * 
which he had depopulated. 8 ple mage 
nothing of the Moſaical law till N 
ſucceſſor of Salmanaſar, ſent a prieſt of the Jews to 
inſtru& them in it, who might carry, for aught we 
know, a pentateuch written in antient Hebrew cha- 
raters with him. I enter into no examination 
of theſe precarious accounts, leſt I ſhould go out of 
my depth; neither need I to do ſo: for if we allow 
that the pentateuch was public before the time of 
Eſdras, Jaſiab, or even David, will it follow that 
it was ſo early as would be neceſſary to anſwer that 
condition of authenticity, which we ſpeak of here? 
Was there not time more than enough between 
Moſes and David to make fabulous traditions pals 
for authentic hiſtory ? Did it take up near ſo much 
to eſtabliſh the divine authority of the alcoran 

among 
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among the Arabs, a people not more incapable to 
judge of Mahomet and his book, than we may ſup- 

oſe the Iſraelites to judge of Mſes, and his book, 
if he left any, whether of law alone, or of hiſtory 
and law both ? 

The time that the Iſraelites paſſed from the Exode . 
under Moſes, and the four centuries, that they paſſed 
afterwards under their judges, may be compared, 
well enough, to the heroical age of the Greeks. 
Marvellous traditions deſcended from both, and 
their heroes were much alike. Thoſe of the Greeks 
were generally baſtards of ſome god or other, and 
thoſe of the Jews were always appointed by God to 
defend his people, and to deſtroy their enemies. 
But Aod, one of theſe, was an aſſaſſin, and Jephriha, 
another, was a captain of a banditti, as David was, 
till by the help of the prieſts,, he obtained the 
crown; after which, under him, and his fon Solomon, 
the government of the Iſraelites took a better form; 
arts and ſciences were cultivated; and their hiſtorical 
age might begin. It has been urged, by thoſe who 
ſcruple little what they ſay, that the four centuries, 
which the Iſraelites paſſed under their judges, were 
times of adverſity and oppreſſion, wherein they had 
ſomething elſe to do than to invent fabulous traditions, 


or that if any ſuch were invented ſo near the times of 


Moſes and Joſhua, they muſt have been detected by 
the Iſraelites themſelves, who would have been far 
from encouraging traditions ſo injurious to neigh- 
bouring nations, of whom they had reaſon to ſtand 
in awe. Thus it ſeems that times of ignorance, 
barbarity, and confuſion, were the moſt unlikely to 
give riſe and currency to tables, and the moſt proper 
to preſerve the truth of traditions, which muſt, for 


this ridiculous reaſon, have come down uncorrupted 


and unmixed. One can hardly imagine any thing 
ſo extravagant, and yet I can quote, from Abbadie, 
a way of rcaſoning that is more ſo. You have 
thought, 1 doubt not, hitherto, like other men of 


ſenſe, 
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ſenſe, that the conſiſtency of a narration is one 
mark of its truth ; but this great divine will teach 
you, that the inconſiſtency, not the conſiſtency, is 
ſuch a mark. Moſes, he ſays, is ſo inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, that he eſtabliſhes the exiſtence of one 
God, and then talks as if there were many,— 
He introduces Jacob wreſtling againſt God, and 
the mortal comes oft victorious. Could he have 
advanced ſuch an apparent abſurdity, if the fact had 
not been true? He advanced it, becauſe he knew it 
to be true, though he did not underſtand it. Juſt 
ſo he talked of ſeveral lords who appeared to Abra- 
ham under the forms of angels, without knowing 
what he ſaid, though Abbadic knew that the angel 
of the covenant was one of them : by which I pro- 
feſs myſelf not to know what Abbadie meancd, or 
what they mean, who ſay, that this angel was the 
Son of God. Thus a new rule is added to the ca- 
non of criticiſm by this learned divine. 

Another condition of the authenticity of any 
human hiſtory, and ſuch alone we are to conſider in 
this place, 1s, that it contain nothing repugnant to 
the experience of mankind. Things repugnant to 
this experience are to be found in many, that paſs 
however for authentic ; in that of Livy, for inſtance: 
but then theſe incredible anecdotes ſtand by them- 
ſelves, as it were, and the hiſtory may go on with- 
out them. But this is not the cafe of the penta- 
teuch, nor of the other books of the Old Teſtament. 
Incredible anecdotes are not mentioned ſeldom and 
occaſionally in them. The whole hiſtory is founded 
on ſuch, it conſiſts of little elſe, and if it were not 
an hiſtory of them, it would be a hiſtory of no- 
thing. Theſe books become familiar to us before we 
have any experience of our own. The ſtrange ſto- 
ries they relate, repreſented in pictures or in prints, 
are the amuſements of our infancy ; we read them, 
as ſoon as we learn to read, and they make their 

impreſſions 
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impreſſions on us, like the tales of our nurſes. The 
latter are ſoon effaced, though, ſometimes, with dif- 
ficulty ; becauſe no one takes care to preſerve them, 
and care is taken, in a good education, to deſtroy 
them. But the others are induſtriouſly renewed, 
and the moſt ſuperititious credulity grows up along. 
with us. We may laugh at Don £uixotte, as lon 
as we pleaſe, for reading romances till he believed 
them to be true hiſtories, and for quoting Archbiſhop 
Turpin with great ſolemnity; but when we ſpeak 
of the pentateuch, as of an authentic hiſtory, and 
quote Moſes, as ſolemnly as he did Turpin, are we 
much leſs mad than he was? When I fit down to 
read this hiſtory with the ſame indifference as I 
ſhould read any other, for ſo it ought to be read, to 
comply with all that Archbiſhop Tiletſon requires of 
us, I am ready to think myſelf tranſported into a fort 
of fairy-land, where every thing is done by magic 
and enchantment ; where a ſyſtem of nature, very 
different from ours, prevails ; and all I meet with 
1s repugnant to my experience, and to the cleareſt 
and molt diſtinct ideas I have. Two or three incre- 
dible anecdotes, in a decade of Livy, are eafily 
paſſed over; I reject them, and I return, with 
my author, into the known courſe of human af— 
fairs, where I find many things extraordinary, but 
none incredible. I cannot do this in reading the 
hiſtory of the Old Teſtament. It is founded in in- 
credibility. Almoſt every event contained in it is 
incredible 1n 1ts cauſes or conſequences, and I muſt 
accept or reject the whole, as I ſaid juſt now. I can 
«© no otherwiſe, if I a& like an indifferent judge, 
aud if I give no more credit to Msſes than to any 
other hiſtorian. But I need ſay no more on this 
Lead. No one, except here and there a divine, will 
r:elume to ſay, that the hiſtories of the Old Teſta- 
wont are conformable to the experience of mankind 
2:2 12 the natural courſe of things. I except here 
and 
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and there a divine, becauſe I remember one, who 
ſpeaking of the converſation of the ſerpent with the 
firſt woman, and the other circumſtances of the fall 
of man, (that he may avoid the explanations given 
by the rabbins of this ſtory, or that of Philo, a little 
leſs extravagant than the others, all which turned the 
whole into allegory) has the front to aſſert, that there 
is nothing incredible in this relation, literally un- 
derſtood. 

The next condition of hiſtorical authenticity 
is this, that the principal facts, at leaſt, be 
confirmed by collateral teſtimony. By collateral 
teſtimony I mean the teſtimony of thoſe, who had 
no common intereſt of country, of religion, or of 
profeſſion, to diſguiſe or falſify the truth, as I ex- 
preſſed myſelf above. Thus too it is neceſſary that 
we exprels ourſelves in order to prevent a common 
theological ſophiſm. Huetrus ſays, in the place to 
which I have referred already, that an hiſtory is 
deemed to be true, when other hiſtories relate the 
ſame facts, and in the ſame manner. But it is not 
enough that the ſame facts are related, even in co- 
temporary, or nearly cotemporary books; ſince if 
the authors of theſe books were ſuch as I deſcribe, 
all theſe teſtimonies would be in efte& but one, as 
all thoſe of the Old Teſtament, which confirm the 
Moſaical hiſtory, are in truth but one, the teſtimony 
of Moſes himſelf. 

Joſephus attempts to ſupport this hiſtory by col- 
lateral teſtimonies, thoſe of Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Chaldaeans, and even Greeks. But theſe teſtimo- 
nies, were they never ſo full to his purpoſe, would 
ceaſe to be collateral teſtimonies, by coming through 
him who had a common intereſt of country and re- 
ligion to diſguiſe and falſity truth. If we examine 
the uſe he makes of the fragments he cites from 
Manetho, concerning the ſhepherd-kings, and many 
other citations in his works, we ſhall find abundant 
reaſon to ſuſpect him of both. Euſebius is a collateral 


witneſs 
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witneſs, as little as he, and yet from theſe two qui- 
vers principally have all the arrows employed to de- 
fend the authenticity of the Old Teſtament, been 
drawn. They are blunt indeed, and nothing can 
be more trifling than the uſe that has been made of 
them by antient and modern ſcholars. Whenever 
theſe men find, in profane hiſtory or tradition, the 
leaſt circumſtance that has any ſeeming relation to 
ſacred hiltory, they produce it as collateral teſtimony, 
and ſometimes even the ſimilitude of ſounds is em- 
ployed for the fame purpole, with a greater appa- 
ratus of learning. But nothing can be more im- 
pertinent than this learning. Ihe man who gives 
the leaſt credit to the Mofaic hiſtory for inſtance, 
will agree, very readily, that theſe five books contain 
traditions of a very great antiquity, ſome of which 
were preſerved and propagated by other nations, as 
well as by the Ifraclites, and by other hiſtorians, as 
well as by Ms/es. Many of them may be true too; 
but, 1 think, they will not ſerve to vouch for one 
another in the manner they mult do to become fuch 
collateral teſtimonies as are required. That the Iſ- 
raelites had a leader and legiſlator called Mo/es, is 
proved by the conſent of foreign, whom I call colla- 
tcral, witneſſes. Be it ſo. But ſurely it will not 
follow, that this man converſed with the ſupreme 
Being face to face, which thele collateral witneſles 
do not affirm. The Iſraelites were an Egyptian co- 
lony, and conquered Paleſtine. Be it ſo. It will not 
follow, that the Red-ſea opened a paflage to them, 

and drowned the Egyptians who purſued them. 1 
will not follow, that the poſſeſſion of the land of 
Canaan was promiſed to their father Abraham four 
hundred years before, as a conſequence of the voca- 
tion of this patriarch, and of an alliance which God 
made with him and with his family. A great number 
of inſtances might ſerve to prove the authenticity of 
thoſe hiſtories, which the Monk of Viterbo endea- 
voured to impoſe on the world under the names of 


M 7 
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Megaſthenes and other antient writers, juſt as well 
as they ſerve to prove the authenticity of thoſe which 
we aſcribe to Moſes, or Joſhua, or any other ſup- 
poſed writers of the Old Teſtament. 

The three or four antient neighbouring nations, of 
whom we have ſome knowledge, ſeemed to have had 
a common fund of traditions, which they varied ac- 
cording to their different ſyſtems of religion, philo- 
ſophy, and policy. We may obſerve this, if we 
compare the traditions of the Arabs, deſcended from 
the Iſmaelites, with thoſe of the Jews, deſcended from 
the Iſraclites. Human tradition for human tradition, 
the former deſerves as much credit as the latter. 
Why then do we put ſo great difference between 
them? Have we any reaſon for it, except the affir- 
mation of one of the parties? Abbadie will tell you 
that we have, becauſe the Jews were a people of 
ſages and philoſophers. The belt excuſe, that can 
be made for the poor man, is to ſay, that he became, 
ſoon afterwards, mad enough to ſtudy the apocalypſe, 
and to believe that he found an hidden ſenſe in it. 
The truth is, that ignorance and ſuperſtition, pride, 
injuſtice, and barbarity were the peculiar character- 
iſtics of this people of ſages and philoſophers. The 
principles of their religion formed them to every 
part of this character. Their prieſts, who had the 
care of their religion and the keeping of their re- 
cords, as we are told, maintained them in it ; and 
whether their hiſtory was ſuch, as we ſee it, before 
the days of Eſdras and Nehemias, or nothing more 
than broken traditions, collected and put together by 
them in the preſent form, thus much is certain, that 
the ſame ſpirit breathes through the whole, and that 
the character of the nation appears evidently in every 
part of the compoſition, It has been ſaid, I know, of 
the pride of the people particularly, that their ſcrip- 
tures were not contrived to flatter them in it, ſince 
their revolts, their apoſtacies, and the puniſhments 
which followed them, as well as the diſcourſes of 


. their 
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their prophets, filled with the moſt mortifying re- 
proaches, and the molt terrible threatenings on the 
part of God, are ſet forth in theſe books with every 
aggravating circumſtance. But this evaſion will 
ſtrengthen, inſtead of weakening, what I have ſaid. 
It is true that the Jews are often repreſented in them 
like rebcllious children, but they are always repre- 
fented like favorite children. They abandon God's 
law and his worſhip ; they depoſe him ; they chooſe 
another king in his place; ſtill his predilection for 
this choſen people ſubſiſts, and if he puniſhes, it is 
only, like an indulgent parent, to reclaim them, 
and to ſhew them the ſame favor as before. In 
ſhort, he renews all his promiſes to them; future 
glory and triumph; a Meſhah; a kingdom that 
ſhall deſtroy all others, and laſt eternally, “ conſu- 
met univerſa regna et ipſum ſtabit. in eternum.” 
Thus was the pride of this people kept up by incre— 
dible {tories about the paſt, and incredible prophe- 
cies about the future; and with their pride, even to 
this day, their ignorance, their enthuſiaſtical ſuper- 
{tition, and in principle, if not in effect for want of 
power, their injuſtice and their barbarity. Thus we 
fee that the authenticity of the Moſaical hiſtory and 
the other hiſtories of the Old Teſtament has no ſuf. 
ficient collateral teſtimony, but reſts, ſolely, or 
principally, on the good faith of a people who de- 
ſerve, on many accounts, to be truſted the leaſt ; 
and of whom we may ſay, that it is improbable their 
hiſtory ſhould have been written, and impoſſible that 
it ſhould have been preſerved, with a ſtri& regard to 
truth. 

I might reſt the matter here, if it did not come 
into my thoughts to expole a ſophiſm that has been 
employed by thoſe who defend the authenticity of 
this hiſtory. If they cannot ſhew that it is confirmed 
by collateral and foreign teſtimony, cotemporary or 
nearly cotemporary, they hope to confirm it by aſ- 
fuming that relics continued long among the Jews, 

and 
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and that feſtivals and ceremonious inſtitutions con- 
tinue {till, all which are ſo many cotemporary proofs; 
ſince they muſt have been cotemporary, in their 
origin, with the facts to which they are relative. 
The proof is precarious, in the mouth of one of your 
divines, who have abuſed it to eſtabliſh ſo man 
pious frauds, and the belief of ſo many fooliſh le- 
gends; but it becomes contemptible, when it is 
employed by one of our divines, who declaim fo 
much againſt the uſe that has been made of it in 
your church. With what face can he talk to us, like 
Abbadie, of the rod of Aaron, of the pot of man- 
na, or of the figures that repreſented rats and the 
privy parts of the Philiſtines? Would the man 
prove his fincerity to us, as he proves that of Moſes, 
by his contradictions and inconſiſtencies ? 

The relics, ſo long preſerved, exiſt no where out 
of the books whoſe hiſtorical authenticity they are 
advanced to prove, and if they did exiſt, we ſhould 
be obliged to reject them, or to admit many of the 
groſſeſt impoſitions that have paſſed on popular cre- 
dulity. Did not the prieſts of Delphi ſhew the very 
{tone that Saturn ſwallowed, when he intended to 
devour Jupiter? Was there not an olive-tree at 
Troezena or ſomewhere in Greece, in the time of 
Pauſanias, which bloflomed and bore fruit, which 
had been the club of Hercules, and which this hero 
had planted, juſt as 7o/eph of Arimathaea planted 
his ſtick, that became a miraculous thorn at Glaſ- 
tonbury ?—The inſtitution of feſtivals and ceremo- 
nies proves as little as relics. Though ſuppoſed co- 
temporary, they may owe their original to ſome fabu- 
lous traditions ; or if really cotemporary, they ſerve 
as well to prove all- the ridiculous circumſtances, 
that have been blended with the tradition, in proceſs 
of time, as the fact which they deſigned to record. 
The Iſraelites had their ſabbath of days, their ſabbath 
of years, and their weeks of years. Will it follow 

that 
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that God was employed fix days in the laborious 
work of the creation, and that he reſted the ſeventh? 
The paſſover and other inſtitutions ſerved to com- 
memorate the departure of the Iſraelites out of 
Egypt, and their tranſmigration into Paleſtine. But 
will they ſerve likewiſe to commemorate all the in- 
credible circumſtances which had been added to the 
tradition. of a very credible, and, no doubt, of a 
very true event? Collateral teſtimony proves the 
event ; but theſe ſuppoſed cotemporary inſtitutions 
cannot ſtand in lieu of collateral teſtimony to prove 
the circumſtances. Whether the event be true, or 
whether 1t be falſe, ſuch inſtitutions will confound 
the truth of the event with the falſehood of the cir- 
cumſtances in one caſe, and will vouch for both 
alike, in the other. The death of Moſes, who cer- 
tainly died, is confounded with the circumſtances 
that accompany it in the laſt chapter of Deutero- 
nomy ; circumſtances abſurd and profane ; and yet, 
if the Jews commemorate the true fact, they muſt 
commemorate, on this principle, all the circum- 
{ſtances that are related in the Bible, and in their oral 
traditions. A good iman believes pioufly the aſcen- 
ſion of Mahomet, on the faith of his traditions, and 
of the ceremony, by which it is annually comme— 
morated. The aſcenſion and the circumſtances of 
it are falſe alike, the ceremony vouches tor all alike; 
and he muſt believe, not only the aſcenſion of Ma- 
homet, but that the Angel Gabriel brought, by night, 
to his ſepulchre a flying horſe, called Borak, which 
the prophet mounted and rode on horſeback into 
heaven. Shall the annual ceremony, which con- 
firms the whole account alike, make us believe that 
Mahomet went to heaven, or hinder us from placin 

this ſtory in the ſame claſs with that of A/olphus 
and his hypogryphe? We ſhall believe no part 
of it; but the good iman is obl:ged to believe the 


whole. 
The 
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The little I have ſaid makes it plain enough, and 
more particulars in ſo plain a caſe would be ſuper- 
fluous, that if we take Tillotſon at his word, if we 
give only the ſame credit to Moſes, which we give to 
every other hiſtorian, and no more, his cannot paſs, 
according to any rule of good ſenſe or true criticiſm, 
for authentic. But other divines are not ſo generous ; 
they give up nothing; and, therefore, when they can- 
not maintain weak arguments of any kind, they have 
recourſe to another hypotheſis, and affirm this hiſtery 
to have been writ by men under the immediate in- 
fluence of divine inſpiration, and to be, therefore, 
of divine authority. For this they have the word 
of Jaſethus, and the unanimous atteſtation of the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian churches. But all this will not 
mount to proof, unleſs it may be ſaid, that they 
who cannot give to this hiſtory even the appearance 
of human, can give it the appearance of divine, au- 
thenticity. That ſameneſs of ſpirit, which runs 
through all this hiſtory, and which appears in all 
the writings of the jewiſh prophets, confirms one 
thing that Joſephus ſays. A diſtinct order of men, 
prieſts and prophets, among the Jews, as well as the 
Egyptians, publiſhed the facred writings of theſe 
people, and theſe writings were received on the faith 
of this order of men, who had the ſame temptations 
to impoſe, and the ſame opportunities of impoſing, 
in both countries. Jeſephus boaſts all the integrity 
of theſe men, and the ſtrict regard which they paid 
to truth, in Egypt, as well as in Paleſtine, and his 
teſtimony will be of as much weight, in favor of one, 
as in favor of the other, that is, of none at all. Ihe 
ſacred writings of the Egyptians had no more autho- 
rity out of Egypt than the polytheiim, ſuperſtition, 
and idolatry of other nations gave them; and the 
facred writings of the Jews were never received as 
ſuch, out of Judza, till the propagation of Chriſ- 
tanity carried them abroad, Chriſtianity abrogated 

the 
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the law, and confirmed the hiſtory of Moſes, from 
the time, at leaſt, when St. Paul undertook, like a 
true cabaliſtical archite&, with the help of type and 
figure, to raiſe a new ſyſtem of religion on the old 
foundations. 

No proof of this kind, therefore, affording pre- 
tence to ſay, that the ſcriptures of the Iſraelites, 
any more than thoſe of the Egyptians, are of divine 
authority ; our divines turn themſelves to declaim 
on certain undoubted marks of it, which are to be 
found, they aflume, in the books themſelves that 
the canon of the Old Teſtament contains. Let us 
ſay ſomething on this ſubject. It deſerves our utmoſt 
attention. Let us compare ſome of theſe ſuppoſed 
marks of a divine original with thoſe of an human 
original, which will ſtare us in the face, and point 
out, plainly, the iraud and the impoſture. I uſe 
theſe words with great freedom. -I think myſelf 
obliged, in conſcience, to do ſo, and before I con- 
clude, you ſhall judge of the reaſons for which 1 
think in this manner and hold this language. 

We are told, in ſome. theological declamations, 
that the revelation made to the Iſraelites and taught 
in their {criptures, corrected the falſe ideas of Pa- 

aniſm, as 1t appears by the examples of Socrates 
and Plato, who borrowed, from the writings of the 
Jews, the beſt and ſoundeſt parts of their philoſo- 
phy, which has been proved over and over by learned 
antiquaries*. It is a ſufficient anſwer to this, to ſay, 
that the fact is falſe. Chriſtians, as well as Jews, 
have aſſerted it; but it is falſe to lay, that they have 
proved it. Neither Plato, nor Socrates, nor Pythago— 
ras, nor the Egyptians and Chaldzans their maſters, 
appear to have borrowed any thing from the Jews, 
though Meſes had been inſtructed in all the wiſdom 
of the Egyptians, and though the Jews, both before 
and after Eſdras, borrowed evidently, as evidently 
AS 
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as any ſuch thing can appear at this diſtance of time, 
from the Egyptians, the Chaldæans, and even the 
Greek philoſophers, from Plato and from Zeno for 
inſtance. At other times we are told, that the foul 
of man knows neither whence it came nor whither 
it is to go, that theſe are points concerning which 
human reaſon muſt be always in doubt, and which 
were clearly. determined by the Jewiſh revelation. 
We find this aſſerted very magiſterially, but, if we 
have recourſe to the Bible, we find no ſuch thing. 
Moſes did not believe the immortality of the foul, 
nor the rewards and puniſhments of another life, 
though it is poſſible he might have learned theſe 
doctrines from the Egyptians, who taught them 
very early, and yet not ſo early, perhaps, as the 
taught that of the unity of God. When I ſay 
that Mz/es did not believe the immortality of the 
ſoul, nor future rewards and puniſhments, my reaſon 
for it is, that he taught neither, when he had to do 
with a people, whom even a theocracy could not 
reſtrain, and on whom, therefore, terrors of puniſh- 
ent, tuture as well as preſent, eternal as well as 
temporary, could never be too much multiplied, 
nor too ſtrongly inculcated. Mes, the greatelt 
of their prophets, knew nothing of this im- 
mortality, and Salomon, the wiſeſt of their kings, 
decides againſt it. The texts in Ege, and others, 
which are alledged to prove that this doctrine was 
part of the Jewiſh ſyſtem, are too modern to prove 
it, and they admit, beſides, of a diflerent ſenſe. In 
ſhort, this doctrine docs not appear to have prevailed 
amongſt them, till they became acquainted with 
Greek philoſophy, and inſlead of lending to Plato, 
borrowed from him. This pretended mark of divi- 
nity may be aſcribed therefore, if it be one, to Pagan 
philoſophy, but it cannot be fo to Jewiſh theology; 


and, I cannot help uſing an expreſſion of one of 
Vor. III. F theſe 
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theſe declaimers*, who write as if they were preach- 
ing, and to apply it to the whole tribe. They would 
do well to think a little better beforehand, and to 
reſpect their readers a little more. 

When theſe men talk of the characters of a divine 
original, which are to be found in the books of the 
Old Teſtament, they muſt mean nothing, or they 
muſt mean to ſay, that theſe books are more perfect, 
according to our ideas of human perfection, whe- 
ther we conſider them as books of law or of hiſtory, 
than any other writings that are avowedly human. 
Now it this be what they mean, nothing can be 
more falſe. They cannot deny that Pagan philoſo- 
phers enjoined a general benevolence, a benevolence 
not confined to any particular ſociety of men, but 
extended to the great common-wealth of mankind, 
as a firſt principle of the law of our nature. 'The 
law of the Jews exacted from them all the duties 
neceſſary to maintain peace and good order amon 
themſelves, and if this be a mark of divinity, the 
laws, which rapparees and banditti eſtabliſh in their 
ſocieties, have the fame. But the firſt principles, 
and the whole tenor of the Jewiſh laws, took them 
out of all moral obligations to the reſt of mankind, 
and if Moſes did not order them to have no benevo- 
lence for any, who were not Jews, © erga nullum 
„hominem benevolos eſſe,“ as Lyſimachus pretended, 
yet it is certain, that their law, their hiſtory, and their 
prophecies, determined them to think themſelves a 
cholen race, diſtinct from the reſt of mankind in the 
order of God's providence, and that they were far 
from owing to other men, what other men owed to 
them and to one another. This produced a legal 
injuſtice and cruelty in their whole conduct, and 
there is no part of their hiſtory wherein we ſhall 
not find examples of both, authoriſed by their law, 
and preited upon them by their prieſts and their 
prophets. 

N * Abladie. 
In 
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In the ſyſtems of Pagan philoſophy we are ex- 
horted, fays another of theſe declaimers, to love 
virtue for her own ſake ; but the Jewiſh divines, 
riſing much higher, exhorted us to love virtue for 
the ſake of God. But can there be any thing ſo 
impiouſly intereſted and craving, as the ſentiments 
aſcribed to the patriarchs by Mo/es, and the principles 
of his own law? © If God will be with me, I will 
* keep me in this way that I go, and will give me 
* bread to eat, and raiment to put on, fo that I come 
again to my father's houſe in peace; then ſhall the 
Lord be my God, and his ſtone which I ſet for a 
“ pillar ſhall be God's houſe ; and of all that thou 
“ ſhalt give me, I will ſurely give the tenth unto 
„ thee*.”” This was Jacob's vow, and the conditional 
engagement which he took with God. It we turn 
to the xxviiith chapter of Deuteronomy, we ſhall 
find that Mo/es, on the renewal of the covenant be- 
tween God and the people, employs no arguments, 
to induce the latter to a ſtrict obſervation of it, of 
an higher nature than promiſes of immediate good, 
and threatenings of immediate evil. They are ex- 
horted to keep the law ; not for the ſake of the law, 
not for the ſake of God, but for conſiderations of 
another kind, and wherein not only their wants were 
to be ſupplied, but all their appetites and paſſions to 
be gratified. If they hearkened diligently to the 
voice of the Lord, they were to be ſet on high above 
all the nations of the earth; they were to be the 
head, and not the tail ; to be above only and not 
beneath ; all the people of the earth were to fear 
them ; all their enemies were to be ſmitten before 
their face, and they who came out againſt them, one 
way, were to fly before them ſeven. "Theſe were 
objects of ambition. Their baſket and their ſtore 
were to be bleſſed, they were to grow rich, they 


Gen. vi. 28. 
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were to lend to many nations, and to borrow from 
none. Theſe were objects of avarice. They were 
to be bleſſed every where, in the city and in the 
held, in the fruit of their bodies, in the fruit of their 

round, and in the fruit of their cattle, and of their 
tlocks of ſheep. Theſe were objects of all their other 
appetites and paſſions. God purchaſed, as it were, 
the obedience of a people, he had choſen long be- 
fore, by this mercenary bargain. It was ill kept on 
their part; and the law, with all theſe ſanctions, 
was continually violated, ſometimes rejected, and 
had in no degree a force ſufficient to maintain itſelf 
in obſervation and reverence. 

The moſt excellent conſtitutions of human govern- 
ment and fyſtems of human law become often ule- 
leſs, and even hurtful, either in a natural courſe of 
things, or by extraordinary conjectures, which the 
wiſdom of legiſlators could not foreſee. One of the 
molt conceivable perfections of a law is, that it be 
made with ſuch a foreſight of all poſſible accidents, 
and with ſuch proviſions for the due execution of it, 
in all cafes, that the law may be effectual to govern 
and direct theſe accidents, inſtead of lying at the 
mercy of them. Such a law would produce its et- 
fect, by a certain moral neceſlity reſulting from it- 
ſelf, and not by the help of any particular conjunc- 
ture, We are able to form ſome general notions of 
laws thus perfect; but to make them is above hu- 
manity. Another of the moſt conceivable perfections 
of a law conſiſts in the clearneſs and precilion of its 
terms, and, even in this, the greateſt legiſlators have 
viten failed. The terms become equivocal or ob- 
cure, if they were not ſo originally, by the endea- 
vors of thoſe who fear the law, to elude it, and of 
thoſe who get their explanations or judgments, to 
perplex the meaning of it. But that which is ideal 
Perfection not real among men, will be found, no 
doubt, and ought to be expected, when God is the 

| legiſlator. 
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legiſlator. If it is not ſo found, all that can be ſaid 
about marks of divinity in any law, that pretends 
to be revealed and enacted by God, is mere cant. 
To apply theſe reflections the more ſtrongly, it 
will be proper to conſider the law of Meſes, rela- 
tively to the firſt of the perfections mentioned, as a 
law given to the Iſraelites alone, and to conſider re- 
latively to the ſecond, the whole body of their law, 
and their hiſtory, which 1s a fort of commentary on 
their law, not only as given to them, but as given 
to all mankind, for purpoſes the moſt important to 
their common welfare. If eternal Wiſdom dictated 
the laws and inſpired theſe hiſtorians and prophets, 
in all their writings, eternal Wiſdom knew all the 
uſes they were to ſerve in time; and by conſequence, 
whether we regard the Jewiſh œconomy alone, or 
that of Judaiſm and Chriitianity together, the whole 
ſyſtem of law, hiſtory, and prophecy, mult be ex- 
actly proportioned, as the means to all theſe ends. 
On the firſt head we cannot read the Bible with- 
out being convinced, that no law ever operated ſo 
weak and ſo uncertain an effect, as the law of My/es 
did. Far from prevailing againſt accidents and con- 
jectures, the leaſt was ſufficient to interrupt the 
courſe and to defeat the deſigns of it; to make that 
people not only neglect the law, but ceaſe to ac- 
knowledge the legiſlator. To prevent this, was the 
firſt of theſe deſigns, and if the ſecond was, as it 
was no doubt, and as 1t 1s the deſign or pretence of 
all laws, to ſecure the happineſs of the people, this 
deſign was defeated, as fully as the other; for the 
whole hiſtory of this people is one continued ſeries 
of infractions of the law and of national calamities. 
So that this law, conſidered as the particular law of 
this nation, has proved more ineffectual than any 
other law, perhaps, that can be quoted. If this be 
aſcribed to the hardneſs of heart and obſtinacy of 
the people, in order to fave the honor of the law, 
x | this 
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this honor will be little ſaved, and its divinity ill 
maintained. This excuſe might be admitted in the 
cale of any human law ; but we ſpeak here of a law 
ſuppoſed to be dictated by Divine Wiſdom, which 
ought, and which would have been able, if it had 
been ſuch, to keep in a ſtate of ſubmiſſion to it, 
and of national proſperity, even a people rebellious 
and obſtinate enough to break through any other. 
If it be ſaid, that the law became ineffectual by the 
fault of thoſe who governed the people, their judges 
and their kings, let it be remembered that theſe 
judges and kings 'were of God's appointment, for 
the moſt part at leaſt ; that he himſelf is ſaid to have 
been their king, during ſcveral ages; that his pre- 
ſence remained amongſt them, even after they had 
depoſed him; and that the Iigh-prieſt confulted 
him, on every emergency, by the Urim and Thum- 
mim. Occaſional miracles were wrought to inforce 
the law, but this was a ſtanding miracle that might 
ſerve both to explain and enforce it, by the wiſdom 
and authority of the legiſlator, as often as immediate 
recourle to him was neceſſary. Can it be denied, 
that the moiſt imperfect ſyſtem of human laws would 
have been rendered effectual by ſuch means as theſe? 
It may not be amiſs here to compare the effect of 
this law, before the captivity of Babylon, with that 
which it had afterwards.—Ten tribes of this choſen 
pcople had bcen, for their diſobedience, diſperſed, 
and, we may lay, loſt in the eaſt, long before the 
reign of Nebuchodonefor. This prince completed the 
ruin of the whole nation. He burned their temple, 
and their city, and carried the two remaining tribes 
into captivity. This captivity is ſaid to have laſted 
but ſeventy years, and the Jews had carried into it 
ſo little reſpect for their law, ſo little regard to their 
hiſtory, and ſo little truſt in the prophecies, which 
had been publiſhed both before and during this 
time, that they ſeemed to have forgot them all when 
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Cyrus gave them permiſhon to return to their coun- 
try, and to rebuild their temple. He did more than 
give them permiſſion ; he gave them encouragement, 
and, among other inſtances of it, he reſtored the 
ſacred veſſels, which had been taken from them. 
What happened on this great revolution ? Zorobabel 
gathered, with much trouble, a {mall number of the 
Jews, who were willing to return into their own 
country on this great revolution, and even theſe were 
the dregs of the people. The molt conſiderable of 
them, and, among theſe, twenty of the four-and- 
twenty orders of prieſts that had been carried to 
Babylon, choſe rather to ſtay there than to return to 
the holy city, though that was the place appointed 
by God for their ſacrifices, and the moſt augult ce- 
remonies of their religion. Fourſcore years inter- 
vened between the return of Zorobabel and the arri- 
val of E/dras at Jeruſalem. The temple and the 
city, probably, had been rebuilt, but the law cannot 
be ſaid to have been reſtored. Many things, directly 
contrary to it, were practiſed openly and without 
ſcruple. Thus, for example, not only the people, 
but the Levites and the prieſts, married ſtrange wo- 
men, women that were not of their own country. 
Eſdras and Nehemias after him, neglected nothing 
to reſtore and preſerve the obſervation of the law, 
and for this purpoſe they took means very different 
from thoſe which Ms/es had inſtituted, and much 
more effectual. One of theſe means, and perhaps 
the moſt effectual, was the inſtitution of ſynagogues, 
which became ſo numerous, that wherever there 
were ten Jews, it is ſaid, there was a ſynagogue. 
In theſe the law was read and explained once every 
week; whereas it was to be read but once in ſeven 
years, and the people were obliged to go up to Jeru- 
ſale n to hear it, according to the Moſaic inſtitution. 
The conſequence was, that, notwithſtanding ſome 


ſchiſms, ſome apoſtacies, and other revolutions, 
which 
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which happencd in the church and ſtate, the Jews, 
in general, ſignaliſed themſelves by a greater and 
more conſtant attachment to their religion and law. 
Another perfection of law conſiſts in the clearneſs 
and preciſion of the terms; and, in theſe reſpects, 
we propoſe to conſider this body of hiſtory, of pro- 
phecy, and of law, relatively not to the Jews alone, 
but to the re{t of the world likewiſe. Now the lan- 
guage in which this law was given, and in which we 
mult ſuppole that the hiſtories and prophecies were 
written, as well as the law, unleſs we ſuppoſe theſe 
to have been written in, or after the time of E/dras, 
is, the learned ſay, of all languages the moſt looſe 
and equivocal ; and the ſtyle and manner of writing 
of the ſacred authors, whoever they were, or when- 
ever they lived, increaſe the uncertainty and obſcu- 
rity even of any other language. How ſhould it be 
otherwiſe, when the ſame paſfages may be taken in 
hiſtorical, myſtical, literal, and allegorical, ſenſes, 
and when thote who writ them, knew ſo little what 
they writ, that they forctold ſome future, when they 
imagined they were relating ſome palt, event? Lord 
Bacon, indeed, fays, that the ſacred authors had a 
ſpecial privilege ot recording the future, as well as 
the paſt, in hiitory. But I ſuppoſe his lordſhip to 
have been no more in earneſt when he ſaid this, 
than he was in writing his Chriſtian Paradoxes. To 
ſupply thele delects, the Jews have recourſe to an 
oral law, and Chriſtians to the deciſions of councils. 
Strange methods indeed! hiſtory may explain or 
controul tradition, but it 1s quite abſurd to explain 
or controul hiſtory, by tradition. Councils were 
compoled of men, whoſe pretenſions to inſpiration 
deſerve nothing but contempt, and, therefore, it is 
equally abſurd to explain or controul the word of 
God, by the judgment of theſe men, whether in 
their aſſemblies, or ſeparately. St. Jerom complains, 
in one of his letters“, that they dragged the text 


to 
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to favor their particular ſentiments, how repug- 
nant ſoever to it. But this text does not ſeem to 
want ſo much dragging. The ambiguity of it 
makes it ſupple enough, and ſentiments, the moſt 
contrary to One another, are equally well ſupported 
by it. If we add to theſe confiderations that of the 
infinite number of copies, of verſions, and of ver- 
ſions of verſions, which have given occaſion to many 
alterations and interpolations, that are to be found, 
without going io Sing, to Hobbes, or to the fan- 
ciful author of the pre-adamitical ſyſtem, we muſt 
be, I think, convinced, that the Bible, which we 
call the w ved of God, is as little fit, by the ma nner 
in which it has becn preſferved, to be an uniform 
foundation of univerſal religion, as by the manner 
in which it was writ and firſt publiſhed to the 
world. 

Divines have their anſwer ready, and I hear, me- 
thinks, a great biſhop of your church aſk me, with 
that air of ſuperiority, to which no man of his age 
had a better claim, whether the authenticity of theſe 
books diminiſhes, becauſe ſome explanatory additi- 
ons may have been inſerted, becauſe ſome errors 
may have flipped by accident into the text, or be- 
cauſe the miſtakes of copiſts have given occaſion to 
various readings ? Shew me, ſays the right reverend 
perſon, if you can, any law, any doctrine, any ce- 


TEMonYs any miracle, or any propheſy, that has 
been added! Are not all the writings of the profane 


authors, whom you deem authentic, come down to 
you in the ſame manner as thoſe of the holy pen- 
men ? I reply, my objection and my complaint 
are, that the manner in which theſe books were 
writ, were publiſhed, and have been preſerved, 
make it impoſſible to do this. Could we do it, 
could we diſtinguiſh between what was original and 
what not, the objection would vaniſh and the com- 
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plaint ceaſe. But both will remain in force till 
then; becauſe of the vaſt difference that there is 
between the importance of theſe and of all other 
writings. The laws of Plato, the odes of Horace, 
and the hiſtory of Livy, way have been corrupted 
without any ill conſequence to thoſe who read them. 
But the ſame cannot be ſaid of the laws of Moſes, 
of the pſalms of David, and of the hiſtory of the 

Old "Teſtament. 1 
have been long enough on the defenſive. It is 
time I ſhould attack in my turn, and ſhew you for 
what reaſons I cannot believe that the pentateuch, 
and the other books of the Old Teſtament, were 
writ under a divine influence, and have any right to 
be called the word of God. There may be ſome 
defects in human laws, ſome falſities or miſtakes in 
human hiſtories, and yet both of them may deſerve 
all the reſpect and all the credit, on the whole, that 
the writings of fallible men can deſerve. But any 
one defect, any one falſity, or miſtake, is ſufſicient 
to ſnew the fraud and impoſture of writings that 
pretend to contain the infallible word of God. 
Now there are groſs defects, and palpable falſchoods, 
in almoſt every page of the ſcriptures, and the 
whole tenor of them is ſuch as no man, who ac- 
knowledges a ſupreme, all-perftect Being, can believe 
it to be his word. This I mult prove; and when I 
have done ſo, divines may call me Theiſt, or Atheiſt, 
if they pleaſe. I ſhall not be aſhamed of the firſt 
character, and ſhall leave them to purge themſelves 
of one as abſurd as the laſt.— That the Jews held 
the unity of God is true, and that their father 
Abraham might have learned this doctrine among 
the Egyptians, though it has been ſaid, very fooliſhly, 
that he acquired great wealth by inſtructing that 
people in philoſophy and the other ſciences, is true 
likewiſe ; but it will not follow that he, or his poſ- 
terity, 
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terity, adored the true God. There are many pal- 
ſages in Job, in Ifaiah, in the Pſalms, and in other 
parts of the Old Teſtament, which give molt ſublime 
ideas of the majeſty of the ſupreme Being, and 
which have been founded, for that reaſon, very high. 
But it will not be hard to quote Mahometan, and 
even Pagan writers, who have ſpoke of him with as 
much nobleneſs of ſtyle, and with as much dignity, 
as any of theſe; whilſt, on the other hand, it will 
be eaſy to quote many things, imputed to the ſu- 
preme Being by theſe, at leaſt as unworthy of him, 
as any which the Mahometans, or even the moſt 
extravagant of the Fagans, invented. Sublime ex- 
preſſions, concerning the Deity, may ſerve to ſhew, 
that the imaginations of thoſe who uſed them, 
were heated by the enthuſiaſm of poetry and devo- 
tion ; they will not prove the writers to have been 
divinely inſpired ; and it will become nothing leſs 
than blaſphemy to aſſert that they were ſo, when 
they impute, at the ſame time, ſuch things to the 
Divinity as would bring diſgrace on humanity. 

I know, for I can demonſtrate by connecting the 
cleareſt and moſt diſtin&t of my real ideas, that 
there is a God, the firſt intelligent Cauſe of all 
things, whoſe infinite wiſdom and power appear 
evidently in all his works, and to whom, theretore, 
I aſcribe, moſt rationally, every other perfection, 
whether conceivable or not conceivable by me. A 
book is put into my hands, which 1s, I am told, and 
have been told from my youth, the word of this 
God, and wherein I ſhall find the whole ſcheme of 
things which he has eſtabliſhed, and the whole ceco- 
nomy of his providence. What I learned before by 
rote, I conſider with more attention, and am far 
from finding in it the ſupreme Being, whoſe exiſt- 
ence and attributes I demonſtrate. The ſcene opens, 
indeed, by the creation, and this creation is aſcribed 
to one God; that of the material world, at leaſt: for 


when 
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when this God proceeds to the creation of man, he 
calls on other B-jnge, we know not by the text how 
many, to co-operate with him, and to make man in 
his and their likeneſs. Ihis feems to lay a founda- 
tion for Polytheiſm, and I am ſtartled at it, becauſe 
it is inconſiſtent with that unity of the Godhead . 
which my reaſon ſhews me, and which the general 
tenor even of the Moſaic law and hiſtory aſſerts. 
The divine, on the contrary, triumphs in the paſſage; 
becaufe he drags it, againſt reaſon and this revelation 
both, to ſignify the three co- equal Perſons in one 
Godhead, which no reaſon can comprehend, which 
no revelation affirms explicitly, and which has no 
foundation, except that of a theology much more 
modern than this. 

The more I compare what My/cs ſays of this God, 
and by a ſuppoſed inſpiration from him, the. more 
repugnant I find the whole to be demonſtrated, and 
even to obvious truth. Nothing can better reſemble 
modern rabinical traditions, than theſe antient and 
Moſaical traditions: the ſame 1gnorance of nature, 
phyſical and moral, the fame irreverent conceptions 
ot the ſupreme Being prevails in both. Mz/es, they 
ſay, was divinely inſpired, and yet Maſis was as igno- 
rant of the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, as any of the 
people of his age. I need not deſcend into particulars 
to ſhew this 1gnorance. To evade the objection 
drawn from it, we are told that he conformed him- 
ſelf to that of the people. He did not write to in- 
ſtruct the Iſraelites in natural philoſophy, but to 
imprint ſtrongly on their minds a belief of one God, 
the Creator of all things. Was it neceſſary to that 
purpoſe that he ſhould explain to them the coperni- 
can ſyitem? No moſt certainly. But it was not 
neceſſary to this purpoſe, neither, that he ſhould 


give them an abſurd account, ſince he thought fit to 


give them one, of the creation of cur phy fi cal, and, 
we may. ſay, of our moral ſyſtem. It was not ne- 
ceſſary 
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ceſſary he ſhould tell them, for inſtance, that light 
was created, and the diſtinction of night and day, 
of evening and morning, were made before the ſun, 
the moon, and the ſtars, which were “ ſet in the 
« firmament of heaven to divide the day from the 
<« night, and to be for ſigns and for ſeaſons, and 
„for days and for years.” It was not neceſſary 
that he ſhould tell them, how this moral ſyſtem was 
deſtroyed, by the wiles of a ſerpent, and by the 
eating of an apple, almoſt as ſoon as it began, 
againſt the intention, as well as command, of the 
Creator. Beſides Moſes muſt be conſidered as ap- 
pointed, and inſpired by God, to write, not only 
for his own age, but for all future ages; for the 
moſt enlightened as well as the ignorant : in which 
caſe, that his hiſtory might anſwer all the deſigns of 
eternal Wiſdom, it ſhould have been proportioned 
to the ignorance of the Itraclites, as little able to 
underſtand one ſyſtem of philoſophy as another, 
without giving ſo much reaſon to people, better in- 
formed, to believe him as ignorant as any uninſpired 
perſon could be. 

If the ignorance and the errors, which betra 
themſelves very grolsly in the writings aſcribed to 
Mzoſecs, make it impoſſible to believe ſuch an author 
divinely inſpired, the confuſed, inconſiſtent, and un- 
worthy notions of a ſupreme Being, which appear 
in his writings, ſhew very evidently, that the true 
God was unknown to him. He acknowledged but 
one God, and the people were forbidden to worſhip 
any other. But then he puts this one God to as 
many and as unworthy uſes, in the ſervice of man, 
as the Ilcathens put their many gods, of different 
orders; and he was, therefore, in this reſpect more 
inconſiſtent than they were. The God of Muſes 
creates the world, makes man, and repents of it 
immediately, for a rea/ou which he might have pre- 

ented by a little leſs indulgence to, what is called, 
free 
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free will. As ſoon as this indulgence had given an 
opportunity to the ſerpent to teinpt ve, and to Eve 
to tempt Adam, who ſhould have known the nature 
of ſerpents better, ſince he had juſt given to all ani- 
mals the names that were proper to them; in ſhort, 
28 ſoon as they had eat the forbidden apple, and were 
fallen, they heard the voice of God, who was walk- 
ing in the garden in the cool of the day. He con- 
demned them for their diſobedience ; he curſed the 
earth for their fakes, and the ſerpent above all other 
beaſts. Their eyes were then opened, they knew 
that they were naked, and they made themſelves 
aprons of fig-leaves, which ſerved to cover their nu- 
dity, till God made them coats of ſkins, for that 
purpoſe, and then drove them out of paradiſe. Thus 
death and fin entered into the world, and the crime 
of this unhappy pair was puniſhed in their whole poſ- 
terity. This ſtrange ſtory, ſo trifling and ſo ſerious, 
and wherein God is made a principal actor with the 
ſerpent and Adam and Eve, has given occaſion to 
much ſilly pains that have been taken both by Jews 
and Chriſtians, to leſſen the abſurdity of it, if that 
were poſhble. Since it is impoſſible, ſome have at- 
tempted to explain the whole allegorically, and it 
may not ſeem improbable that this allegory had been 
invented, among other Egyptian myſteries, to ſignify 
the introduction of phyſical and moral evil into the 
world, by the fault of man, and againſt the deſign 
of God. This however cannot be admitted by 
Chriſtians; for if it was, what would become of 
that famous text whereon the dectrine of our re- 
demption is founded? The whole therefore muſt be 
underſtood literally, and in that caſe the God who 
made the world and man, that is, the ſupreme Being, 
is the ſame God who walks in the garden, to enjoy 
the cool of the evening, who tries this famous cauſe, 
and inſults our firſt parents by irony and ſarcaſm. 
Thus 
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Thus again, and to ſhew in another inſtance what 
inconſiſtency, as well as abſurdity, Moſes imputed 
to his own God, let us obſerve, that he makes this 
God repent a ſecond time that he had made man on 
the earth, becauſe © he alſo was fleſh, every imagi- 
4 nation of his heart was evil, and all fleſh had cor- 
« rupted his way.“ For this reaſon he reſolved to 
drown the whole world, and every living creature in 
it, except one man, called Noah, his family, and as 
many birds, and beaſts, and creeping things as were 
neceſſary to repleniſh the earth. This reſolution 
taken, the God of Moſes orders Noah to build an 
ark, or clumſy cheſt, in the faſhion and in the pro- 
portions he preſcribes very minutely. "This done, 
he crowds all the living creatures he intended to 
ſave, men, and birds, and beaſts, and inſects, into 
the ark ; though great ſcholars pretend to ſhew, by 
a fair calculation, that far from being crowded, there 
was ample room for them all in it. As ſoon as the 
were in, God ſhut the door upon them, the delu 
began, and had its full eftect. When it was over, 
and as ſoon as God ſmelled the ſweet ſavorof a burnt- 
offering, on the altar Noah had erected, he repented 
again, and reſolved not to curle the ground any more 
for man's ſake, nor for a reaſon, which ſhould have 
hindered him from doing it at all, though he had 
done it twice already. He eſtabliſhed a covenant 
with Nah, with his ſons, and with their poſterity, 
and that he might remember this covenant, between 
him and the earth, or every living creature upon the 
earth, which he had promiſed to drown no more, 
he declares to them the inſtitution of a rain-bow, 
deſigned to put him in mind of his promiſe, when- 
\ ever he ſhould bring a cloud over the earth. 

Abraham deſcended from Noah by Sem, and God 
made a new covenant with him and his poſterity. 
The ſupreme Being condeſcended to be the tutelar 
God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, and under this 
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charaQer he acted a part which a ſenſible Heathen, 
not tranſported by preſumptuous notions of his own 
importance, nor by the impudence of enthufiaſm, 
would have thought too mean and too low for any 
of his inferior gods or dæmons. The whole hiſtory, 
from Noah to Abraham, and from Abraham to the 
Exode, is a ſeries of tales that would appear fit to 
amuſe children alone, if they were found in any 
other book, though they ſerved two great purpoſes 
of pride and ambition among an ignorant and barba- 
rous people. They ſerved to give Jacob the prete- 
rence,” over a much better man, over his brother 
Eſau. He acquired indeed this birth-right, and the 
prior bleſſing of a doting father, by a moſt infamous 
fraud ; but the fraud was ſufficient, even in the eye 
of God, to give the deſcendants of the younger bro- 
ther, the Iraclites, an entire preference over the 
deſcendants of the elder brother, the Edomites, and 
to ſet the former in the place of his favorite people. 

The ſame tales ſerved the ambition, as well as the 
pride of the former, who claimed on their authority, 
as the legitimate offspring of Abraham, a right to 
the land of Canaan, which God had given to Abra- 
bam, and to all the glorious promiſes, which he had 
made to that patriarch. The other nations of the 
carin were plunged in idolatry; God left them in 
it; he neglected them, and thought it enough to 
preſerve the Knowledge of himſelf, and the purity 
of his worſhip, in Paleſtine : for which purpoſe he 
gave a particular law, as well as the country of the 
Canaanites, to the Iſraelites. If we conſider his laws, 
as means of preſerving monotheiſm, and the purity 
of worſhip, in oppoſition to polytheiſm and ſuperſti- 
tion, we thall ind that no means could be worle pro- 
portioned to this end. It we conſider the manner in 
which this people was conducted, by God himſelf, out 
of Egypt into the promiſed land; how they acquired 
the 
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the poſſeſſion of it, by his immediate aſſiſtance, and 
by the execution of his orders, ſignified to their 
leaders; we ſhall find, that nothing can be conceived 
more unworthy of an all- perfect Being. In order to 
preſerve the purity of his worſhip, he preſcribes to 
them a multitude of rites and ceremonies, founded 
in the ſuperſtitions of Egypt, from which they were 
to be weaned, or in ſome analogy to them. He ſuc- 
ceeded accordingly. They were never weaned en- 
tirely from all theſe ſuperſtitions, and the great me- 
rit of the law of Moſes was teaching the people to 
adore one God, much as the idolatrous nations ador- 
ed ſeveral. This may be called ſanctifying Pagan 
rites and ceremonies, 1n theological language ; but 
it is profaning the pure worſhip of God, in the lan- 

uage of common ſenſe.—In order to make good 
bis grant to Abraham of the land of Canaan, he 
orders the poſterity of this patriarch to conquer it, 
and to exterminate the inhabitants. Juſt ſo the 
leaders of Huns, of Goths, and Vandals, might, and 
did make good their promiſes with the people who 
followed them. Juſt ſo the Spaniards made good 
the decree of Alexander the Sixth, when they con- 
quered America. Pizarro was no more cruel than 
Joſbua, nor the Franciſcan Monk, who accompa- 
nied him in his expedition againſt Atahualpa, fo 
cruel as Samuel, who ſpoke in the name of the Lord. 
The Franciſcan Monk excited the ſoldiers to kill 
the king of Peru in the heat of battle. The Jewiſh 
prieſt hewed the king of the Amalekites “ to pieces 
© before the Lord,” in cool blood, and Saul was de- 
poſed for the clemency he had ſhewed, though be 
too had exerciſed cruelty enough to ſate any human 
ferocity. 

L am not ignorant of the arbitrary aſſumptions, 
and ſilly evaſions, which are employed to ſoſten and 
excuſe ſuch acts of eruelty, by antient fathers, and 
modern commentators. You may remember, that 
we read together, not „ the anſwer which 

Vo“. III. Cyril 
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Cyril of Alexandria wrote to the Emperor Julian, 
after the death of this emperor. When we laid aſide 
the billinſgate, and the long recriminations, by 
which if he could not defend Moſs, he tried to re- 
venge himſelf on Plato, we found little, or nothing, 
in it that deſerved attention, except for its abſurdi- 
ty; for abſurdity deſerves ſome attention to warn 
us againſt it. The men who juſtify ſuch cruelties, 
as I have mentioned, and many others, which might 
be cited from the Old Teſtament, upon any hypo- 
theſis whatever, muſt have very ill hearts as well as 
heads, and he, who imputes them to the Supreme 
Being, is worſe than an atheiſt, though he paſs for 
a ſaint. 

It is very unneceſſary, in writing to you, that I 
ſhould dwell upon the ſtale, theological artifices 
that are employed to get over ſuch objections as 
have been raiſed againſt the books of Moſes, and 
the other books of the Old Teſtament. "The moſt 
abſurd things they contain are called, ſometimes, 


Types and figures, though they have no more rela- 


lation to the things ſaid to be typified and ſignified 


by them, than to any thing that paſſes now in France. 


Others of the ſame kind are called Allegories, and 
are explained, not by the book wherein they are 
found, but by ſome fanciful commentary on them. 
Sometimes the order of allegory is inverted, and 
things, plain in themſelves, are affumed to be alle- 
gories, in order to eſtabliſn, upon them, ſuch doc- 
trines as ſuit theological hypotheſes ; many exam- 
ples of which may be found in the writings of St. 
Paul. But the great expedient they employ after 
him likewiſe, is that of Myſtery ; when things, that 
ftand in flat contradiction to the Divine Attributes, 
and that can be neither diſguiſed by allegory, nor 
ſoftened by analogy, are urged againſt them. When 
a theiſt ſees nothing repugnant to the wiſdom and 
power, or any other attributes of a Supreme, all- 
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perfect Being, in the works of God, and therefore 
thinks himſelf juſtified in rejecting the impiety of 
thoſe who would impoſe on him, as the word of God, 
a book which contains ſcarce any thing that is not 
ſo, the divine has recourſe to exclamation. Re- 
ſtrain your profane temerity, he cries. The wiſ- 
dom of God is not like the wiſdom of man, nor 
the juſtice of God like the juſtice of man, and who 
art thou, O man ! who preſumelt to ſound the depths 
of either? There is ſomething ſo impudent, as well 
as abſurd in this proceeding, that common as it is, 
one can ſee no example of it without ſurpriſe ; for 
what can any man mean, who inſiſts that I ſhould 
receive theſe books, as the word of God, on account 
of the evident marks of a divine original, which he 
pretends to ſhew me in them, and then ſtops me in 
this examination; by aſſuming the very thing that is 
in queition ? There are many appearances, no doubt, 
in the phyſical and moral ſyſtems which may paſs 
for myſteries, becauſe we cannot fully comprehend 
them ; but there is nothing in either of theſe, re- 
pugnant to any excellency which we ought to attri- 
bute to the Supreme Being. We confeſs our igno- 
rance, but we do not therefore call in queſtion the 
Divine Attributes, nor diſbelieve theſe ſyſtems to be 
his work, nor the law of nature to be his law. Had 
we the ſame certainty that the Jewiſh ſcriptures were 
his word, we might reaſon in the ſame manner 
about them. But we cannot believe them to be his 
word, though we know that the phyſical and moral 
ſyſtems are his work, whilſt we find in them ſuch re- 
pugnancies to the nature of an all-perfe& Being; not 
myſteries, but abſurdities, not things incomprehen- 
ſible, but things that imply, maniteſtly, contradic- 
tion with his nature. They imply it ſo ſtrongly, 
that if we believe in Mo/es and his God, we cannet 
_ believe in that God, whom our reaſon ſhews us; 
nay, we mult believe againſt knowledge, and oppoſe 
the authority of Jewiſh traditions to demonſtration. 
U 2 | Here 
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Here will I conclude, having ſaid enough, Ithink, 
to ſhew that the beginning of the world 1s ſufficient- 
ly proved, by the e of tradition; that the 
teſtimony of Moſes cannot be reputed an hiſtorical 
_ teſtimony, if we give no more credit to him than 
we ſhould give to any other hiſtorian ; and that we 
cannot admit his teſtimony, for divine, without 
abſurdity and blaſphemy. 


LET: 
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LETTERS Ox ESSAYS 


ADDRESSED TO 


ALEXANDER POPE, Foe. 


THE INTRODUCTION, 


Dram SIR, 


SINCE you have begun at my requeſt, the work 
which I have wiſhed long that you would under- 
take, it is but reaſonable that I ſubmit to the taſk 


you impoſe upon me. Mere compliance with any 


thing you deſire, is a pleaſure to me. On the pre- 
ſent occaſion, however, this compliance is a little 
intereſted ; and that I may not aflume more merit 
with you, than I really have, I will own that in 
performing this act of friendſhip, for ſuch you are 
willing to eſteem it, the purity of my motive is 
corrupted by ſome regard to my private utility. In 
ſhort, I ſuſpe& you to be guilty of a very friendly 
fraud, and to mean my ſervice, whilſt you ſeem to 

mean your own. | 
In leading me to diſcourſe, as you have done 
often, and in preſſing me to write as you do now, 
on 
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on certain fubjects, you may propoſe to draw me 
back to thoſe trains of thought, which are, above 
all others, worthy to employ the human mind, and 
I thank you for it. They have been often interrupt- / 
ed by the bufineſs and diſſipations of the world, but 
they were never ſo more grievouſly to me, nor leſs 
uſefully to the public, than ſince royal ſeduction 
prevailed on me to abandon the quiet and leiſure of 
the retreat 1 have choſen abroad, and to neglect the 
example of Rutilius, for I might have imitated him 
in this at leaſt, who fled further from his country 
when he was invited home. 

You have begun your Ethic epiſtles in a maſterly 
manner. You have copied no other writer, nor will 
you, I think, be copied by any one. It is with ge- 
nius as it is with beauty; there are a thouſand pretty 
things that charm alike; but ſuperior genius, like 
ſuperior beauty, has always ſomething particular, 
ſomething that belongs to itſelf alone. It is always 
diſtinguiſhable, not only from thoſe who have no 
claim to excellence, but even from thoſe who excel, 
when any ſuch there are. 

I am pleafed, you may be fure, to find your ſatire 
turn in the very beginning of theſe epiſtles, againft 
the principal caufe, for ſuch you know that I think 
it, of all the errors, all the contradictions, and all the 
difputes which have ariſen among thofe who impoſe 
themſelves on their fellow creatures for great maſters, 
and almoft ſole proprietors of a gift of God, which 
is common to the whole ſpectes. This gift is reaſon, 
a faculty, or rather an aggregate of faculties, that is 

beſtowed, in different degrees, and not in the higheft 
certainly, on thoſe who make the higheſt pretenſions 
to it. Let your fatire chaſtiſe, and, if it be poflible, 
humble that pride, which 1s the fruitful parent of their 
vain curioſity, and bold preſumption; which ren- 
ders them dogmatical in the midſt of ignorance, and 
often fceptical in the midſt of knowledge. The man 
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who is puffed up with this philoſophical pride, whe- 
ther Divine, or Theiſt, or Atheiſt, deſerves no more 
to be reſpected, than one of thoſe trifling creatures, 
who are conſcious of little elſe than their animality, 
and who ſtop as far ſhort of the attainable perfec- 
tions of their nature, as the other attempts to go be- 
yond them. You will diſcover as many filly affec- 
tions, as much foppery and futility, as much incon- 
ſiſtency and low artifice, in one as in the other. 1 
never met the madwoman at Brentford, decked out 
in old and new rags, and nice and fantaſtical in the 
manner of wearing them, without reflecting on 
many of the profound ſcholars, and ſublime Philo 
ſophers of our own, and of former ages. 

You may expect ſome contradiction, and fome 
obloquy on the part of theſe men, though you will 
have leſs to apprehend from their malice and reſent- 
ment, than a writer in proſe on the ſame ſubje&s 
would have. You will be ſafer in the generalities 
of poetry, and I know your precaution enough to 
know, that you will ſcreen yourſelf in them againſt 
any direct charge of heterodoxy. But the great 
clamor of all will be rarfed when you deſcend lower, 
and let yur mufe looſe among the herd of mankind. 
Then will thofe powers of dullneſs, whom you have 
ridiculed into 1mmortality, be called forth in one 
united phalanx againſt you. But why do I talk of 
what may happen? You have experienced lately 
ſomething more than I prognoſticate. Fools and 
knaves ſhould be modeſt at leaſt, they ſhould afk 
quarter of men of ſenſe and virtue; and ſo they do 
till they grow up to a majority; till a ſimilitude of 
character aſſures them of the protection of the great. 
But then vice and folly, ſuch as prevail in our coun- 
try, corrupt our manners, deform even ſocial life, 
and contribute to make us ridiculous as well as mi- 
ſerable, will claim reſpect for the fake of the vi- 
cions and the fooliſh. It will be then no longer 


ſufficient 
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ſufficient to ſpare perſons ; for to draw even charac. 
ters of 1magination muſt become criminal, when 
the application of them to thoſe of higheſt rank, 
and greateſt power cannot fail to be made. You 
began to laugh at the ridiculous taſte, or the no 
talte in gardening and building, of ſome men who 
are at great expence in both. What a clamor was 
raiſed inſtantly? The name of Timon was applied 
to a noble perſon with double malice, to make him 
ridiculous, and you who lived in friendſhip with 
him, odious. By the authority that employed it- 
ſelf to encourage this clamor, and by the induſtry 
uſed to ſpread and ſupport it, one would have 
thought that you had directed your ſatyr in that 
epiſtle to political ſubjects, and had inveighed againſt 
thoſe who impoveriſh, diſhonor, and ſell their 
country, initead of making yourſelf inoffenſively 
merry at the expence of men who ruin none but 
themſelves, and render none but themſelves ridi— 
culous. What will the clamor be, and how will 
the ſame authority foment it, when you proceed to 
laſh, in other inſtances, our want of elegance even 
in luxury, and our wild profuſion, the ſource of 
inſatiable rapacity, and almoſt univerſal venality ? 

My mind forebodes that the time will come, and 
who knows how near it may be, when other powers 
than thoſe of Grubſtreet, mav be drawn forth againſt 
vou, and when vice and folly may be avowedly 
ſheltered behind a power inſtituted for better, and 
contrary purpoſes ; for an en of one, and for 
the reformation of both. 

But however this may be, purſue your taſk un- 
dauntedly, and whilſt ſo many others convert the 
nobleſt emplc yments of human ſociety into ſordid 
trades, let the generous mule reſume her antient 
dignity, re-aflert her antient prerogative, and in- 
ſtruct and reform as well as amuſe the world. Let 
her give a new turn to the thoughts of men, raiſę 

new 
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new affections in their minds, and determine in 
another and better manner the paſſions of their 
hearts. Poets, they ſay, were the firſt philoſophers 
and divines, in every country; and in ours, per- 
haps, the firſt inſtitutjons of religion, and civil po- 
licy, were owing to our bards. Their taſk might be 
hard, their merit was certainly great. But it the 
were to riſe now from the dead, they would find the 
ſecond taſk, if I miſtake not, much harder than the 
firſt, and confeſs it more eaſy to deal with ignorance 
than with error. - When ſocieties are once eſtabliſh- 
ed, and governments formed, men flatter themſelves 
that they proceed in cultivating the firſt rudiments 
of civility, policy, religion, and learning. But they 
do not obſerve that the private intereſts of many, the 
prejudices, affections, and paſſions of all, have a large 
ſhare in the work, and often the largeſt. "Theſe put 
a ſort of bias on the mind, which makes it decline 
from the ſtrait courſe ; and the further theſe ſuppoſ- 
ed improvements are carried, the greater this decli- 
nation grows, till men loſe fight of primitive and 
real nature, and have no other guide but cuſtom, a 
ſecond and a falſe nature. The author of one is di- 
vine wiſdom, of the other, human imagination; 
and yet whenever the ſecond ſtands in oppoſition to 
the firſt, as it does moſt frequently, the ſecond pre- 
vails. From hence it happens, that the moſt civiliſ- 
ed nations are often guilty of injuſtice and cruelty, 
which the leaſt civiliſed would abhor, and that many 
of the moſt abſurd opinions and doctrines, which 
have been impoſed in the dark ages of ignorance, 
continue to be the opinions, and doctrines of ages 
enlightened by philoſophy and learning. If I was a 
philoſopher, ſays Montaigne, I would naturaliſe art, 
inſtead of artiliſing nature. The expreſſion is odd, 
but the ſenſe is good, and what he recommends would 
be done, if the reaſons that have been given, did not 
ſtand in the way; if the ſelf-intereſt of ſome men, 
the 
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the madneſs of others, and the univerſal pride of the 
human heart, did not determine them to prefer error 
to truth, and authority to reaſon. 

Whilſt your muſe is employed to laſh the vicious 
into repentance, or to laugh the fools of the age into 
ſhame, and whilſt ſhe rifes ſometimes to the nobleſt 
ſubjects of philoſophical meditation, I ſhall throw 
upon paper, for your ſatisfaction, and for my own, 
ſome part at leaſt of what I have thought and ſaid 
formerly on the laſt of theſe ſubjects, as well as the 
reflections that they may ſuggeſt to me further in 
writing on them. The ſtrange ſituation I am in, and 
the melancholy ſtate of public affairs take up much 
of my time, divide or even diſſipate my thoughts, and 
which is worſe, drag the mind down by perpetual 
interruptions, from a philoſophical tone, or temper, 
to the drudgery of private, and public bufineſs. Ihe 
laſt lies neareſt my heart, and ſince I am once more 
erwzraged in the ſervice of my country; diſarmed, 
gagged, and almoſt bound as I am, I will not aban- 
don it as long as the integrity, and perſeverance of 
thoſe who are under none of theſe diſadvantages, and 
with whom I now co-operate, make it reaſonable 
for me to a& the ſame part. Further than this, no 
ſhadow of duty obhges me to go. Plato ceaſed to 
act for the commonwealth, when he ceafed to per- 
ſuade ; and Solon laid down his arms before the pub- 
lic magazine, when Pi/;ftratus grew too ſtrong to 
be oppoſed any longer with hopes of ſucceſs. 

Though my fituation, and my engagements are 
ſufficiently known to you, I chooſe to mention them 
on this occaſion, leſt you ſhould expect from me 
any thing more than 1 find myſelf able to perform 
whilſt I am in them. Tt has been ſaid by many, 
that they wanted time te make their diſcourſes 
ſhorter, and if this be a good excuſe, as J think it 
may be often, I lay in my claim to it. You muſt 
neither expect, in what I am about to write to 

you, 
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you, that brevity which might be expected in letters, 
or eſſays, nor that exactneſs of method, nor that 
fulneſs of the ſeveral parts which they affect to ob- 
ſerve, who preſume to write philoſophical treatiſes. 
The merit of brevity is relative to the manner, and 
ſtyle, in which any ſubject is treated, as well as to 
the nature of it; for the ſame ſubject may be ſome- 
times treated very differently, and yet very properly, 
in both theſe reſpects. Should the poet make ſyllo- 
giſms in verſe, or purſue a long proceſs of reaſoning 
in the didactic ſtyle, he would be ſure to tire his 
reader on the whole, like Lucretius, though he rea- 
ſoned better than the Roman, and put into ſome 
parts of his work. the ſame poetical fire. He may 
write, as you have begun to do, on philoſophical 
ſubjects, but he muſt write in his own character. 
He muſt contract, he may ſhadow, he has a right 
to omit whatever will not be caſt in the poetic mold, 
and when he cannot inſtruct, he may hope to pleaſe. 
But the philoſopher has no ſuch privileges. He 
may contract ſometimes, he muſt never ſhadow. 
He muſt be limited by his matter, leſt he ſhould 
grow whimſical ; and by the parts of it which he 
underſtands beſt, leſt he ſhould grow obſcure. But 
theſe parts he mult develope tully, and he has no 
12 to omit any thing that may ſerve the purpoſe 
of truth, whether it pleaſe, or not. As it would 
be W to ſacrifice truth to popularity, ſo 
it is trifling to appeal to the reaſon and experi- 
ence of mankind, as every philoſophical writer 
does, or muſt be underſtood to do, and then to 
talk, like Plato, and his antient and modern diſci- 
ples, to the imagination only. There is no need 

however to baniſh eloquence out of philoſophy ; and 
truth and reaſon are no enemies to the purity, nor to 
the ornaments of language. But as the want of an ex- 
act determination of ideas, and of an exact preciſion _ 
in the uſe of words, is inexcuſable in a philoſopher, 


he 
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he muſt preſerve them, even at the expence of 
tle. In ſhort, it ſeems to me, that the buſineſs of 
the philoſopher is to dilate, if I may borrow this 
word from Tully, to preſs, to prove, to convince ; 
and that of the poet to hint, to touch his ſubject 
with ſhort and ſpirited ſtrokes, to warm the affec- 
tions, and to ſpeak to the heart. : 
Though I ſeem to prepare an apology for prolixi- 

ty even in writing eſſays, I will endeavour not to 
be tedivus ; and this endeavour may ſucceed the 
better, perhaps, by declining any over ſtrict obſer- 
vation of method. There are certain points of that 
which I eſteem the Fir? Philofophy, whereof I ſhall 
never loſe ſight; but this will be very conſiſtent 
with a ſort of epiſtolary licenſe. To digreſs, and 
to ramble are different things; and he who knows 
the country through which he travels, may venture 
out of the high road becauſe he 1s ſure of finding his 
way back to it again. Thus the ſeveral matters that 
may ariſe, even accidentally before me, will have 

ſome ſhare in guiding my pen. 
dare not promiſe that the ſections, or members 
of theſe eſſays will bear that nice proportion to one 
another, and to the whole, which a ſevere critic 
would require. All I dare promiſe you is, that 
my thoughts, in what order ſoever they flow, ſhall 
be communicated to you juſt as they paſs through 
my mind, juſt as they uſe to be when we converſe 
together on thoſe, or any other ſubjects; when we 
faunter alone, or as we have often done with good 
Arbuthnot, and the jocoſe Dean of St. Patricks, 
among the multiplied ſcenes of your little garden. 
That theatre is large enough for my ambition. I 
dare not pretend to inſtruct mankind, and I am 
not humble enough to write to the public for any 
other purpoſe. I mean, by writing on ſuch ſub- 
jects as I intend here, to make ſome trial of my 
progreſs in ſearch of the molt important truths, and 
to 
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to make this trial before a friend, in whom, I think, 
I may confide. Thele epiſtolary eſſays, therefore, 
will be wrote with as little regard to form, and 
with as little reſerve, as I uſed to ſhew in the con- 
verſations which have given occaſion to them, when 
I maintained the ſame opinions, and inſiſted on 
the ſame reaſons in defence of them. 

It might ſeem ſtrange to a man, not well acquaint- 
ed with the world, and in particular with the phi- 
loſophical and theological tribe, that ſo much pre- 
caution ſhould be neceflary in the communication 
of our thoughts on any ſubject of the firſt philoſo- 
phy, which 1s of common concern to the whole race 
of mankind, and wherein no one can have, accord- 
ing to nature and truth, any ſeparate intereſt, Yet 
ſo it is. The ſeparate intereſts we cannot have by 
God's inſtitutions, are created by thoſe of man ; 
and there is no ſubject on which men deal more 
unfairly with one another than this. There are 
ſeparate intereſts, to mention them in general only, 
of prejudice, and of profeſſion. By the firſt, men 
ſet out in the ſearch of truth under the conduct of 
error, and work up their heated imaginations often 
to ſuch a delirium, that the more genius, and the 
more learning they have, the madder they grow. 
By the ſecond, they are ſworn, as it were, to fol- 
low all their lives the authority of ſome particular 
{chool, to which © tanquam ſcopulo adhæreſcunt“;“ 
for the condition of their engagement 1s to defend 
certain doQrines, and even mere forms of ſpeech, 
without examination, or to examine only in order 
to defend them. By both they become philoſophers 
as men became Chriſtians in the primitive church, 
or as they determined themfelves' about diſputed 
doctrines ; for ſays Hilarins, writing to St. Auſtin, 
* Your holine's knows, that the greateſt part of 
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5: the faithful embrace, or refuſe to embrace a doc- 
66 trine, for no reaſon but the impreſſion which the 
name and authority of ſome body or other makes 
& on them.“ What now can a man who ſeeks 
truth, for the ſake of truth, and is indifferent where 
he finds it, expect from any communication of his 
thoughts to ſuch men as theſe? He will be much 
deceived, if he expects any thing better than im- 
poſition, or altercation. 

Few men have, I believe, conſulted others, both 
the living and the dead, with leſs preſumption, and 
in a greater ſpirit of docility than I have done; and 
the more I have conſulted, the leſs have I found of 
that inward conviction on which a mind that is not 
abſolutely implicit, can reſt. I thought, for a time, 
that this muſt be my fault. I diſtruſted myſelf, not 
my teachers, men of the greateſt name, antient and 
modern. But I found at laſt, that it was ſafer to 
truſt myſelf than them, and to proceed by the light 
of my own underſtanding, than to wander after 
theſe © ignes fatui”” of philoſophy. If I am able 
therefore to tell you eaſily, and at the ſame time 


tO _ and diſtinctly as to be eaſily underſtood, 


and ſo ſtrongly as not to be eaſily refuted, how I 
have thought for myſelf, I ſhall be perſuaded that 
[I have thought enough on theſe ſubjects. If I am 
not able to do this, it will be evident that I have 
not thought on them enough. I muſt review my 
opinions, diſcover, and correct my errors. 

I have ſaid, that the ſubjects I mean, and which 
will be the principal objects of theſe eſſays, are thoſe 
of the firſt philoſophy, and it is fit therefore, that 1 
ſhould explain what I underſtand by the firſt philoſo- 
phy. Do not imagine that I underſtand what has 
paſſed commonly under that name, metaphyſical 
pneumatics, for inſtance, or ontology. The firſt 
are converſant about imaginary ſubſtances, ſuch as 
may, and may not exiſt, That there is a God 

we 
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we can demonſtrate; and although we know 
nothing of his manner of being, yet we acknow- 
ledge him to be immaterial, becauſe, a thou- 
ſand abſurdities, and ſuch as imply the ſtrongeſt 
contradiction, reſult from the ſuppoſition that 
the ſupreme Being is a ſyſtem of matter. But 
of any other ſpirits we neither have, nor can 
have, any knowledge, and no man will be in- 
quiſitive about ſpiritual phyſiognomy, nor go 
about to enquire, I believe, at this time, as Evo- 
dius enquired of St. Auſtin, whether our imma— 
terial part, the ſoul, does not remain united, when 
it forſakes this groſs terreſtrial body, to ſome æthe- 
real body, more ſubtil, and more fine, which was 
one of the Pythagorean, and Platonic whimſies; nor 
be under any concern to know, if this be not the 
caſe of the dead, how ſouls can be diſtinguiſhed after 
their ſeparation, that of Dives for example from 
that of Lazarus. The ſecond, that 1s ontology, 
treats moſt ſcientifically of Being abſtracted from all 
Being, “de ente quatenus ens.“ It came in faſhion 
whilſt Ariſtotle was in faſhion, and has been ſpun 
into an immenſe web out of ſcholaſtic brains. But 
it ſhould be, and I think it is already left to the 
acute diſciples of Leibnitz, who dug for gold in the 
ordure of the ſchools, and to other German wats. 
Let them darken by tedious definitions, what is too 
plain to need any ; or let them employ their voca- 
bulary of barbarous terms, to propagate an unintel- 
ligible jargon, which is ſuppoſed to expreſs ſuch 
abſtractions as they cannot make, and according to 
which however they preſume often to control the 
pirticular, and moſt evident truths of experimental 
knowledge. Such reputed ſcience deſerves no rank 
in philoſophy, not the laſt, and much leſs the firſt. 
deſire you not to imagine neither, that I under- 
ſtand by the firſt philoſophy, even ſuch a ſcience as 
Vor. III. X my 
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my. * Lord, "Bacon deſeribes, | a ſcience of general 
obſervations, and axioms, ſuch as do not belong 
properly to any r part of ſcience, but are 
common to many, “ and of an higher ſtage, as he 
expreſſes himſelf. He complains, that philoſophers 
have not gone up to the © ſpring-head,” which 
would be of “ general, and excellent uſe for the 
e diſcloſing of nature, and the abridgement of art;“ 
though they “ draw now and then a bucket of water 
< out of the well for ſome particular uſe.” I reſpect, 
no man more, this great authority, but I relpect no 
authority enough to ſubſcribe on the faith of it, to 
that which appears to me fantaſtical, as if it were 
real. Now this ſpring-head of ſcience is purely fan- 
taſtical, and the figure conveys a falſe notion to the 
mind, as. figures, employed -licentiouſly, are apt to 
do. The great author himſelf calls theſe “ axioms,” 
which are to conſtitute his firſt philoſophy,” “ obſer- 
* vations.” Such they are properly, for there are 
| ſome uniform prineiples, or uniform impreſſions of 
the ſame nature, to be obſerved in yery different ſub- 
jects, „ una eademque naturz veſligia aut ſignacula 
„ diverſis materiis & ſudjectis imprefla,” Theſe 
obſervations, therefore, when they are ſufficiently 
verified and well eſtabl:thed, may be properly applied 
in diſcourſe, or writing, from one ſubject to another. 
But Lapprehend that when they are fo applied, they 
ſerve rather to ſilluftrate a propoſition than to“ diſ- 
«cloſe nature,“ or © abridge art.” They may have 
2 better foundation than lznititudes, and compari— 
ſons more . looſely, and more ſuperlicially made. 
They. may compare realities, not appearmices ; things 
that nature has made alike, not things that ſeem 
only to have ſome relation of this kind in our 1ma- 
inations. But ſtill they are compariſons of things 
dliſtinct and independent. They do not lead us to 
things; but things that are lead us to make them. 


* Advan. of Learn. lib. 2. 
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Ile who poſſeſſes two ſciences, and the ſame will be 
often true of arts, may find in certain reſpeQs a 
ſimilitude between them, becauſe he -offelſes both. 
If he did not poſſeſs both, he would be led by neither 
to the acquiſition of the other. Such obſervations 
are effects, not means of knowledge, and therefore 
to ſuppoſe that any collection of them can conſtitute 
a ſcience of an“ higher ſtage,” from whence we 
may reaſon © à priori” down to particulars, is, I 
preſume, to ſuppoſe ſomething very groundleſs, and 
very uſeleſs at beſt to the advancement of knowledge. 
A pretended ſcience of this kind muſt be barren of 
knowledge, and may be fruitful of error, as the 
Perſian inagic was, if it proceeded on the faint ana- 
logy that ma be diſcovered between phyſics and 
politics, and deduced the rules of civil government 
from what the profeſſors of it obſerved of the ope- 
rations, and works of nature in the material world. 
'The very ſpecimen of their magic, which my Lord 
Bacon has given, would be ſufficient to juſtify what 
is here objected to his doctrine. 

Let us conclude this head by mentioning two ex- 
amples among others, which he brings to explain 
the better what he means by his firſt philoſophy. 
The firſt is this axiom4; © if to unequals you add 
* equals, all will be unequal.” This, he ſays, is 
an axiom, of juſtice, as well as of mathematics,” 
and he aſks whether there is not a © true coincidence 
between commutative and diſtributive juſtice, 
and arithmetical, and geometrical propoſitions ?” 
But I would aſk in my turn, whether the certainty that 
any arithmetician, or geometrician, has. of the arith- 
metical, or geometrical truth, will lead him to diſ- 
cover this coincidence? I aſk whether the moſt 
profound lawyer, who never heard, perhaps, this 
axiom, would be led to it by his notions of commu- 
tative, and diſtributive juſtice ? Certainly not. He 


+ Si inzqualibus addas æqualia, omnia erunt inzqualia. 
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who is well ſkilled in arithmetic, or geometry, and 
in juriſprudence, may obſerve, perhaps, this uni- 
formity of natural principle or impreſſion; becaule 
he is ſo ſkilled, though to ſay the truth it be not very 
obvious : but he will not have derived his know- 
ledge of it from any ſpring-head of a firſt philoſo- 
phy, from any ſcience of an © higher ſtage” than 
arithmetic, geometry, and juriſprudence. 

The ſecond example is this axiom“, © that the 
«© deſtruction of things is prevented by the reduction 
« of them to their firſt principles.” This rule is 
ſaid to hold in religion, in phyſics, and in politics, 
and Machiavel is quoted for having eſtabliſhed it in 
the laſt of theſe. Now, though this axiom be ge- 
ncrally, it is not univerſally true; and to ſay nothing 
of phy ſics, it will not be hard to produce, in con- 
tradiction to it, examples of religious and civil in- 
ſtitutions, that would have periſhed if they had been 
kept ſtrictly to their firſt principles, and that have 
been ſupported by departing more or leſs from them. 
It may ſeem juſtly matter of wonder, that the author 

of the advancement of learning” ſhould eſpouſe 
this maxim in religion, and politics, as well as phy- 
ſics, fo ablolutely, and that he ſhould place it as an 
axiom of his firſt philoſophy relatively to the three, 
ſince he could not do it without falling into the abuſe 
he condemns fo much in his“ organum novum +” 
the abuſe phnofophers are guilty of when they ſuffer 
the mind to riſe too faſt, as it is apt to do, from 
particulars to remote, and general axioms. That 
the author of the“ political ditcourſes”* ſhould fall 
into this abuſe, is not at all ſtrange. The ſame abuſe 
runs through all his writings, in which, among 
many wike= and many wicked reflections, and pre- 
cepts, he eſtabliſhes frequently general maxims, or 


Inter us rei arcetur per reductionem ejus ad principia. 


＋ ut intellectus à particularibus ad axiomata remota, ct 
quaſi general;iſima, laliat, et volet. 
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rules of conduct on a few particular examples, and 
ſometimes on a ſingle example. Upon the whole 
matter, one of theſe axioms communicates no knov- 
ledge but that which we muſt have before we can 
know the axiom, and the other may betray us into 
great error when we apply it to uſe and action. 
One is unprofitable, the other dangerous; and the 
philoſophy, which admits them as principles of ge— 
neral knowledge, deſerves ill to be reputed philoſo- 
phy. It would have been juſt as uſeful, and much 
more ſafe, to admit into this receptacle of axioms, 
thoſe ſelf-evident, and neceſſary truths alone, of 
which we have an immediate preception, ſince they 
are not confined to any ſpecial parts of {cience, but 
are common to ſeveral, or to all. Thus theſe pro- 
fitable axioms, © what is, is; the whole is bigger 
e than a part,” and divers others, might ſerve to 
enlarge the ſpring-head of a firſt philoſophy, and be 
of excellent uſe in arguing, ex præcognitis et 
„ præconceſſis.“ 

If you aſk me now, what I underſtand then by a 
firſt philoſophy ? My anſwer will be ſuch as I ſuppoſe 
you already prepared to receive. I underſtand by a 
firſt philoſophy, that which deſerves the firſt place 
on account of the dignity, and importance of its 
objects, “ natural theology or theiſm, and natural 
“religion or ethics.“ It we conſider the order of 
the ſciences in their riſe, and progreſs, the firſt place 
belongs to natural philoſophy, the mother of them 
all, or the trunk of the tree of knowledge, out of 
which, and in proportion to which, like ſo man 
branches, they all grow. Theſe branches ſpread wide, 
and bear even fruits of different kinds. But the 
ſap that made them ſhoot, and makes them flouriſh, 
riſes from the root through the trunk, and their 
productions are varied according to the variety of 
ſtrainers through which it flows. In plain terms, I 
ſpeak not here of ſupernatural or revealed ſcience, 
and therefore, I ſay, that all ſcience, if it be real, 
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muſt rife from below, and from our own level. It. 
cannot deſcend from above, nor from ſuperior ſyſ- 
tems of being and knowledge. Truth of exiſtence 
is truth of knowledge, and therefore reaſon ſearches. 
after them in one of theſe ſcenes, where both 
are to be found together, and are within our reach ; 
whilſt imagination hopes fondly to find them 
in another, where both of them are to be found, 
but ſurely not by us. The notices we receive from 
without concerning the beings that ſurround us, and. 
the inward conſciouſneſs we have of our own, are 
the foundations, and the true criterions too, of all the 
knowledge we acquire of body and of nfind; and. 
body and mind are objects alike of natural philoſophy. 
We aſſume commonly that they are two diſtinct ſub- 
ſtances, Be it ſo, They are ſtill united, and blended 
as it were, together, in one human nature : and all 
natures, united or not, fall within the province of 
natural philoſophy. On the hypotheſis indeed that. 
body and ſoul are two diſtin& ſubſtances, one of 
which ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of the other, 
certain men who have taken the whimſical title 
of metaphyſicians, as if they had ſcience beyond 
the bounds of nature, or of nature diſcoverable by 
others, have taken likewiſe to themſelves the doctrine 
of mind, and have left that of body, under the 
name of phyſics, to a ſuppoſed inferior order of 
philoſophers. But the right of theſe ſtands good ; 
for all the knowledge that can be acquired about 
mind, or the unextended ſubſtance of the Carteſians, 
muſt be acquired, like that about body, or the ex- 
tended ſubſtance, within the bounds of their pro- 
vince, and by the means they employ, particular 
experiments and obſervations. Nothing can be true 
of mind, any more than of body, that is repugnant 
to theſe; and an intellectual hypotheſis, which is 
not ſupported by the intellectual phænomena, is, at 
leaſt, as ridiculous as a corporeal hypotheſis which 
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If I have ſaid thus much in this place concerning 
natural philoſophy, it has not been without good 
reaſon. ' I conſider theology, and ethics as the firſt 
of ſciences, in pre-eminence of rank. But I con- 
ſider the conſtant contemplation of nature, by which 
I mean the whole ſyſtem of God's works, as far as 
it lies open to us, as the common ſpring of all 
ſciences, and even of theſe. What has been ſaid, 
agreeably to this notion, ſeems to me evident! 
true'; and yet metaphyſical divines and philofophers 
proceed in direct contradiction to it, and have 
thereby, if I miſtake not, bewildered themſelves 
and a great part of mankind, in ſuch inextricable 
labyrinths of hypothetical reaſoning, that feu men 
cart find their way back, and none can find it for- 
ward into the road of truth. To dwell long, and 
on ſome points always, in particular knowledge, 
tires the patience of theſe impetuous philoſophers. 
They fly to generals. To conſider, attentively, even 
the minuteſt phænomena of body and mind morti— 
fies their pride. Rather than creep up ſlowly, a 
poſteriori, to a little general knowledge, they ſoar 
at once as far, and as high, as imagination can 
carry them. From thence they deſcend again armed 
with ſyſtems and arguments à priori; and regardleſs 
how theſe agree, or claſh with the phænomena of 
nature, they impoſe them on mankind; bt 
It is this'marmer of philoſophiſing, this prepoſte- 
rous method of beginning our ſearch after truth, out 
of the bounds of human knowledge, or of continuing 
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the former, and to juſtify his providence againſt 
both. To both, a ſincere and humble Theiſt might 
ſay very properly, © I make no difterence between 
„you on many occaſions; becauſe it is indif- 
« ferent * whether you deny or defame the ſupreme 
« Being ;” nay, Plutarch, though little orthodox 
in theology, was not in the wrong: perhaps, when * 
he declared the laſt to be the worſt. 

In treating the ſubjects about which I ſhall write 
to you in theſe letters, or eſſays, it will be therefore 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh genuine and pure Theiſm, 
from the unnatural, and profane mixtures of hu- 
man imagination; “ what we can know of God, 
from what we cannot know.“ This is the more 
neceſſary too; becauſe; whilit true and falſe noti- 
ons about God and religion are blended together in 
our minds, under one ſpecious name of ſcience, the 
falſe are more likely to make men doubt of the 
true, as it often happens, than to perſuade men 
that they are true themſelves. Now in order to 
this purpoſe, nothing can be more effectual than to 
go to the root of error, of that primitive error 
which encourages our curioſity, ſuſtains our pride, 
fortifies our prejudices, and gives pretence to delu— 
ſion. This primitive error conſiſts in the high 
opinion we are apt to entertain of the human mind, 
though it holds, in truth, a very low rank in the 
intellectual ſyſtem. To cure this error, we need 
only turn our eyes inward, and contemplate impar— 
tially what paſſes there from the infancy to the ma- 
turity of the mind. Thus it will not be difficult, 
and thus alone it is poſſible, to difcover the true 
nature of human knowledge, how far it extends, 
how far it is real, and where, and how it begins to 
be fantaſtical. 

Such an enquiry, if it cannot check the preſump- 
tion nor humble the pride of metaphyſicians, may 
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ſelve to undeceive others. Locke purſued it. He 
grounded all he taught on the phænomena of nature. 
He appealed to the experience and conſcious knov- 
ledge of every one, and rendered all he advanced 
intelligible. Leibnitz, one of the vaineſt and moſt 
chimerical men that ever got a name in philoſophy, 
and who is often ſo uninteiligible, that no man ought 
to believe he underſtood himſelf, cenfured Locke as 
a ſuperficial philoſopher. What has happened? 
The philoſophy of one has forced its way into gene- 
ral approbation : that of the other has carried no 
conviction, and ſcarce any information to thote who 
have miſ-ſpent their time about it. To ſpeak the 
truth, though it may ſeem a paradox, our know- 
ledge on many ſubjects, and particularly on thoſe 
which we intend here, mult be ſuperticial to be real, 
This is the condition of humanity. We are placed, 
as it were, in an intellectual twilight, where we diſ- 
cover but few things clearly, and none intirely, and 
yet ſee juſt enough to tempt us with the hope of 
making better and more diſcoveries. Thus flattered, 
men puſh their enquiries on, and may be properly 
enough compared to“ Ixion, who © imagined he had 
„Juno in his arms whilſt he embraced a cloud.” 
To be contented to know things, as God has 
made us capable of knowing them, is then a firſt 
principle neceſſary to keep us from falling into error; 
and if there is any ſubject upon which we ſhould be 
moſt on our guard againſt error, it is ſurely that 
which I have called here the © firſt philoſophy.” 
God is hid from us in the majeſty of his nature, and 
the little we diſcover of him, muſt be diſcovered b 
the light that is reflected from his works. Out of 
this light, therefore, we ſhould never go in our en- 
quiries and reaſonings about his nature, his attri- 
butes, and the order of his providence: and yet 
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upon theſe ſubjects, men depart the furtheſt from 
it, nay, they who depart the furtheſt, are the beſt 
heard by the bulk of mankind. The leſs men 
know, the more they believe that they know. Be- 
lief paſſes in their minds for knowledge: and the 
very circumſtances, which ſhould beget doubt, pro- 
duce increaſe of faith. Every glittering apparition 
that is pointed out to them, in the vaſt wild of ima- 
gination, paſſes for a reality : and the more diſtant; 
the more confuſed, the more incomprehenſible it is, 
the more ſublime it is eſteemed. ' He who ſhould 
attempt to ſhift theſe ſcenes of airy viſion, for thoſe 
of real knowledge, might expect to be treated with 
ſcorn and anger, by the whole theological, and me- 
taphyſical tribe, the 1 and the ſcholars. He 
would be diſpiſed as a plebean philoſopher, and 
railed at as an infidel. It would be ſounded high, 
that he debated human nature, which has a cogna- 
tion, ſo the reverend and learned Doctor Cudwworth 
calls it, with the Divine, that the foul of man, im- 
material and immortal by its nature, was made to 
contemplate higher and nobler objects than this 
ſenſible world, and even than itſelf; ſince it was 
made to contemplate God, and to be united to him. 
In ſach clamor as this, the voice of truth and of 
reaſon would be drowned, and with' both of them 
on his fide, he who oppoſed it would make many 
enemies, and few converts. Nay, I am apt to think, 
that ſome of theſe, if he made any, would fay to 
him, as foon as the gaudy viſions of error were dil 
pelled, and till they were accuſtomed to the ſimpli- 
city, of truth, pol me occidiſtis.” Prudence for- 
bids me, therefore, to write as I think to the world, 
whilſt friendſhip forbids me to write otherwiſe” to 
„du. I have been a martyr of faction in politics, 
and have no vocation to be fo in philoſophy.” 
But there is another conſideration which deſerves 
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becauſe the common intereſts of ſociety may be af. 
fected by it. Truth and falſehood, knowledge and 
ignorance, revelations of the Creator, inventions of 
the creature, dictates of reaſon, ſallies of enthuſi- 
alm, have been blended ſo long together in our 
ſyſtems of theology, that it may be thought danger- 
ous to ſeparate them; leſt by attacking ſome parts 
of theſe ſyſtems we ſhould ſhake the Whole. It 
may be thought that error, itſelf, deferves' to be 
reſpected on this account, and that men who are 
deluded for their good, ſhould be deluded on. 
Some ſuch reflections as theſe it is probable that 
Eraſmus made, when he obſerved in one of his ler- 
ters to Melancthon, that Plato, dreaming of a phi- 
loſophical common- wealth, ſaw the impoſſibility of 
governing the multitude without deceiving them. 
Let not Chriſtians lye, ſay this great divine; but 
let it not be thought neither, that every truth 
ought to be thrown out to the vulgar.” Non 
« expedit omnem veritatem prodere vulgo.“ Scæ- 
vola and Varro were more explicit than Eraſmus, 
and more reaſonable than Plato. They held not 
only that many truths were to be concealed from the 
vulgar, but that it was expedient the vulgar ſhould 
believe many things that were falſe. They diltin- 
guiſhed at the ſame time very rightly, between the 
regard due to religions already eſtablifhed, and the 
conduct to be held in the eſtabliſhment of them. 
The Greek aſſumed, that men could not be governed 
by truth, and erected on this principle a fabulous 
theology. The Romans were not of the ſame opi- 
mon. Varro declared expreſsly, that if he had been 
to frame a new inſtitution, he would have framed it 
ex naturæ potius formuli.” * But they both 
thought that things evidently falſe might deſerve an 
outward reſpe&, when they are interwoven into a 
ſyſtem of government. This outward reſpect every 
good citizen will ſhew them in ſuch a caſe, and 
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they can claim no more in any, He will not pro- 
pagate theſe errors, but he will be cautious how he 
propagates even truth, in oppoſition to them. 

There has been much noiſe made about free 
thinking, and men have been animated, in the con- 
teſt, by a ſpirit that becomes neither the character 
of divines, nor that of good citizens ; by an arbi-- 
trary tyrannical ſpirit under the maſk of religious 
zeal, and by a preſumptuous, factious ſpirit, under 
that of liberty. If the firſt could prevail, they 
would eſtabliſh implicit belicf and blind obedience, 
and an inquiſition to maintain this abject ſervitude. 
To aſſert Antipodes might become once more as 
| heretical as Arianiſm, or Pelagianiſm: and men 
might be dragged to the jails of ſome holy office, 
like Galilei, = ſaying that they had ſeen what in 
fact they had ſeen, and what every one elſe that 
pleaſed might ſee. If the ſecond could prevail, they 
would deſtroy at once the general influence of reli- 
gion, by ſhaking the foundations of it, which edu- 
cation had laid. Theſe are wide extremes. Is 
there no middle path in which a reaſonable man 
and a good citizen may direct his ſteps? I think 
there is. 

Every one has an undoubted right to think freely : 
nay, it is the duty of every one to do ſo, as far as 
he has the neceſſary means and opportunities. This 
duty too is in no caſe ſo incumbent on him, as in 
thoſe that regard what I call, the firſt philoſophy. 
They who have neither means nor opportunities of 
this ſort, muſt ſubmit their opinions to authority 
and to what authority can they reſign themſelves fo 
properly and fo ſafely as to that of the laws, and 
conſtitution of their country ? In general nothing 
can be more abſurd than to take opinions, of the 
greateſt moment, and ſuch as concern us the moſt 
intimately, on truſt. But there is no help againſt 
it in many particular cafes. Things the moſt abſurd 
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in ſpeculation become neceſſary in practice. Such 
is the human conſtitution, and reaſon excuſes them 
on the account of this neceſſity. Reaſon does even 
2 little more; and it is all ſhe can do. She gives 
the beſt direction poſſible to the abſurdity. Thus 
ihe directs thoſe who mult believe becauſe they can- 
not know, to believe in the laws of their country, 
and conform their opinions and practice to thoſe of 
their anceſtors, to thoſe of Coruncanius, of Scipis, 
of Scevola, not thoſe of Zeus, of Cleanthes, of 
Chry/ppus*. | 

But now the ſame reaſon that gives this direction 
to ſuch men as theſe will give a very contrary di- 
rection to thoſe who have the means and opportu- 
nities the others want. Far from adviſing them to 
ſubmit to this mental bondage, the will adviſe them. 
to employ their whole induſtry, to exert the utmoſt 
freedom of thought, and to reſt on no authori 
but her's, that is, their own. She will ſpeak to 
them in the language of the Soufys, a ſect of philo- 
ſophers in Perſia, that travellers have mentioned. 
<< Doubt, ſay theſe wiſe and honeſt free-thinkers, 
is the key of knowledge. He who never doubts, 
< never examines. He who never examines, diſco- 
vers nothing. He who diſcovers nothing, is blind, 
„and will remain fo. If you find no reaſon to 
« doubt concerning the opinions of your fathers, 
keep to them, they will be ſufficient for you. 1f 
you find any reaſon to doubt concerning them, 
« ſeek the truth quietly, but take care not to diſturb 
the minds of other men.“ 

Let us proceed agreeably to theſe maxims. Let us 
ſeek truth, but ſeek it quietly as well as freely. I. et us 
not imagine, like ſome who are called free-thinkers, 
that every man, who can think and judge for him- 
ſelf, as he has a right to do, has therefore a right 
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of ſpeaking, any more than of acting according to 
the fall er of his thoughts. The freedom be- 
longs to him as a rational creature. He lies under 
the Teſtraint as a member of lociety.. _ 

If the religion we profels contained nothing more 
than articles of faith, and points of doctrine clearly 
revealed to us in the golpel, we might be obliged to 
renounce our natural freedom of thought in favor 
of this ſupernatural authority. But ſince it is no- 
torious that a certain order of men, who call them- 
elves the Church, have been employed to make 
and propagate a theological ſyſtem of their own, 
which they call Chriſtianity, from the days of the 
Apoſtles, and even from theſe days incluſively ; z it 
is our duty to examine, and analyze the whole, that 
we may diſtinguiſh what is divine from what is hu- 
man; adhere to the firit implicit] „and aſcribe to 
the laſt no more authority than the word of man 
deſerves. 

Such an. examination is the more neceſſary to be 
undertaken by every one who is concerned for the 
truth of his religion, and for the honor of Chriſtia- 
nity, becauſe the firſt preachers of it were not, and 
they who preach it ſtill are not, agreed about many 
of the moſt important points, of their ſyſtem ; be- 
cauſe the controverſies raiſed by theſe men have ba- 
niſhed union, peace, and charity out of the Chriſtian 
world; and becauſe ſome parts of the ſyſtem favour 
{o much of ſuperſtition and al”. that all 
the prejudices of education, and the whole weight 
of civil and eccleſiaſtical power, can hardly keep 
them in credit. Theſe conſiderations deſerve the 
more attention, becauſe nothing can be more true 
than what Plutarch ſaid of old, and my Lord 
Bacon has ſaid fince ; one, that“ ſuperſtition,” and 
the other, that © vain controverſies,” are principal 
cauſes of Atheiſm. 
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LI neither expect nor deſire to ſee any public re- 
viſion made of the preſent ſyſtem of Chriſtianity. 
I ſhould fear an attempt to alter the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion as much as they who have the moſt bigot at- 
tachment to it, and for reaſons as good as theirs, 
though not entirely-the ſame. I ſpeak only of the 
duty of every private man to examine for himſelf, 
which would have an immediate good effect relatively 
to himſelf, and might have in time a good effect re- 
latively to the public, fince it would diſpoſe the 
minds of men to a greater indifference about theo- 
logical diſputes, which are the diſgrace of Chriſ- 
tianity, and have been the plagues of the world. 
Will you tell me that private judgment muſt ſub- 
mit to the eſtabliſhed authority of “ fathers” and 
„ councils?” My anſwer ſhall be that the fathers 
antient, and modern, in councils, and out of them, 
have raiſed that immenſe ſyſtem of < artificial theo- 
* logy,” by which genuine Chriſtianity is perverted, 
and in which it is loſt. Theſe “ fathers” are © fa- 
thers”” of the worlt ſort, ſuch as contrive to kee 
their children in a perpetual ſtate of infancy, that 
they may exerciſe perpetual and abſolute dominion 
over them. Quo magis regnum in illos exetceant 
% pro ſua libidine*.” I call this theology © arti- 
& ficial,” becauſe it is in a multitude of inſtances 
conformable neither to the religion of nature, nor 
to goſpel Chriſtianity, but often repugnant to both, 
though ſaid to be founded on them. I ſhall have 
occalion to mention ſeveral ſuch inſtances in the 
courſe of theſe little eſſays. Here I will only ob- 
ſerve, that if it be hard to conceive how any thing 
ſo abſurd as the Pagan theology ſtands repreſented 
by the fathers who wrote againit it, and as it really 
was, could ever gain credit among rational creatures, 
it is full as hard to conceive how the © artificial“ 
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thealogy we ſpeak of could ever prevail, not 
only in ages of ignorance, but in the molt en- 
lightened. There is a letter of St. Auſtin, wherein 
he fays*, that he was aſhamed of himſelf when he 
reſuted the opinions of the former, and that he was 
aſhamed of mankind when he conſidered that ſuch 
ablurdi:ies were received, and defended. The re- 
flections might be retorted on the ſaint, ſince he 
Eroached and deiended doctrines as unworthy of 
the ſupreme all-perfect Being, as thoſe which the 
Heathens taught concerning their fictitious and in— 
ferior gods. Is it neceſſary to quote any other than 
that, by which we are taught that God has created 
numbers of men for no other purpoſe but to damn 
them? “ Quiſquis prædeſtinationis doctrinam in- 
& vidia gravat 4,“ ſays Calvin, “ apertè maledicit 
„deo.“ Let us fay “ Quiſquis prædeſtinationis 
& doctrinam afferit, blaſphemat.”” Let us not im- 
pute ſuch cruel injuſtice to the all-perfect Being. 
Let Paul, and Auſtin, and Calvin, and all thoſe 
who teach it, be anſwerable for it alone. You may 
bring “ fathers” and © councils” as evidences in 
the cauſe of artificial theology: but © reafon”” muſt 
be the judge, and all I contend for is, that ſhe 
thould be ſo in the breaſt of every Chriſtian that 
can appeal to her tribunal. 

Will you tell me that even ſuch a private examina- 
tion of the Chriſtian ſyſtem as I propoſe that every 
man, who is able to make it, ſhould make for 
himlelt, is lawtul, and that if any doubts ariſe in 
our, minds concerning religion, we muſt have re- 
courſe for the reſolution of them to ſome of that 
* holy order” which was inſtituted by God himſelf, 
and which has been continued by the impoſition of 
hands in every Chriſtian ſociety from the“ apoſtles“ 
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down to the preſent “ clergy ?” My anſwer ſhall 
be ſhortly this, it is repugnant to all the ideas of 
wiſdom and goodneſs to believe that the univerſal 
terms of ſalvation are knowable by the means of one 
order of men alone, and that they continue to be 
ſo even after they have been publiſhed to all nations. 
Some of your directors will tell you, that whilſt 
Chriſt was on earth, the apoſtles were the church, 
that he was the biſhop of it, that afterwards the ad- 
miſhon of men into this order was approved, and 
confirmed by viſions and other divine manifeſtations, 
and that theſe wonderful proofs of God's interpoſi- 
tion at the ordinations, and conſecrations of preſ- 
byters, and biſhops laſted even in the time of St. 
Cyprian, that is, in the middle of the third century. 
It is pity that they laſted no longer for the honor 
of the church, and for the conviction of thoſe who 
do not ſufficiently reverence the religious ſociety. 
It were to be wiſhed perhaps, that ſome of the ſe- 
crets of electricity were improved enough to be 
piouſly, and uſefully applied to this oats A If we 
beheld a Shecinah, or Divine preſence, like the flame 
of a taper, on the heads of thoſe who receive the 
impoſition of hands, we might believe that they 
receive the © Holy Ghoſt” at the ſame time. But 
as we have no reaſon to believe what ſuperſtitious, 
credulous, or lying men, ſuch as Cyprian himſelf 
was, reported formerly, that they might eſtabliſh 
the proud pretenſions of the clergy ; ſo we have no 
reaſon to believe that five men of this order have 
any more of the divine ſpirit in our time, after the 
are ordained, than they had before. It would be a 
farce to provoke laughter, if there was no ſuſpicion 
of profanation in it, to ſee them gravely lay hands 
on one another, and bid one another receive the 
Holy Ghoſt. | Vis | 
Will you tell me finally, in oppoſition to what 
has been faid, and that you may anticipate what 
Vor. III. Y remains 
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remains to be ſaid, that laymen are not only unau- 
thorized, but quite unequal without the aſſiſtance of 
divines to the taſk I propoſe ? If you do, I ſhall make 
no ſcruple to tell you, in return, that laymen may 
be, if they pleaſe, in every reſpect as fit, and are in 
one important reſpect more fit than divines to go 
through this examination, and to judge for them- 
ſelves upon it. We ſay that the ſcriptures, concern- 
ing the Divine authenticity of which all the profeſ- 
ſors of Chriſtianity agree, are the ſole criterion of 
Chriſtianity. You add tradition, concerning which 
there may be, and there 1s much diſpute. We have 
then a certain invariable rule, whenever the ſcrip- 
tures ſpeak plainly, Whenever they do not ſpeak 
ſo, we have this comfortable aſſurance, that doc- 
trines, which nobody underſtands, are revealed to 
nobody, and are therefore improper objects of hu- 
man enquiry, We know too, that if we receive the 
explanations and commentaries of theſe dark ſayings 
from the clergy, we take the greateſt part of our re- 
ligion from the word of man, not from the word of 
God. Tradition indeed, however derived, 1s not 
to be totally rejected; for if it was, how came the 
canon of the ſcriptures, even of the goſpels, to be 
lixed ? How was it conveyed down to us? Tradi- 
tions of general facts, and general propoſitions plain 
and uniform may be of ſome authority and uſe. But 
particular, anecdotical traditions, whoſe original au- 
thority is unknown, or juſtly ſuſpicious, and that 
have acquired only an appearance of generality, and 


notoriety, becauſe they have been frequently, and 


boldly, repeated from age to age, deſerve no more 
regard, than doctrines evidently added to the ſcrip- 
tures under pretence of explaining, and comment- 
ing them, by men as fallible as ourſelves. We may 
receive the ſcriptures, and be perſuaded of their au- 
thenticity on the faith of eccleſiaſtical tradition ; 
but it ſcems to me, that we may rejeQ, at the ſame 
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time, all the artificial theology which has been raiſ- 
ed on theſe ſcriptures by doctors of the church, with 
as much right as they receive the Old Teſtament 
on the authority of Jewiſh ſcribes, and doctors, 
whilſt they reject the oral law, and all rabinical li- 
terature. 

He who examines on ſuch principles as theſe, 
which are conformable to truth and reaſon, may lay 
aſide at once the immenſe volumes of fathers, and 
councils, of ſchoolmen, caſuiſts, and controverſial 
writers, which have perplexed the world ſo long. 
Natural religion will be to ſuch a man no longer 
intricate ; revealed religion will be no longer r 
rious, nor the word of God equivocal. Clearneſs 
and preciſion are two great excellencies of human 
laws. How much more ſhould we expect to find 
them in the law of God? They have been baniſhed 
from thence by artificial theology; and he who is 
deſirous to find them muſt baniſh the profeſſors of 
it from his councils, inſtead of conſulting them. 
He muſt ſeek for genuine Chriſtianity with that ſim- 
plicity of ſpirit, with which it 1s taught in the goſ- 
pel by Chriſt himſelf. He muſt do the very reverſe 
of what has been done by the perſons you adviſe 
him to conſult. | 

You ſee that I have ſaid what has been ſaid on a 
ſuppoſition, that however obſcure theology may be, 
the Chriſtian religion is extremly plain, and requires 
no great learning, nor deep meditation to develope it. 
But if it was not ſo plain, if both theſe were necel- 
ſary to develope it, is great learning the monopoly 
of the clergy ſince the reſurrection of letters, as a 
little learning was before that æra? Is deep medita- 
tion, and juſtneſs of reaſoning confined to men of 
that order by a peculiar and excluſive privilege? In 
ſhort, and to aſk a queſtion which experience will 
decide, have theſe men, who boaſt that they are 
appointed by God to be the interpreters of his ſecret 
Y 2 will, 
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will, to repreſent his perſon, and anſwer 1n his 
name, as it were, out of the ſanctuary *, have theſe 
men, I ſay, been able in more than ſeventeen centu- 
ries, to eſtabliſh an uniform ſyſtem of revealed reli- 
gion, for natural religion never wanted their help, 
among the civil ſocieties of Chriſtians, or even in 
their own +? They do not ſeem to have aimed at this 
defireable end. Divided as they have always been, 
they have always ſtudied in order to believe , and 
to take upon truſt, or to find matter of diſcourſe, or 
to contradict and confute, but never to conſider im- 
partially, nor to uſe a free judgment. On the con- 
trary, they who have attempted to uſe this freedom 
of judgment. have been conſtanily, and cruelly per- 
ſecuted by them. 

The tirit ſteps towards the eſtabliſhment of artifi- 
cial theology, which has paſſed for Chriſtianity ever 
ſince, were enthuſiaſtical. They were not heretics 
alone, who delighted in wild allegories, and the 
pompous jargon of myſtery. They were the ortho- 
dox fathers of the firſt ages, they were the diſciples 
of the apoſtles, or the ſcholars of their diſciples ; for 
the truth of which I may appeal to the epiſtles, and 
other writings of theſe men that are extant, to thoſe 
of Clemens, of Ignatius, or of Irengus, for inſtance, 
and to the viſions of Hermes that have ſo near a re- 
ſemblance to the productions of Bunyan. 

The next ſteps of the ſame kind were rhetorical. 
They were made by men who declaimed much, and 
reaſoned ill, but who impoſed on the imaginations 
of others by the heat of their own, by their hyper- 
boles, their exaggerations, the acrimony of their 
ſtyle, and their violent invectives. Such were the 


* N. B. I chooſe to borrow theſe expreſſions from Calvin, in 


order to ſhew how much they aſcribe who are ſuppoſed to aſcribe 
the leaſt to this order. 


+ Cal. Inf. I. 4. c. 3. + Bacon's Eſſays. 
Chry/o/toms, 
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Chryſo/toms, the Feroms, an Hilarius, a Cyril, and 
moſt of the fathers. 

The laſt of the ſteps I ſhall mention were logiczl, 
and theſe made very opportunely, and very advanta- 
geouſly for the church, and for artificial theology. 
Abſurdity in ſpeculation and ſuperſtition in practice 
had been cultivated ſo long, and were become fo 
groſs, that men began to ſee through the veils that 
had been thrown over them, as ignorant as thoſe 
ages were. Then the ſchoolmen aroſe. 1,need not 
diſplay their character, it is enough known. "This 
only I will ſay, that having very few materials of 
knowledge, and much ſubtilty of wit, they wrought 
up ſyſtems of fancy on the little they knew ; and in- 
vented an art, by the help of Ariſtotle, not of enlarg- 
ing, but of puzzling knowledge with technical 
terms, with definitions, diſtinctions, and ſyllogiſms 
merely verbal : they taught what they could not ex- 
plain, evaded what they could not aniwer, and he 
who had the moſt ſkill in this art, might put to 
ſilence, when it came into general uſe, the man who 
was conſciouſly certain that he had truth and reaton 
on his fide. 

The authority of the ſchools laſted till the refur- 
rection of letters. But as ſoon as real knowledge 
was enlarged, and the conduct of the underſtanding 
better underſtood, it fell into contempt. The advo- 
cates of artificial theology have had, ſince that time, 
a very hard taſk. They have been obliged to defend 
in the light what was impoſed in the dark, and to 
acquire knowledge to juſtify ignorance. They were 
drawn to it with reluctancy. But learning, that 
grew up among the laity, and controverſies with one 
another, made this unavoidable, which was not 
eligible, on the principles of eccleſiaſtical policy. 
They have done with theſe new arms, all that great 
parts, great pains, and great zeal could do under 
ſuch diſadvantages, and we may apply to this order, 

| ON 
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on this occaſion, * fi Pergama dextri, &c. But 
their Troy cannot be defended, irreparable breaches 
have been made in it. They have improved in 
learning and knowledge ; but this improvement has 
been general, and as remarkable, at leaſt, amon 
the laity as among the clergy. Beſides which, it 
muſt be owned that the former have had in this re- 
{pet a ſort of indirect obligation to the latter, for 
whilſt theſe men have ſearched into antiquity, have 
improved criticiſm, and almoſt exhauſted ſubtilty, 
they have furniſhed fo many arms the more to ſuch 
of the others as do not ſubmit implicitly to them, 
but examine and judge for themſelves. By refut- 
ing one another when they differ, they have made 
it no hard matter to refute them all when they 
agree : and, I believe. there are few books written 
to propagate, or defend the received notions of ar- 
tificial theology, which may not be reiuted by the 
books themſelves. I conclude on the whole, that 
lavmen have, or need to have, no want of the 
clergy i in examining, and analyſing the religion they 
rofeſs. 

: But, J faid, that they are in one important re- 
ſpect more fit to go through this examination with- 
out the help of divines than with it. A layman, 
who ſeeks the truth, may fall into error; but as 
he can have no intereſt to deceive himſelf, fo he 
has none of profeſſion to bias his private judgment, 
any more than to engage him to deceive others. 
Now the clergyman lies ſtrongly under this influ- 
ence in every communion. How indeed ſhould 
it be otherwiſe ? Theology is become one of thoſe 
ſciences which Seneca calls, “ ſcientiz in lucrum 
« exeuntes:“ and ſciences, like arts, whoſe ob- 
ject is gain, are, in good Engliſh, trades. Such 
theology is; and men who could make no for- 
rune, except the loweſt, in any other, make often 
the bigheſt in this; for the proof of which aſſertion 

might 
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I might produce ſome ſignal inſtances among my 
lords the biſhops. The conſequence has been 
uniform, for how ready ſoever the tradeſmen of 
one church are to expoſe the falſe wares, that is, 
the errors, and abuſes of another, they never ad- 

mit that there are any in their own: and he who 
admitted this, in ſome particular inſtance, would 
be driven out of the eccleſiaſtical company, as a 
falſe brother, and one who ſpoiled the trade. 

Thus it comes to pals that new churches may be 
eſtabliſhed by the diſſentions, but that old ones 
cannot be reformed by the concurrence, of the cler- 
gy. There is no compoſition to be made with this 
order of men. He, who does not believe all they 
teach in every communion, is reputed nearly as cri- 
minal, as he who believes no part of it. He who 
cannot aſſent to the Athanaſian Creed, of which 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon ſaid, as I have heard, that he 
wiſhed we were well rid, would receive no better 
quarter than an Atheiſt from the generality of the 
clergy. What recourſe now has a man who can- 
not be thus implicit ? Some have run into Scepti— 
ciſm, ſome into Atheiſm, and for fear of being im- 
poſed on by others, have impoſed on themſelves. 
The way to avoid theſe extremes, is that which has 
been chalked out in this introduction. We may 
think freely, without thinking as licentiouſly as di- 
vines do, when they raiſe a ſyſtem of imagination 
on true foundations ; or as Sceptics do when the 
renounce all knowledge; or as Atheiſts do when 
they attempt to demoliſh the foundations of all re- 
ligion, and reject demonſtration. As we think for 
ourſelves, we may keep our thoughts to ourſelves, 
or, communicate them with a due reſerve, and in 
ſuch a manner only, as it may be done without of- 
fending the laws of our country, and diſturbing the 
public peace. 


- 
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I cannot conclude my diſcourſe on this occaſion 
better than by putting you in mind of a paſſage you 
quoted to me once, with great applauſe, from a 
{ſermon of F'9/ter, and to this effect: Where 
«© myſtery begins, religion ends.“ The apothegme 
pleaſed me much, and I was glad to hear ſuch a 
truth from any pulpit, ſince it ſhews an inclination, 
at leaſt, to purify Chriſtianity from the leaven of 
artificial Theology, which conſiſts principally in 
making things that are very plain myſterious, and 
in pretending to make things that are impenetrably 
myſterious very plain. If you continue {till of the 
ſame mind, I ſhall have no excuſe to make to you 
for what I have written, and ſhall write. Our op1- 
nions coincide. It you have changed your mind, 
think again, and examine- further. You will find 
that it 18 the modeſt, not the preſumptuous enquirer 
who makes a real, and ſafe progreſs in the diſcovery 
of divine truths. One follows nature, and nature's 
God, that is, he follows God in his works, and in 
his word; nor preſumes to go further by metaphy- 
ſical and theological commentaries of his own in- 
vention, than the two texts, if I may uſe this ex- 
preſſion, carry him very evidently. They who have 
done otherwiſe, and have affected to diſcover, by a 
ſuppoſed ſcience derived from tradition, or taught 
in the ſchools, more than they who have not ſuch 
ſcience can diſcover concerning the nature, phyſical 
and moral of the Supreme Being, and concerning 
the ſecrets of his providence, have been either en- 
thuſiaſts, or knaves, or elſe of that numerous tribe 
who reaſon well very often, but reaſon always on 
fome arbitrary ſuppoſition. 

Much of this charaQter belonged to the Heathen 
divines, and it is, in all its parts, peculiarly that of 
the antient fathers, and modern doctors of the 
Chriſtian church. The former had reaſon, but no 
revelation to guide them; and though reaſon be 


always 
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always one, we cannot wonder that different pre- 
judices, and different tempers of imagination warp- 
ed it in them, on ſuch ſubjects as theſe, and pro- 
duced all the extravagancies of their theology. The 
latter had not the excuſe of human frailty to make 
in mitigation of their preſumption. On the con- 
trary, the conſideration of this frailty, inſeparable 
from their nature, aggravated their preſumption. 
They had a much ſurer criterion than human rea- 
ſon, they had divine reaſon, and the word of God 
to guide them, and to limit their enquiries. How 
came they to go beyond this criterion? Many of 
the firſt preachers were led into it becauſe they 
preached or wrote before there was any ſuch crite- 
rion eſtabliſhed, in the acceptance of which they 
all agreed ; becauſe they 2 or wrote in the 
mean time, on the faith of tradition, and on a con- 
fidence that they were perſons extraordinarily gifted. 
Other reaſons ſucceeded theſe. Skill in languages, 
not the gift of tongues, ſome knowledge of the 
Jewiſh cabala, and ſome of the Heathen philoſophy, 
of Plato's eſpecially, made them preſume to com- 
ment, and under that pretence to enlarge the ſyſ- 
tem of Chriſtianity, with as much licenſe as the 
could have taken, if the word of man, inſtead of 
the word of God, had been concerned, and the 
had commented the civil, not the divine law. They 
did this ſo copiouſly, that, to give one inſtance of 
it, the expoſition of St. Matthew's goſpel took up 
ninety homelies, and that of St. Jobn's eighty-ſeven 
in the works of Chry/e/tom ; which puts me in mind 
of a Puritanical parſon “, who, if I miſtake not, for 
I have never looked into the folio fince I was a boy 
and condemned ſometimes to read in it, made one 
hundred and nineteen ſermons on the hundred and 
nineteenth pſalm. 

Now all theſe men, both Heathens and Chriſtians, 
appeared gigantic forms through the falſe medium 
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of imagination, and habitual prejudice ; but were, 
in truth, as arrant dwarfs in the knowledge to which 
they pretended, as you and I and all the ſons of 
Adam. The former, however, deſerved ſome ex- 
cuſe : the latter none. The former made a very ill 
ule of their reaſon, no doubt, when they preſumed - 

to dogmatize about the Divine nature; but the 
deceived no body. What they taught, they taught 
on their own authority, which every other man 
was at liberty to receive, or reject, as he approved 
or diſapproved the doctrine. Chriſtians, on the 
other hand, made a very ill uſe of revelation and rea- 
ſon both. Inſtead of employing the ſuperior prin- 
ciple to direct and confine the inferior, they em- 
ployed it to ſanctify all that wild imagination, the paſ- 
ſions, and the intereſts of the eccleſiaſtical order ſug- 
eſted. This abuſe of revelation was ſo ſcandalous, 
that whilſt they were building up a ſyſtem of reli- 
gion, under the name of Chriſtianity, every one who 
ſought to ſignalize himſelf in the enterprize, and 
they were multitudes, dragged the ſcriptures to his 
opinion by different interpretations, paraphraſes, 
and comments. Arius and Ne/torius both, pretend- 
ed that they had it on their ſides: Athanaſius and 
Cyril on theirs. They rendered the word of God 
ſo dubious, that it ceaſed to be a criterion, and they 
had recourſe to another, to councils and the- decrees 
of councils. He muſt be very ignorant in eccleſiaſ- 
tical antiquity, who does not know by what intrigues 
of the contending factions, for ſuch they were and 
of the worſt kind, theſe decrees were obtained : and 
yet an opinion prevailing that the Holy Ghoſt, the 
{ame Divine Spirit who dictated the ſcriptures, pre- 
ſided in theſe aſſemblies and dictated their decrees, 
their decrees paſſed for infallible deciſions, and ſanc- 
tified, little by little, much of the ſuperſtition, the 
nonſenſe, and even the blaſphemy which the ta- 
thers taught, and all the uſurpations of the church. 
2 This 
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This opinion prevailed, and influenced the minds of 
men, ſo powerfully, and ſo long, that Eraſmus, who 
owns, in one of his letters, that the writings of 
Oecolampadius, againſt tranſubſtantiation, ſeemed ſuf- 
ficient to ſeduce even the elect, “ ut ſeduci poſſe vi- 
« deantur, etiam electi,“ declares in another, that 
nothing hindered him from embracing the doctrine 
of Oecolampadius, but the conſent of the church to 
the other doctrine, *©* nifi obſtaret conſenſus eccle- 
<« fizz.” Thus artificial Theology roſe on the demo- 
litions, not on the foundations, of Chriſtianity ; was 
incorporated into it, and became a principal part of 
it. How much it becomes a good Chriſtian to diſ- 
tinguiſh them in his private thoughts, at leaſt, and 
how unfit even the greateſt, the moſt moderate, and 
the leaſt ambitious of the eccleſiaſtical order are to 
aſſiſt us in making this diſtinction, I have endca- 
vored to ſhew you by reaſon, and by example. 

It remains then, that we apply ourſelves to the 
ſtudy of the firſt philoſophy without any other 
guides than the works, and the word of God. In 
natural religion the clergy are unneceſſary, in re- 
vealed they are dangerous guides. 
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A MONG the many cavils that have been de- 
viſed againſt the demonſtrated exiſtence of a firſt, 
intelligent, ſelf-exiſtent cauſe of all things, this has 
been one; that things known muſt be anterior to 
knowledge, and that we may as well aſſert that the 
images of objects we ſee reffected made thoſe ob- 
jets, as that knowledge, or intelligence made them. 
Hobbes is accuſed of reaſoning on this principle in 
his Leviathan, and his book de Cive, by the author 
of the Intellectual Syſtem of the Univerſe, and his 
argument in the place, where he mentions the no- 
tions that reaſon dictates to us, concerning the Di- 
vine Attributes, is thus ſtated. Since knowledge, 
and intelligence are nothing more in us, than a 
« tumult of the mind, excited by the preſſure of 
external objects on our organs, we mult not ima- 
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* gine there is any ſuch thing in God, theſe being 
« things which depend on natural cauſes.” Now 
I think, this charge a little too haſtily brought, and 
a little too heavily laid. So will any man who reads 
the context. Hobbes having ſaid that, when we aſ- 
cribe will to God, we mult not conceive it to be in 
him, what it is in us, but muſt ſuppoſe it to be ſome- 
thing analogous which we cannot conceive. He 
adds, “in like manner when we attribute ſight, and 
* other ſenſations, or knowledge, and intelligence 
& to God, which are in us nothing more, than a 
certain tumult of the mind, excited by the preſ- 
e fure of external objects on our organs, we muſt 
< not imagine that any thing like this happens to 
« God.” I am far from ſubſcribing to many no- 
tions which Hobbes has advanced. But ſtill the plain 
and obvious meaning of this paſſage, according to 
my apprehenſion, is not to deny that the Supreme 
Being 1s an intelligent Being, but to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the Divine and human manner of knowing. 
If Hobbes did not aſſert a diſtinct kind of knowledge, 
and attribute © the ſame clearly to God Almighty” 
upon this occaſion, the omiſſion would not ſerve to 
fix the brand of atheiſm upon him. On the con- 
trary, whatever his other opinions were, this opi- 
nion may be reconciled to the moſt orthodox The- 
iſm. It is more reaſonable and carries along with 
it a more becoming reverence, than the learned 
writer who makes the objection ſnews; when, like 
other divines, he ſuppoſes clearly by his reflections 
on this paſſage, and indeed by the whole tenor of 
his writings, that intelligence and knowledge in 
God are the ſame as intelligence and knowledge in 
man; that the divine differs from the human in de- 
grees, not in kind, and that by conſequence if God 
has not the latter, he has none at all. 

Abſurd and impertinent vanity | We pronounce 
our fellow animals to be automates, or we allow 


them 
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them inſtinct, or we beſtow graciouſſy upon them, 
at the utmoſt ftretch of liberality, an irrational. foul, 
ſomething we know not what, but fomething that 
can claim no kindred to the human mind. We 
ſcorn to admit them into the fame claſs of intelligence 
with ourfelves, though it be obvious, among other 
obſervations ealy to be made, and tending to the 
ſame purpoſe, that the firſt inlets, and the firſt ele- 
ments of their knowledge, and of ours, are the fame. 
But of ourſelves, we think it not too much to boaſt 
that our intelligence is a ve. pee of the Divine 
intelligence; that the mind of man, like that of 
God, contains in it the ideas of intelligible natures; 
that it does not riſe from particular to general know- 
ledge, but deſcends from univerſals to ſingulars; 
hovers, as it were, aloft over all the corporeal uni- 
verſe; is independant of the bodies that compoſe it, 
or proleptical to them, and in the order of nature 
before them. 

Such wild notions as theſe, or the magic of ſuch 
unmeaning ſounds, and articulated air, which the 
warm imaginations of Aſia and Africa firſt produced, 
have been ecchoed down to the preſent age, and 
have been propagated with ſo much ſucceſs even in 
our northern and cold climates, that the heads of 
many reverend perſons have been turned by a præ- 
ternatural fermentation of the brain, or a philoſophi- 
cal delirium. None has been ſo more, I think, ſince 
the days of the latter platoniſts, and the reign of the 
ſchoolmen who may be called properly the latter 
Peripatetics, than that of the Divine I have juſt now 
quoted. He read too much to think enough, he 
admired too much to think freely, and it is impoſ- 
ſible to forbear wiſhing that he had taken due notice 
of a paſlage in Tully's offices, Ne ut quidam, 
Græca verba inculcantes jure optimo rideamur.”” 
Greek phraſeology was in faſhion among the Ro- 
mans ab well as Greek philoſophy, in Tulhh's days, 
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and it is reaſonable to believe that many things 
paſſed then under a Greek varniſh, that would not 
have paſſed ſo well in mere Latin; juſt as we ma 
obſerve, that many things have paſſed by the help 
of Greek and Latin among us, that would not have 
paſſed ſo well in mere Engliſh. Tully reformed this 
pedantry indeed, but he did it rather with a view. 
to enrich his language, than to determine his ideas, 
and he loſt little or no advantage by the reforma- 
tion: that advantage I mean which men take, who 
affect to know more than they do know, from which 
affectation the academicians, as much as they dil- 
claimed knowledge, were not free. He invented 
Latin to anſwer Greek words; and readers, like 
writers, being apt to imagine that every new word 
denotes ſomething new, this expedient ſerved well 
enough to help out a ſyſtem, or to get out of trou- 
bleſome objections. Thus vain phraſeology has been 
always called in to the aſſiſtance of vain philoſophy, 
and a learned miſt has been raiſed in order to ſur- 
prize, and impoſe, or to eſcape. Theſe are ſome 
part of the arguties verbales, againſt which Mon- 
tagne declaims: and, to ſpeak in his ſtyle, they may 
ſerve to enrich a man's tongue, but they will leave 
his underſtanding as poor as they found it, and 
much more perplexed. 

return to the ſubject immediately before me, and 
1 ſay that, ſince there muſt have been ſomething 
trom eternity, becauſe there is ſomething now, the 
eternal Being muſt be an intelligent Being, becauſe 
there is intelligence now, (for no man will venture 
to aſſert that non-entity can produce entity, or non- 
intelligence intelligence) and ſuch a Being muſt 
exiſt neceſſarily, whether things have been always 
as they are, or whether they have been made in 
time; becauſe it is no more poſſible to conceive 
an infinite than a finite progreſſion of effects with- 
out a cauſe. Thus the exiſtence of a God is de- 
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monſtrated, and cavil againſt demonſtration is im- 
pertinent. It is fo impertinent, that he who re- 
fuſes to ſubmit to this demonſtration, among others 
of the ſame kind, has but one ſhort ſtep more to 
make in order to arrive at the higheſt pitch of ab- 
ſurdity : for ſurely there is but one remove be- 
tween a denial of the exiſtence of God, and a de- 
nial of our own exiſtence; becauſe, if we have an 
intuitive knowledge of the latter, we have the ſame 
intuitive knowledge of all thoſe ideas that con- 
nect the latter with the former in demonſtrating 
a poſteriori. 

Now if the exiſtence of ſuch a Being can be de- 
monſtrated, the Atheiſt and the Divine are both 
defeated. The Atheiſt, becauſe the intelligence of 
this firſt cauſe of all things muſt have preceded all 
exiſtence, except his own, with which it is coeter- 
nal. The Divine, becauſe an ęſſential difference is 
eſtabliſhed, in conſequence of this demonſtration, 
between God's manner of knowing, and that which 
he has been pleaſed to beſtow on his creatures. 
Human knowledge is not only poſterior to the hu- 
man ſyſtem, but the very firſt elements of it are 
ideas which we perceive imprefled by outward ob- 
jets on our minds: and it will avail little to urge 
that our minds muſt be ſtill independent of out- 
ward objects, ſince we not only know what is, 
but can frame ideas of what may be, though it is 
not ; becauſe every man who pleaſes may perceive, 
that all the ideas he frames of what is not are fram- 
ed by the combinations he makes of his ideas of 
what is, and in no other manner, nor by any other 
means whatſover. Thus then, if we could be ſup- 
poſed to know that there is an ideal world in the 
divine intelle&, according to which this ſenſible 
world was made, yet ſtill the difference between 
the human and divine manner of knowing would 
admit of no compariſon. 
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But it was too preſumptuous in Plato to aſſert 
that the Supreme Being had need of a plan, like 
ſome human architect, to conduct the great deſign, 
when he raiſed the fabric of the univerſe: and it is 
{till more preſumptuous to aſſert not only that the 
Divine intelle&t is furniſhed with ideas, like the 
human, and that God reaſons and acts by the help 
of them, but that your ideas and mine are God's 
ideas, and that the modifications (for that is the 
faſhionable term) of our minds are the modifica- 
tions of God's mind. We talk indeed of the eter- 
nal ideas of the Divine mind, and allude to our 
manner of knowing, that we may underſtand our- 
ſelves and be underſtood by others the better, juſt 
as we are forced very often to employ corporeal 
images when we ſpeak of the operations of our own 
minds. But theſe expreſſions, ſo much abuſed by 
thoſe who are in the delirium of metaphyſical theo- 
logy, have no intention to be underſtood in a literal 
ſenſe among men who preſerve their reaſon. If they 
had, they ſhould never be employed by me, fince 
I ſhould think them prophane as well as preſump- 
tuous. 

I ſhould think them filly too, and mere cant; 
for as. one difference between God's manner of 
knowing and ours ariſes from what we are able to 
demonſtrate concerning God, ſo there ariſes another 
from what we may know if we ſhut our ears to the 
din of words, and turn our attention inwards con- 
cerning -man, and concerning theſe very ideas. 
Our knowledge is ſo dependent on our own ſyſtem, 
that a great part of it would not be knowledge per- 
| haps, but error, in any other. They who held, 
as I learn from Doctor Crudworth that ſome phi- 
lofophers did hold, that “ ſenſible ideas, and phan- 
“ taſmes are impreffed on the ſoul, as on a dead 
5“ thing,” maintained, no doubt, a great abſurdi- 
ty. Arifidtle's opinion was more conformable to 
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univerſal experience, for he afferted, according to 
Sextus Empiricus, that ſenſe was like the inſtrument, 
and intelle& like the artificer ; that ſenſe was firſt 
in the order of mental operations, but that intellect 
was firſt in dignity. Now this compariſon is juſt 
enough. We have internal as well as external ſenſe, 
mental as well as corporeal faculties, and active as 
well as paſſive powers, if you will allow paſſivity as 
well as activity to be included in the idea of power. 
But then, as our ſenſes are few, incapable of giv- 
ing us much information, and capable of giving it 
falſely, unleſs we are on our guard againſt their 
deceptions ; ſo the faculties of aur minds are weak, 
and their progreſs towards knowledge not anly flaw, 
but ſa confined, that they are not able to carry it to 
the full extent of the ideas, about which they are 
- converſant, and which they have all contributed to 
frame. We mult conceive, as well as we can, the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being to be immediate, 
and abſolute. Knowledge in us is mediate by the 
intervention of ideas, not only as far as ſenſible ob- 
jects are concerned, and that gnes a great way, but 
in the whale. It is ſuch knowledge as we are fit- 
ed by the organization of our bodics, and the 
conſtitution of our minds to acquire. It js ſuch as 
reſults from the relation eſtabliſhed between them, 
and the ſyſtem to which they belong. It is know- 
ledge for us, It is, in one word, human, and re- 
N to us, when it is rightly purſued, real know- 
E. 

. ideas, or notions, ſuch as the mind frames 
by its innate powers, ſuch as are faid to be archi- 
types, and to refer to nothing beſides themſelves, 
may ſeem to be materials of axiomatical, ſcientifi- 
cal, and, in a word, of abſolute, real knowledge. 
But even this boaſted knowledge is very precarious. 
Theſe ideas, or notions are not taken with exact- 
nels from the nature of things on many occaſions, 
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and the ſame affections, and imperfections of the 
mind, that corrupt the firſt, corrupt the ſubſequent 
operations of it. Ideas or notions are ill abſtracted 
firſt, and ill compared afterwards. The more com- 
plex, the more obſcure they are, and the more 
important, the more liable they are likewiſe to be 
abuſed by prejudices and habits that infect the 
mind, and put a wrong bias on it. But further ; 
our progreſſion in this knowledge, ſuch as it is, 
ſtops always very ſhort of our aim. We ſoon want 
ideas, or want means of comparing thoſe we have, 
and it is in vain that we ſtruggle to get forward. 
It is in vain that we endeavor to force that barrier, 
which God has oppoſed to our inſatiable curioſity. 
To what purpoſe, indeed, ſhould we force it, if 
that was in our power, ſince we have reaſon to 
acknowledge, with the utmoſt gratitude to the 
Author of our nature, that every thing neceſſary 
to our well-being in the ſtate wherein he has plac- 
ed us lies on the human fide of this barrier, with- 
in that extent, I mean, where the operations of 
our minds are performed with eaſe and vigor, and 
are attended with the certainty of knowledge, or 
the ſufficient probability of opinion? Not only 
unattainable, but difficult, very often, is a term 
ſynonymous to unneceſſary ; as we might prove, 
I think, by ſome examples drawn even from ma- 
thematical knowledge. In ſhort, the profound me- 
ditations of philoſophers, which we are ſo apt to 
admire before we have thought for ourſelves, have 
as much regard paid to them as they deſerve, when 
they are made the amuſements of men of ſenſe and 
leiſure; when they are uſed as exerciſe, without 
any other aim than to invigorate, and ſtrengthen 
the mind, and prepare it for ſomething more con- 
ducive to our happineſs, and therefore more pro- 
perly our buſineſs. e 
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« Of temperance, and aught that may improve 
The moral life *””, 


This ſhort account of human ideas, and human 
knowledge, no part of which can be applied, with- 
out blaſphemy, and abfurdity, to the Supreme 
Being, nor be denied. without folly, and effron- 
tery, of the human, is ſufficient, I ſuppoſe, to con- 

ſtitute another difference between God's manner of 
knowing, and ours: a difference ariſing from thoſe 
imperfections, and limitations of which every man 
is conſcious. . 

But it is time now to aſk what then is the pre- 
ciſe notion we are to entertain of the human mind? 
Shall we continue to think with ſome philoſophers 
antient, and modern, that the ſoul, the rational 
ſoul, for they have given us more than one, is a 
ſpiritual, and divine ſubſtance, © furniſhed with 
forms, and ideas to conceive all things by, and 
« printed over with the ſeeds of univerſal know- 
ledge, though the active energies of it are fatal- 
ly united to ſome local motions in the body, and 
* concurrently produced with them by reaſon of 

the magical union betwixt the ſaul and the bo- 
* dy?” Shall we ſay too, that from this union all 
the imperfections of the human mind proceed, and 
that the perfection of our na: ure is to be quite ab- 
ſtrated from ſenſation, like the Janguis, or illu- 
minated ſaints of the Indoſtan, whom Bernier men- 
tions? Shall we endeavar, like theſe philoſophers, 
by intenſeneſs of thought, by taſting and other 
auſterities, to rife up to the contemplation of the 
divinity, whom they aſſure that they ſee like a white, 
lively, ineffable light ? Or ſhall we ſoften theſe pre- 
tenſions a little, and embrace the ſyſtem of a mo- 
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of ideas, as ſpace is of body, and that this all per- 
fect mind containing the ideas of all perfect beings, 
it is in God alone that we perceive every thing ex- 
terior to the ſoul? Shall we aſſume like another 
philoſopher , that our ideas are the only real ſen- 
ſible things; chat we have no reaſon to imagine 
there are any ſubſtances but active thinking ſubſtan- 
ces, and that it is abſurd to aſcribe power to bodies, 
or to fuppoſe any power but active power, any agent 
but * or any actions of ſpirit without voli- 
tion ? 

Who does not ſee all this to be as inconceivable 
as that which it pretends to explain? Have the 
authors of ſuch ſyſtems, from Plato down to that 
fine writer Malebranche, or to that ſublime genius, 
and good man, the Biſhop of Cloyne, contributed 
to make us better acquainted with ourſelves? I 
think not. They have done all that human capa- 
city can do in a wrong method? but all they have 
done has been to vend us poetry for philoſophy, 
and to multiply fyſtems of imagination. They 
have reaſoned about the human mind a priori, 
have aſſumed that they know the nature of it, and 
have employed much wit, and eloquence to account 
for all the phænomena of it upon theſe aſſumptions. 
But the nature of it is as much unknown as ever, 
and we mult deſpair of having any real knowledge 
at all about it, unleſs we will content ourſelves 
with that which 1s to be acquired, a poſteriori. The 
mind of man 1s an object of phyſics, as much as the 
body of man, or any other body: and the diſtinc- 
tion that is made between phyſics, and metaphyſics, 
1s quite arbitrary. His mind is part of his nature, 
as well as his body. Both of them together conſti- 
tute his whole being, and as the firſt is the moſt no- 
ble part, I preſume, we ſhould determine his ſpecies 
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by it principally, which we do not, if his mind was 
not more liable than his figure to be confounded 
with that of other animals. Let us content ourſelves 
therefore to trace his mind, to obſerve its growth, 
and the progreſs it makes from its infancy to its 
maturity. Let us be content with particular, and 
experimental knowledge, upon which we may found 
a few general propoſitions, ſuch as are or may be 
properly called axiomata media. But Jet us aim no 
longer at a general knowledge, too remote for our 
ſearch; nor hope to diſcover more of intellectual 
nature by internal ſenſe, than we are able to diſco- 
ver of corporeal nature by external. All that we 
can know of one and the other is, that we have 
ſuch and ſuch ſenſes, and ſuch and ſuch faculties, 
and that divers ſenſations of the body and operations 
of the mind are produced in them on ſuch and ſuch 
apparent occaſions. | | 
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To meaſure rightly our intellectual ſtrength, and 
to apply it properly, in order neither to impoſe, nor 
be impoſed upon, is our point of view. I ſhall not, 
therefore, ſay any thing further about the nature of 
mind in general, that ſecret ſpring of thought, un- 
known and unknowable, but ſhall content myſelf to 
obſerve, in Mr. Laces method and with his afliſ- 
tance, ſomething about the phenomena of the hu- 
man mind, by which we may judge ſurely of the 
nature, extent, and reality of human knowledge. 
I ſay, we may judge ſurely of them; becauſe our 
ideas are the foundations, or the materials, call 
them which you pleaſe, of all our knowledge; 
becauſe without entering into an enquiry COncern- 
ing the origin of them, we may know ſo certainly 
as to exclude all doubt, what ideas we have; and 
becauſe, when we know this, we know with the 
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fame certainty what kinds, and degrees of know- 
ledge we have, and are-capable of having. 

Thus we know that the firſt ideas, with which 
the mind is furniſhed, are received from without, 
and are cauſed by ſuch ſenſations, as the preſence 
of external objects excites in us, according to laws 
of paſſion and action, which the Creator has eſta- 
bliſhed. What theſe laws are, and how external 
objects become able to make ſuch impreſſions on 
our organs, we know as little, and it is impoſſible 
to know any thing leſs, as thoſe philoſophers da, 
who have pretended, moſt extravagantly, to explain 
theſe laws, and to account for theſe impreſſions ; 
or as thoſe philoſophers know of another ſyſtem, 
who denying, as extravagantly, that any ſuch power 
can belong to body, and affirming that it is abſurd 
to talk of paſſive power, confine all aQtivity and 
aſcribe all ſuch ideas of ſenſation to ſpirit alone. 
We are far from knowing how body a&s on body, 
or ſpirit on ſpirit; how body operates on mind, 
and produces thought, or how mind operates on 
body, and produces corporeal motion. But this 
I know, that a leaf of wormwood conveys to my 
mind, by the ſenſe of ſight, and that of touch, 
for inſtance, the ideas of color, extenſion, figure, 
and ſolidity, as certainly as I know that it con- 
veys thither, by the ſenſe of taſte, the idea of bit- 
ter; and as certainly as I know that the act of 
my mind, called volitien, produced the motion 
of my hand which gathered the leaf. Our igno- 
rance of cauſes does not hinder our knowledge ef 
effects. This knowledge has been thought ſut- 
ficient for us, in theſe caſes, by infinite wiſdom : 
and nothing can be more ridiculous than to hear 
men affirm dogmatically, when they gueſs at 
moſt, and that very wildly, and very precariouſ- 
7 As 
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As theſe ideas come to us from without, ſo there 
are others that ariſe in the mind, and proceed from 
the perception of its own operations, to which a 
ſtill greater number is to be added, that ariſe there 
from the concurrence of theſe joint cauſes, from 
perceptions of outward and inward operations, from 
external and internal ſenſe. Perception is the firſt 
faculty the mind exerts, and is common, whatever 
Tome of the others may be, to us and to the whole 
animal kind. The faculties that come in play after- 
wards ſeem to be active, but this ſeems to be paſ- 
ſive; for we perceive ideas, however raiſed in the 
mind, whether we will or no: their eſſe is percipi, 
to have them we muſt perceive that we have them. 
Without this paſſive power, or this faculty, exter- 
nal objects might act upon us, but they would act 
to little purpoſe, for they would excite no ideas: 
as, on the other hand, without this action of exter- 
nal objects, the power or faculty of perception would 
be uſeleſs, or rather null, and by conſequence all 
the other powers or faculties of the mind. 

There is nothing, philoſophically ſpeaking, at 
leaſt I could never find, to my ſorrow, that there 
is any thing, which obliges us neceſlarily to con- 
clude that we are a compound of material, and 
immaterial ſubſtance. If we are ſo, contrary to 
all appearances, (for they denote plainly one ſingle 
ſyſtem, all the parts of which are ſo intimately con- 
nected, and dependent one on another, that the 
whole begins, proceeds, and ends together) this 
union of a body and a ſoul muſt be magical indeed, 
as Doctor Cudworth calls it. So magical, that the 
hypotheſis ſerves to no purpoſe in philoſophy, what- 
ever it may do in theology, and is ſtill leſs compre- 
henſible than the hypotheſis which aſſumes that, 
although our idea of thought be not included in the 
idea of matter, or body, as the idea of figure is, for 
inſtance, in that of limited extenſion, yet the faculty 
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of thinking, in all the modes of thought, may have 
been ſuperadded by Omnipotence to certain ſyſ- 
tems of matter; which it is not leſs than blaſphemy 
to deny, though divines and philoſophers, wha de- 
ny it in terms, may be cited, and which, whether 
it be true or no, will never be proved falfe by a lit- 
tle metaphyſical jargon about eſſences, and attri- 
butes, and modes. | 
But howeyer this may be, concerning which it 
becomes men little to be as dogmatical as they are 
on one ſide of this queſtion at leaſt, and whatever 
ſtrength and vigor, independent on the body, may 
be aſcribed to the ſoul, the foul exerts none 
till it is rouſed into activity by ſenſe. A jog, a 
knock, a thruſt from without is not knowledge *. 
No. But, if we did not perceive theſe jogs, knocks, 
and thruits from without, we ſhould remain juſt as 
we came into the world, void even of the firſt ele- 
ments of knowledge. Not only the inward, active 
powers of the mind would be unemployed, but we 
may lay, that they would be non-exiſtent. The 
human ſoul is ſo far from being furniſhed with forms 
and ideas to perceive all things by, or from being 
impregnated, I would rather iay than printed over, 
with the ſeeds of univerſal knowledge, that we have 
no ideas till we receive paſhvely the 1deas of ſenſible 
qualities from without. Then indeed the activity of 
the foul, or mind commences, and another ſource 
of original ideas is opened : for then we acquire ideas 
from, and by the operations of our minds. Sen- 
ſation would be of little uſe to form the underſtand- 
ing, if we had no other faculty than mere paſhye 
perception ; but without ſenſation theſe other facul- 
ties would have nothing to operate upon, reflection 
would have by conſequence nothing to reflect upon, 
and it is by reflection that we multiply our ſtock of 
ideas, and fill that magazine, which is to furniſh all 
| * Cudworth. 
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the materials of future knowledge. In this man- 
ner, and in no other we may lay, that “ all our 
ideas ariſe from our ſenſes, and that there is 
* nothing in the mind which was not previouſly 
« in ſenſe.” But theſe propoſitions ſhould not be 
advanced, perhaps, as generally as PY are ſome- 
times by logicians, leſt they thould lead into error, 
as maxims are apt to do very often. Senfation is 
the greater, reflection the ſmaller ſource of ideas. 
But theſe latter are as clear, and diſtinct, and con- 
vey knowledge that may be ſaid to be more real 
than the former. Senſe gave occaſion to them, but 
they never were in ſenſe properly ſpeaking. They 
are, if I may ſay fo, of the mind's own growth, 
the elements of knowledge, more immediate, leſs 
relative, and leſs dependent than ſenſitive knowledge, 
as any man will be apt to think, who compares his 
ideas of remembering, recollecting, bare thought, 
and intenſeneſs of thought, with thoſe of warm and 
hot, of cool and cold. Des Cartes might have ſaid, 
4 I ſee, I hear, I feel, I taſte, I ſmell; therefore I 
* am.” But ſurely he might ſay too, © I think, I 
cc reflect, I will; therefore I am.” Let us obſerve, 
however, that it belongs only to a great philoſopher 
to frame an argument to prove to himſelf that he 
exiſts, which is an object of intuitive knowled 
and concerning which it is impoſſible he ſhould have 
any doubt. In the mouth of any other perſon, * + 
“ think, therefore I am,” would be very near akin 
to I am, therefore I am *. 

Thus it will appear when we contemplate our 
underitanding in the firſt ſteps towards knowledge, 
that corporeal, animal ſenſe, which ſome philoſo- 


* Jene vois pas que vous ayez ei beſoin d'un fi grand appareil, 
puiſque d'ailleurs vous Gtiez deja certain de votre exiſtence, et que 
vous pouviez inferer la meme choſe de quelque autre que ce fut 
de vos actions, tant manifeſte par la lumiere naturelle que tout 
ce qui agit eſt, ou exiſte. 

Objec. of Gafſendi to the ſecond Medit. 
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phers hold in great contempt, and which does nof 
deſerve much eſteem, communicates to us our firſt 
ideas, ſets the mind firſt to work, and becomes, in 
conjunction with internal ſenſe, by which we per- 
ceive what paſſes within, as by the other what paſſes 
without us, the foundation of all our knowledge. 
This is ſo evidently true, that even thoſe ideas, 
about which our reaſon is employed in the moſt ab- 
{tract meditations, may be traced back to this origi- 
nal by a very eaſy analyſe. Since theſe ſimple ideas 
therefore are the foundations of human knowledge, 
this knowledge can neither be extended wider, nor 
elevated higher than in a certain proportion to them. 
It we conſider theſe ideas like foundations, they are 
extremely narrow, and ſhallow, neither reaching to 
many things, ner laid deep in the nature of any. 
It we conſider them like materials, for ſo they ma 
be conſidered likewiſe, employed to raiſe the fabric 
of our intellectual ſyſtem, they will appear like mud, 
and ſtraw, and lath, materials fit to erect ſome frail, 
and homely cottage, but not of ſubſtance, nor value 
ſuthcient ſor the conſtruction of thoſe enormous piles, 
from whole loſty towers philoſophers would perſuade 
us that they diſcover all nature ſubject to their in- 
ſpection, that they pry into the ſource of all being, 
and into the inmoſt receſſes of all wiſdom. But it 
fares with them, as it did with the builders in the 
plains of Senaar, they fall into a confuſion of lan- 
guages, and neither underſtand one another, nor 
are underſtood by the reſt of mankind. 

Having taken this view of our firſt, and ſimple 
ideas, it is neceſſary, in order to make a true eſti- 
mate of human knowledge, that we take ſuch a view 
likewiſe of thoſe faculties by the exerciſe of which 
our minds proceed in acquiring knowledge. I have 
mentioned perception ; and retention or memory 
ought to follow: for as we ſhould have no ideas 
without perception, ſo we ſhould loſe them, as faſt 

| as 
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as we get them, without retention. When it was 
objected to Des Cartes that, if thought was the eſ- 
ſence of the ſoul, the ſoul of the child muſt think 
in the mother's womb ; and when he was aſked, how 
then it came to paſs that we remember none of thoſe 
thoughts? He maintained, according to his uſual 
method, one hypotheſis by another, and aſſumed 
that memory conſiſts in certain traces made on the 
brain by the thoughts that paſs through it, and that 
as long as they laſt we remember, but that the brain 
of the child in the womb. being too moiſt, and too 
ſoft to preſerve theſe traces, it is impoſſible he ſhould 
remember out of the womb what he thought in it. 
Thus memory ſeems to be made purely corporeal by 
the ſame philoſopher, who makes it on ſome occa- 
ſions purely intellectual. He might diſtinguiſh two 
memories by the ſame hypothetical power, by which 
he diſtinguiſhed two ſubſtances, that he might em- 
ploy one or the other as his ſyſtem required. If 
you conſult other philoſophers on the ſame ſubject, 
you will receive no more ſatisfaction: and the onl 
reaſonable method we can take, is to be content to 
know intuitively, and by inward obſervation, not 
the cauſe, but the effects of memory, and the uſe of 
it in the intellectual ſyſtem. 

By this faculty then, whatever it be, our ſimple 
ideas, which have been ſpoken of already, are pre- 
ſerved with greater, and our complex ideas, which 
remain to be ſpoken of, with leſs facility. Both one 
and the other require to be frequently raiſed in the 
mind, and frequently recalled to it. I ſay, with 
the reſt of the world, to be raiſed, and to be re- 
called; but ſurely theſe words come very ſhort of 
expreſſing the wonderful phænomena of memory. 
the images that are lodged in it preſent themſelves 
often to the mind without any freſh ſenſation, and 
lo Ipontaneouſly, that the mind ſeems as paſſive in 
thele ſecondary perceptions, as it was in receiving 
the firſt impreſſions. Our ſimple ideas, and even 
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our complex ideas, and notions return ſometimes of 
themſelves, we know not why, nor how, mechani- 
cally, as it were, uncalled by the mind, and often 
to the diſturbance of it in the purſuit of other ideas, 
to which theſe intruders are foreign. On the other 
hand, we are able, at our will and with deſign, to 
put a ſort of force on memory, to ſeize, as it were, 
the end of ſome particular line, and to draw back 
into the mind, a whole ſet of ideas that ſeem to be 
ſtrung to it, or linked one with the other. In ge- 
neral ; when images, eſſences, ideas, notions, that 


exiſted in my mind, are gone out of it, and have no 


longer any exiſtence there, the mind is often able to 
will them into exiſtence again, by an act of which 
we are conſcious, but of which we know nothing 
more, than that the mind performs it. Theſe phæ- 
nomena are more ſurprizing, and leſs to be account: 
ed for than the action of external objects on the or- 
gans of ſenſe in the firſt produQtion of ideas, which 
is an obſervation that deſerves the notice of thoſe 
philoſophers who deny ſuch action becauſe they 
cannot comprehend it. 

But {till this faculty is proportioned to our im- 
perfect nature, and therefore weak, ſlow, and uncer- 
tain in its operations. Our ſimple ideas fade in the 
mind, or fleet out of it, unleſs they are frequently 
renewed: and the moſt tenacious memory cannot 
maintain ſuch as are very complex, without the 
greateſt attention, and a conſtant care, nor always 
with both. All our ideas in general are recalled 


ſlowly by ſome, and ſucceſſively by every mind. 


Themiſtocles was famous, among other parts wherein 
he excelled, for his memory, but when he refuſed 
the offer Simonides made him, it was, I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe he did not want the poet's {kill to improve 
his memory, and becauſe he knew by experience, 
that the great defects of this faculty are neither 
to be cured, nor ſupplied by art. In what pro- 
portion ſoever it is given, it may be a to 
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ſome degree, no doubt, but memory will never pre- 
ſent ideas to the human mind, as it does perhaps to 
ſuperior intelligences, like objects in a mirror, 
where they may be viewed at every inſtant, all at 
once, without effort or toll, in their original freſh- 
neſs, and with their original preciſion, ſuch as they 
were when they firſt came into the mind, or when 
they were firſt framed by it. Could memory ſerve 
us in this manner, our knowledge would be ſtill 
very imperfe& ; but many errors into which we tall, 
and into which we are ſeduced, would be avoided, 
and the endleſs chicane of learned diſputation would 
be ſtopped in a great meaſure, It is for this reaſon 
I have ſaid ſo much of this faculty of the mind, as 
ou will have occaſion ſoon to obſerve. 

The faculties, neceſſary for my purpoſe to be 
mentioned next, are thoſe of compounding ſimple 
into complex ideas, and of comparing our ideas, 
which implies the juſt and nice diſcernment of them, 


1n order to perceive the innumerable relations which 


they bear to one another. Theſe are ſome of the 
ſteps by which the mind attempts to riſe from parti- 
cular to general knowledge. They have been called 
arts of the mind, but improperly, in fome reſpects ; 
for though the mind is forced to employ ſeveral arts, 
and to call in ſenſe to the aid of intellect, even after 
it has full poſſeſſion of its ideas, to help out its im- 
perfect manner of knowing, and to lengthen a little 
its ſhort tether ; yet the compoſition, and compari- 
ſon of ideas is plainly a leſſon of nature: this leſſon 
is taught us by the very firſt ſenſations we have. As 
the mind does not act till it is rouzed into action 
by external objects; ſo when it does act, it acts 
conformably to the ſuggeſtions it receives from theſe 
impreſſions, and takes with its firſt ideas the hints 
how to multiply, and improve them. If nature 
makes us lame, ſhe gives crutches to lean upon. 
She helps us to walk where we cannot run, and to 

Lol. III. | Aa hobble 
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hobble where we cannot walk. She takes us by the 
hand, and leads us by experience to art. 

Nature then has united in diſtin& ſubſtances, as 
we commonly ſpeak, various combinations of thoſe 
qualities, each of which cauſes in us the ſenſation 
it is appropriated to cauſe, and our organs are fitted 
to receive; ſo that ſeveral being thus combined, and 
making their impreſſion together, may be ſaid to 
cauſe a complex ſenſation. Thus we receive, among 
other ideas, thoſe of ſoft and warm at the ſame in- 
ſtant, from the ſame piece of wax; or of hard and 
cold from the ſame piece of ice. Thus again, we 
receive the more complex ideas which ſubſtances 
{till more compoſed, that is, ſubſtances wherein a 
greater variety of theſe qualities co-exiſts, are fitted 
to raiſe in us, ſuch, for inſtance, as the idea of a 
man, or an horſe. As ſoon as we are born, various 
appearances preſent themſelves to the ſight, the din 
of the world ſtrikes our ears, in ſhort a multitude of 
impreſſions made on the tender organs of ſenſe con- 
vey a multitude of ideas ſimple and complex, con- 
fuſedly, and continually into the mind. The latter 
indeed, whether nature obtrudes them, or we make 
them, are compoſed of the former, and therefore 
we give very properly the place to theſe in all diſ- 
courſes concerning ideas. But they have a priority 
of order rather than of exiſtence; for the complex 
idea of the nurſe comes into the mind as ſoon as the 
eyes of the child are opened, and is moſt probably 
the firſt idea received by the ſight, though the ſim- 
ple idea produced by the taſte of milk may have got 
into the mind a little ſooner. Nor does the leſſon 
of nature end here: ſhe carries it on to all the dit- 
ferent compoſitions of our ſimple ideas, and to all 
the different combinations we frame of our ſimple 
and complex ideas; from ſubſtances to modes, the 
dependencies and affections of ſubſtances, and from 
them to the relations of things one to another ; 


that 
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that is, ſhe carries it on to all the operations of the 
mind, and to all the objects of our thoughts in the 
acquiſition of knowledge. | 

If I meaned by modes nothing but manners of 
being, as ſome do, I ſhould not aſcribe our ideas of 
them to a further leflon of nature. She taught us 
this leſſon, when ſhe obtruded on us the complex 
ideas of ſubſtances. At leaſt it ſeems ſo to me, 
who, cannot comprehend the diſtinction of ſub- 
ſtances, and of mode or manner of being, as of 
two ideas that may be perceived ſeparately, the one 
of a thing that ſubſiſts by itſelf, but determines this 
thing to be what it is. I cannot conſider a mode 
without referring it in my mind to ſomething, of 
which it is or may be the mode : neither can I con- 
ſider a ſubſtance otherwiſe than relatively to its 
modes, as ſomething whereof I have no idea, and 
in which the modes, of which I have ideas, ſubſiſt. 
The complex idea we have, of every ſubſtance, is 
nothing more than a combination of ſeveral ſenſible 
ideas which determine the apparent nature of it to 
us. I ſay the apparent nature, and to us; for 1 
cannot agree that theſe modes, ſuch of them as fall 
under our obſervation, limit the real nature, or de- 
termine the apparent nature of it to other beings. 
On the whole it will appear, whenever we 3 
this matter further, that the far greateſt part of 
what has been ſaid by philoſophers about being, and 
ſubſtance, indeed all they have advanced beyond 
thoſe clear and obvious notions which every think- 
ing man frames, or may frame without their help, 
is pure jargon, or elſe ſomething very trite, diſ- 
| Pp under a metaphyſical maſk, and called by an 

ard name ontology, or ontoſophy. 

But to proceed, or rather to return; I underſtand 
by mode, in this place ſomething elſe, ſomething 
that carries our knowledge further than the com- 

| Aa 2 plex 
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plex ideas of ſubſtances. I underſtand in ſhort what 
Mr. Locke underſtands by ſimple and mixed modes. 
The various combinations that our minds make of 
the ſame ſimple ideas, and the various compoſitions 
that they make of ſimple ideas of different kinds. 
"Theſe ideas added to thoſe of ſubſtances, and the 
whole ſtock compleated by ſuch as the mind acquires 
of the relations of its ideas, in comparing them as 
far as it is able to compare them, make up the en- 
tire ſyſtem of human knowledge: and in the proceſs 
of it from firſt to laſt, we are aſſiſted directly or 
indirectly by the lelſons of nature that have been, 
or that are to be mentioned, 

Ideas of things computable and meaſurable are 
the objects of mathematics. Ideas of moral, and 
immoral actions are the objects of ethics. From 
whence has the mathematician his firſt ideas of 
number, or his firſt ideas of ſolid extenſion, of 
lines, ſurfaces, and figures? From whence has the 
moraliſt his firſt ideas of happineſs and unhappi- 
neſs, of good, and evil? The mind can exerciſe a 
power, in ſome fort arbitrary, over all its ſimple 
ideas, that is, it can repeat them at its pleaſure, and 
it can frame them into complex ideas, without an 
regard to actual, though with a regard to poſſible 
exiſtence ; which re gard will be always preſerved, 
unleſs the mind be difordered. The mind then has 
a power of traming all the different compoſitions, 
and combinations of ideas about which theſe ſciences 
are converſant; but yet theſe operations are not 
performed by the native encrgy of the mind alone, 
without any help, without any pattern. Nature 
lends the help, nature ſets the pattern, when com- 
plex ideas of theſe modes and relations force them- 


felvcs on the mind, as the complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtauces do. 


That 
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That every diſtinct object of external and inter- 
nal ſenſe gives us the idea of an unit, or of one, is 
obvious to reflection: and I think it is no leſs obvi- 
ous, that theſe objects ſuggeſt to the mind, nay 
oblige the mind to make various repetitions of this 
idea, and to frame all the ſimple modes of number 
by adding unit to unit. Thus, for inſtance, we look 
up by day and we fee one ſun, by night and we ſee 
one moon, Plutarch's countryman, indeed, counted 
two moons; for he could not conceive that the 
moon he had leſt behind him in Bœotia, and that 
he ſaw at Athens, were the ſame. But though we 
ſee but one ſun and one moon, we ſee many ſtars. 
We attempt to count them, that is, we aflign 
marks or ſounds to ſignify how many times we 
repeat the idea of an unit, which each of them 
gives us ſeparately ; or elſe we form a confuſed idea 
of numberleſs repetitions of this idea, like the ſa- 
vages who lift up both hands, and extend their fin- 
gers to ſhew that they have ſeen ten ſuns on their 
journey, or hold out an handtul of their hair when 
they want to ſignify.the number of ſuns which they 
cannot ſignify otherwiſe ; becauſe they have neither 
ſounds nor marks for the greater collectiuns of 
units. | 

As arithmetic 1s one, fo is geometry another 
conſtituent part of mathematics, and the very name 
points out to us, not only the objects, but the origi— 
nal of this ſcience. I do not believe, on the word 
of Herodotus, nor even of Strabo, that the Egyptians 
were the inventors of it. I believe this, almoſt as 
little, as I believe on the word of Joſephus, that an- 
tideluvian aſtronomers had engraved their obſerva- 
tions on two pillars which exiſted in his time. But 
this tradition, whereby the invention of geometry 
is aſcribed to a nation more antient than tradition 
itſelf, though it may be fabulous, communicates to 
us, like many others that are ſo, a true fact. The 
true 
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true fact, I think, is this; that as ſoon as men 
ceaſed to range the woods and plains in common, 
like their fellow animals, if they ever did ſo; as 
ſoon as ſocieties were formed, and in thoſe ſocieties 
a diviſion of property was made; nature that led 
them to aſſign, led them to aſcertain poſſeſſions. 
They did both, moſt probably, at firſt by ſight, and 
gueſs. They paced out theſe poſſeſſions afterwards 
in length and breadth ; and ideas of modes of ſpace 
were framed like ideas of modes of number : an 
unit twelve times repeated makes a dozen, twen 
times repeated it makes a ſcore. The length of 
one of their feet was, to theſe firſt geometricians, 
like an unit to the firſt arithmeticians. So many 
feet, five, I think, according to Pliny, made a 
pace, and one hundred and five-and-twenty of theſe 
made a ſtated meaſure of diſtance that continued 
long in uſe ; for the ſtadium conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five paces, according to the ſame 
author. Thus meaſuring, the practical part of 
geometry, came into uſe : and when it had been 
applied to two dimenſions, it was ſoon applied to 
all three. The uſe of it was great, not only in the 
firſt diſtribution of property, but in every alteration 
of it, and eſpecially after ſuch confuſions of it, as 
the inundations of the Nile might cauſe annually in 
Egypt, or other devaſtations in that and in other 
countries. 

Nature that urged men, by neceſſity, to invention, 
helped them to invent. The natural face of a 
country taught them to give it an artificial face, 
and their own firſt rude eſſays in laying out lands, 
and building of habitations, led them to contem- 
plate the properties of lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids; 
and, little by little, to form that ſcience, the pride 
of the human intellect, which has ſerved to ſo many 
great and good purpoles, and the application of 
which is grown, or growing, perhaps, into ſome 

I: abuſe. 
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abuſe. Nature ſet the example, example begot 
imagination, imagination practice, practice intro- 
puced ſpeculation, and ſpeculation in its turn im- 
droved practice. I might eaſily run through other 
examples of the ſame kind, to ſhew how the firſt 
principles of arts and ſciences are derived from ideas 
furniſhed by the productions and operations of na- 
ture, ſuch as our ſenſes repreſent them to us; nay, 
how inſtin& inſtructs reaſon, the inſtin& of other 
animals the reaſon of man. But this would be ſu- 
erfluous trouble in writing to you, who have touch- 
ed this ſubject ſo well, where you introduce nature 
ſpeaking to man, in the third of your ethic epiſtles. 
I will only mention, as I propoſed to do, the 
ideas, or notions, about which moral philoſophy is 
converſant, I diſtinguiſh here, which I ſhould have 
done perhaps ſooner, and I think with good reaſon, 
between ideas and notions; for it ſeems to me, 
that as we compound ſimple into complex ideas, fo 
the compoſitions we make of ſimple and complex 
ideas may be called, more properly, and with leſs 
confuſion and ambiguity, notions. Simple ideas, 
ſimple modes, complex 1deas, mixed modes, and 
relations of all theſe, as well as the relations of the 
relations, are frequently blended together volunta- 
rily, as uſe invites, or judgment directs ; and, thus 
blended, they may therefore ſeem to be original, 
and untaught. But yet certain it is, that ſuch noti- 
ons as theſe obtrude themſelves on the mind, as na- 
turally and as neceſſarily, though not ſo directly nor 
immediately, as the complex ideas of ſubſtances, or 
any other complex 1deas. Let us obſerve this in 
an example. We ſee one man kill another: and the 
complex idea, ſignified by the word kill, is obtruded 
on our ſenſe as much as the complex idea of the 
man killed, or of his killer. The mind retains this 
image, and joining to it various ideas of circum- 
ſtances and relations of cauſes and effects of mo- 
f1vcs 
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tives and con'-quences, all which ideas have been 
raiſed in our minds by experience and obſervation, 
ſuch notions as we intend by the words murder, 
aſſaſſination, parricide, or fratricide are framed. 
Nature teaches us, by experience and obſervation, 
not only to extend our notions, but to diſtinguiſh 
them with greater preciſion, juſt as we learn t6 
rectify ſimple ideas of ſenſation, and to controul 
ſenſe by ſenſe, if I may ſay ſo. Mr. Locke obſerves, 
that we learn firſt the names of theſe complex ideas 
and noyuons from other men, and the ſignification 
of them afterwards. Which 1s true, and 1t 1s the 
mol: early and moſt common method whereby we 
acquire them. But this makes no alteration in the 
caſe, Whether the impreſſions that excited theſe 
complex ideas, and gave the mind occaſion and 
means to form . theſe notions, were made on our 
minds, or on the minds of other men; and whether 
the names that ſignify them were given by us or 
by others, it 1s plain that nature taught mankind to 
make them, directly when ſhe obtruded them, and 
indirectly when we ſeemed to invent them without 
any aſſiſtance from outward objects. The firſt is 
evident of itſelf, and the ſecond will appear ſo too, 
it we conſider that in learning their names, and the 
ſignification of theſe names, we learned to decom- 
pound them; and that by learning to decompound 
ſome, the mind was inſtructed to compound others, 
even ſuch, perhaps, as exiſted by theſe means in 
idea and notion, before the combinations, whereof 
they becaine the architypes, exiſted in at&t. Our 
ideas of relations, and of the relations of relations 
which are comprehended ſo often in our complex 
ideas or notions, are not poſitive beings that exiſt 
by themſelves, and can be contemplated by them- 
ſelves. Modes are the affections and dependencies 
of ſubſtances ; relations are the affections and de- 
pendencies of ſubſtances and modes; and no one 
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of them can exiſt any longer than both the ideas 
that produced it, or by the compariton ot which 
it was framed, ſubſiſt. It might ſeem therefore the 
leſs likely, that outward objects ſhould communicate 


{ſuch ideas to the mind, or even inſtruct the mind 


to frame them; and yet fo it is. That act af the 
mind that ſets two objects before internal ſight, and 
by referring from one to the other includes both in 
the ſame conſideration, is plainly ſuggeſted to us by 
the operations of outward objects on our ſenſes. 
We can neither look up nor down without perceiv- 
ing ideas of bigger and leſs, of more and fewer, of 
brighter and darker, and a multitude of other rela- 
tions, the ideas of which ariſe in the mind as faſt 
as the ideas of things of which they exprels the re- 
lations, and almoſt prevent reflection. When the 
mind, thus taught, employs reflection, the number 
of theſe relative ideas increaſes vaſtly. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, when we obſerve the alterations that are made 
by nature, or by art, in our complex ideas of ſubſtan- 
ces, or when we reflect on the continual viciſſitude 
and flux of all the affections, and paſſions, and the 
conſequences of them, how can we avoid framing the 
ideas of cauſe and effect? That which produces, 
or ſeems to us to prodyce the alteration, gives us 
the idea of cauſe, and that which receives the alte- 
ration, gives us the idea of effect. I go no further 
into the conſideration of our ideas of relations phy- 
ſical and moral. They are numberleſs, and they 
muſt needs be ſo; ſince every idea or notion we 
have, though it be in itſelf one ſingle object of 
thought, becomes the object of a thouſand when it 
is compared with all thoſe with which it may be 
compared in ſome reſpect or other. 


SECTION 
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SECTION: Il 


Theſe and ſuch as theſe are all the ideas we have 
really, and are capable of having, derived originally 
from ſenſe, external and internal. Theſe too, and 
ſuch as theſe are the faculties by which we improve 
and increaſe our ſtock, and ſuch as all theſe are, ſuch 
mult our knowledge be; for ſince human knowledge 
is nothing elſe than the perception of the agreement 
or diſagreement, connection or repugnancy of our 
ideas, thoſe that are ſimple muſt determine the na- 
ture of thoſe that are complex ; thoſe that are com- 
plex that of our notions; our notions that of the 
principles we eſtabliſh ; and that of the principles 
we eſtabliſh that of all the conſequences we draw 
from them. Error, in any one ſtep of this grada- 
tion, begets error in all that follow : and though we 
compare ever ſo exactly, conclude ever ſo truly, and, 
in a word, reaſon ever ſo well, our reaſoning muſt 
terminate in error whenever this happens. It cannot 
terminate in knowledge. But before I leave this 
ſubject, I muſt go over it again, that I may carry 
the reflections upon it further. 

How inadequate our ideas are to the nature of 
outward objects, and how imperfect therefore all our 
knowledge is concerning them, has been obſerved 
tranſiently above, and has been too often and too 
well explained to be over much inſiſted on by me. 
That there are ſuch objects, material objects, neither 
ſpirits nor ideas, and that they act on one another 
and on us in various manners, and according to 
various laws, no man can doubt, any more than he 
can doubt of that perception by which he diſtin- 
guiſhes their preſence and their abſence, according 
to the difference between the ideas they excite in one 
caſe, and thoſe he retains in the other. We can 
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doubt of this, I think, no more than we can doubt 
whether we are free agents, or whether we are ne- 
ceſſarily determined to all we do; no more than we 
can doubt of many other things of which philoſo- 
phers have pretended to doubt, or have really 
doubted : for either, they have meaned on many 
occaſions to exerciſe their wit, and to triumph in 
the ſubtilty of their genius, or they have been tranſ- 
ported by over-heated imaginations into a philoſo- 
phical delirium. The firſt have perplexed know- 
ledge more than they have improved it: and if the 
laſt have made any couverts, whillt they have argued 
againſt ſelf-evidence, they have multiplied uſeleſs 
diſputes, and miſ-ſpent much time. 

Here then, at our firſt ſetting out in the ſurvey of 
knowledge, we find an immenſe field in which we 
cannot range, no nor ſo much as enter beyond the 
out-ſkirts of it : the reſt is impenetrable to us, and 
affords not a ſingle path to conduct us forward. 
Could we range in that field, we ſhould be unable to 
walk in our own. I mean, that if our ſenſes were able 
to diſcover to us the inmoſt conſtitutions, and the real 
eſſences of outward objects, ſuch ſenſes would render 
us unfit to live, and act in the ſyſtem to which we 
belong. If the ſyſtem was not made for us, who 
pretend on very weak grounds, I think, to be the 
final cauſe of it, we at leaſt were made for the 
ſyſtem, and for the part we bear, among the terreſ- 
trial animals. Other creatures there may be, and 
believe readily there are, who have finer ſenſes than 
men, as well as ſuperior intelligence to apply and 
improve the ideas they receive by ſenſation. The 
inmoſt conſtitutions, the real eſſences of all the bo- 
dies that ſurround them, may lie conſtantly open to 
ſuch creatures; or they may be able, which is a 
greater advantage ſtill, fo © to frame and ſhape to 
** themſelves organs of ſenſation, as to ſuit them to 
their preſent deſign, and the circumſtances of the 
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object they would conſider,” according to that 
ſuppoſition which Mr. Locke calls an extravagant 
conjecture of his, but which that great man might 
very reaſonably make; ſince it aſſumes no more than 
this, that ſome other creatures are able to do b 

their natural conſtitution, and ſo as to obtain full and 
abſolute knowledge, what we are able to do by art 
very imperfectly, and yet ſo as to attain a greater 
degree of partial and relative knowledge than our 
ſenſes, unaſſiſted by art, could communicate to us. 


But be this as it will, concerning which we can 


only cueſs; it is, I think, evident, that although 
outward objects make impreſſions on the organs of 
ſenſe, and may be ſaid therefore to cauſe ſenſations, 
yet theſe ſenſations are determined in the whole ani- 
mal kind that we know, and to which we belong, 
according to the conſtitutions of the ſevcral ſpecies, 
as theſe conſtitutions are framed according to the 
uſes and ends tor which each ſpecies is deſigned, 
and to which it is directed. Innumerable inſtances 
might be brought to illuſtrate and confirm this 
truth. It will be ſufficient to do ſo by making a 
few ſhort obſervations on our own ſpecies alone. 
The ſame outward objects then produce the ſame 
ſenſations in all men, as far as ſelf-preſervation is 
immediately concerned : and there 1s at leaſt an ap- 
parent uniformity of ſenſations in all other caſes, 
ſufficient to maintain the commerce of men one with 
another, to direct their mutual offices without con- 
fuſion, and to anſwer all the ends of ſociety. Fur- 
ther than to theſe purpoſes, the determination of 
their ſenſations does not ſeem to be in all men the 
ſame. The ſame objects ſeem to cauſe different, and 
oppoſite ſenſations in many particular inſtances, in as 
much as they give pleaſure and excite deſire in one 
man, whilſt they give no pleaſure, nor excite any 
defire, nay, whillt they give pain, and provoke aver- 
tion in another. All men feel alike the effects of 
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fire that burns, or of ſteel that divides their fleſh: 
and my butler, who has taſted both, will not bring 
me a bottle of wormwood-wine when I aſk for a 
bottle of ſack. But yet the Greenlander quafts his 
bowl of whale's-greaſe with as much pleaſure as you 
and I drink our bowl of punch: and it his liquor 
appears nauſeous to us, ours appears ſo to him. Ha- 
bit, that ſecond nature, may ſometimes account, as 
well as ſickneſs, for this difference that ſeems to be in 
human ſenſations. But {till it will remain true, that 
this difference in many, and various inſtances, pro- 
ceeds from our firſt nature, if I may ſay ſo; that is, 
from a difference in the original conſtitution of thoſe 
particular bodies in which this apparent difference of 
{enſation is perceivable. The principle of this di- 
verſity is as unknown to us as the more general prin- 
ciple of uniformity ; but whether it be laid in the 
natural conſtitution, or in the alterations that habit 
or ſickneſs may produce, our obſervation will be ve- 
Tified, that human ſenſations are determined by the 
actual diſpoſition, whether original or accidental, of 
human bodies, and cannot therefore help to commu- 
nicate to us any knowledge of the inward conſtitu- 
tions, or real eſſences of the bodies which excite 
them, nor indeed any knowledge but of themſelves. 
To diſcover in what manner, and by what powers, 
external action and internal paſſion co-operate to pro- 
duce ſenſation, it is vain to attempt: and a philoſo- 
phical mind will be much better employed in admir- 
ing and adoring the Divine Wiſdom that appears 
equally in the diverſity, and in the uniformity of 
our ſenſations, as it would not be hard to ſhew if 
this was a place for thoſe reflections, than in ſuch 
vain reſearches. Vain indeed they will appear to be 
to any man of ſenſe, who conſiders with attention 
and without prepoſſeſſion, what has been writ on 
this ſubject by men of the greateſt genius. 

| But 
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But as vain as theſe reſearches are, and as int- 
oſſible as it is to know more of our ſenſations than 
that we have them, and that we receive them from 
outward objects, yet are we not to think the uſe of 
our ſenſes as limited, as Malebranche would have 
us believe it to be. They were given “, he ſays, for 
the preſervation of our bodies, and not to teach us 
truth. The firſt part of this aſſertion is agreeable to 
the ſyſtem of nature. The latter is agreeable, I 
think, to no ſyſtem but that of his own imagining, 
which is ſo extravagantly hypothetical in many, and 
the principal parts, that it has made no great for- 
tune in the world, though the utmoſt ſubtilty of wit 
and all the powers of language are employed to ſup- 
port it. Notwithſtanding, therefore, ſuch ſyſtems 
as theſe, for it is not ſingle of its kind, we may con- 
tinue to believe what conſtant experience dictates to 
us, that our ſenſes, though few, confined, and falli- 
ble, are given not only bon the preſervation of our 
bodies, but to let into the human mind the firſt ele- 
ments of knowledge, and to aſſiſt and direct the 
mind in all the progreſs it makes afterwards, 

That human knowledge is relative, not abſolute, 
has been faid already. We neither do, nor can know 
the real eſſence of any one ſubſtance in the world, 
not of our own: and when we talk of the powers 
and qualities, and ſometimes of the natures of ſub- 
ſtances, either we talk ignorantly, or we refer to 
their effects, by which alone we diſtinguiſh them, 
and in which alone we know any thing of them. 
They who diſtinguiſh between the primary and ſe- 
condary qualities of ſubſtances, do not ſo much as 


pretend that the ſecondary qualities, ſuch as colors 


or taſtes, for inſtance, are any repreſentations of the 
outward exiſtences that cauſe them: and the diſputes 
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about ſolidity, extenſion, and motion which is mo- 
bility in action, as mobility is motion in power, 
ſhew how inadequate our ideas are of the primary 
qualities; though theſe are ſaid to be reſemblances 
of patterns really exiſting in all bodies, whether we 
perceive them or not. 

But though the knowledge here ſpoken of be not 
complete nor abſolute, becauſe our ideas, concern- 
ing which alone human knowledge is converſant, 
are inadequate to the nature of things; yet it is real 
knowledge in ſome degree, and relatively to us. 
This I mean. Our ſimple ideas, whoſe various co- 
exiſtences compoſe all our complex ideas of ſub- 
ſtances, are certainly adequate in this ſenſe; the 
are real effects of real powers, and ſuch as the all- 
wiſe Author of Nature has ordained theſe powers to 
produce in us. I fay in us, for it is not incongruous 
to ſuppoſe, nor will theſe ideas be leſs adequate, nor 
this knowledge leſs real, if it be ſo that the fame 
powers may be ordained to produce other effects on 
other creatures of God. This paper gives me the 
idea that I call white, it may give fome other idea 
to ſome other creature. "Theſe ideas are different, 
but they are both adequate to our uſe, and the 
knowledge real ; for they are both real, and natural 
effects of real, correſponding powers. 

As low as theſe principles, of any real knowledge 
that we can acquire of ſubſtances, are laid, it is 
from them we muſt take our riſe: and there is no 
wonder therefore if we procced flowly, and have 
not been able to proceed far even ſince the ſtudy of 
nature has been purſued in a right method, Whiltt 
the ſymbolical phyſics of pythagoreans and platoniſts 
prevailed, and whilſt natural philoſophy was made to 
conſiſt in little elſe than a logical cant, which A= 
totle invented, and his diſciples propagated, error 
was cultivated inſtead of {cience, ignorance was 


maſked, 
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maſked, and men paſſed for naturaliſts without any 
knowledge of nature. Ihe caſe would be much 
the ſame if ſome modern philoſophers could have 
ſucceeded in eſtabliſhing a ſuppoſed ſcience that they 
call metaphyſics, to be like an higher ground from 
which we might deſcend to phyſics, from generals 
to particulars, from ſpeculations about what may 
be, down to affirmations about what is. But there 
have been men ſince the reſurrection of letters, at 
the head of whom our Verulam juſtly claims his 


place, who have delivered common ſenſe from the 
chains of authority, and by expoſing antient, have 


put us on our guard againſt many of thoſe modern 
whimſies. "The generality of philoſophers, there- 
fore, have been far from adopting this inverted rule, 
this unnatural method of ſtudying nature. They 
have ſeen not only that laborious induſtry is the 
price impoſed on all our acquiſitions of knowledge, 
but that natural knowledge, the knowledge, I ſhould 
ſay, of the ſyſtem of nature can never be real, un- 
leſs it be begun, and carried on by the painful 
drudgery of experiment. Extunditur uſu. 

By experiments well made, for they too may be 
made ill, theſe men have acquired a knowledge of 


ſome particular ſubſtances, of thoſe at leaſt which 


are ncareſt to them, which they can handle, and even 
torture at their pleaſure, and force, if I may ſay ſo, 
to give them information. The knowledge I mean 
is that of the ſenſible qualities and powers co-exiſting 
in each particular ſubſtance : and this is real know- 
ledge as far as it goes, according to what has been 
explained above. When a multitude of particular 
ſubſtances are thus known, and thus diſtinguiſhed, 
philoſophers venture to frame general propoſitions 
concerning them, and concerning others too, by 
the help of analogy; and when the propoſitions 
and the concluſions drawn from them are confirmed 
by uniform experience, they acquire a probability 
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almoſt equivalent to certainty, and which muſt be 
accepted for it. This, however, is not ſtrictly 
knowledge. The naturaliſt who has made a thou- 
ſand experiments, with the utmoſt care and ſkill ; 


the chemiſt who has, in like manner, decompoſed 


a"thouſand natural, and compoſed as may artificial 
bodies, are ſtill liable to be deceived ; becauſe it may 
happen that the action of one particular body ſhall 
not produce ſometimes the ſame effects, which the 
action of other bodies of the ſame ſpecific appear- 
ance has produced on innumerable trials. Our real 
knowledge goes no further than particular experi- 
ment: and as we attempt to make it general, we 
make it precarious. 'The reaſon is plain. It is a 
knowledge of particular effects that have no connec- 
tion, nor dependency one on another, even when 
they, or more properly the powers that produce 
them, are united in the ſame ſubſtance : and theſe 
powers conſidered as cauſes, and not in their effects, 
we have no means of attaining any knowledge at all. 
It may be, that bodies act on one another, accordin 
to their bulk, figure, and texture of their ſolid parts, 
by motion and pulſion, or gravity and attraction. 
It may be, that their action proceeds from other 
cauſes, ſo remote from all human conception, that 
we are unable not only to guels at them, but even to 
ſuſpect that they are. But whatever they be, ſince 
they are neither known nor knowable by us, what 
have philoſophers to do more than to redouble their 
induſtry in multiplying experiments, as much as 
they have means and opportunities of doing, 
ſince there may be a deficiency, but never an exceſs 
of them? Thus they may proceed in obtainin 
knowledge of particular ſubſtances by the help of 
their ſenſes, and in improving and applying this 
knowledge to greater advantage by the help of their 
intelle&. Senſe and intelle& muſt conſpire in the 
acquiſition of phyſical knowledge ; but. the latter 
Vo. III. B b mult 
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muſt never proceed independently of the border. 
Experiment is that pillar of fire, which can alone 
conduct us to the promiſed land: and they who loſe 


ſight of it, loſe themſelves in the dark wilds of ima- 


ination. This many have done from the infancy 
of philoſophy, which has laſted longer than we are 
apt to imagine; and which one might be tempted 
to think, on fome occaſions, continues ſtill, by a 
fondneſs to retain ſome of the rattles and bawbles of 
early ages. Theſe rattles and bawbies have been 
laid afide, however, by no philoſophers ſo much as 
by thoſe who have applied themſelves to cultivate 
experimental phyſics : and therefore as imperfect as 
our knowledge of nature is, and muſt be always, yet 
has it been more advanced within leſs than two 
centuries, than it had been in twenty that preceded 
them. 

All the helps, that human. wit and induſtry can 
procure, have been employed. Microſcopes 5 
teleſcopes have been invented. Geometry has been 
applied to natural philoſophy, and algebra to geo- 
metry. With all theſe helps, our knowledge of 
nature has advanced in degree, but not in kind. 
There are microſcopical corpuſcles in bodies, as 
there are teleſcopical ſtars in the heavens, neither of 
which can be diſcovered without the help of one 
or the other of theſe glaſſes. But with this help, 
we can no more diſcover all the corpuſcles of any 
one body, than we can all the ſtars of the univerſe : 
and beſides, as to the former, if glaſſes could mag- 


nify enough to expoſe them all to our fight, we ſhould 


know indeed more component particles of bodies, 
but we ſhould remain as ignorant of their mechanical 
affections, as we now are; becauſe we ſhould re- 
main ignorant of the mechanical affections of theſe 
corpuſcles, or of that inward ſpring which puts 
theſe atoms into motion, and dire&s their ſeveral 


operations. 
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As to the celeſtial bodies which are objects of 
aſtronomical obſervation, they muſt be reckoned ob- 
jects of natural philoſophy likewiſe; fince they are 
parts of the ſame univerſal ſyſtem of nature. We 
take up the teleſcope, indeed, and not the microſcope, 
to contemplate them, becaule they are at ſuch im- 
menſe diſtances from us: and we are ſo little con- 
cerned to know of what ſubſtances they are com- 
poſed, or what ſubſtances they contain, that if we 
were not hindered by the utter impoſſibility, we 
might be ſo by the apparent inutility, from attempt- 
ing to acquire any ſuch knowledge of them, as we 
labour to acquire of the outward objects that environ 
us in our own planet. This planet is our home, and 
it imports to us to know as much as we can of the 
inward ſtructure and furniture of it. We have not 
the ſame concern about other habitations. But it is 
agreeable, and in ſome reſpects uſeful, to know the 
general face of the country about us. It is probable 
that mere curioſity begat aſtronomy : and that the 
uſe:, to which this noble ſcience is applicable, 
were diſcovered afterwards. I am apt to think, that 
the firſt men were excited more to phyſical re- 
ſearches, by the ſhining phænomena of the heavens, 
than by thoſe of the earth. Their wants forced them 
to look down ; but as the moſt immediate of theſe 
were ſupplied, they began to look up again: and 
the men who had leaſt to do, Ægyptian, or Chal- 
dan ſhepherds, perhaps, were the firſt aſtronomers. 
But as mean and rude as the beginnings of it were, 
aſtronomy was ſoon cultivated by the moſt learned 
men, and by the greateſt princes, if we believe the 
traditions of antiquity concerning Belus, Atlas, and 
others, to have had any foundation in the truth of 
things. Thus much is ſure, it has been cultivated 
many thouſands of years, and whenever arts and 
ſciences have floriſhed, this ſcience has floriſhed at 
the head of them, 
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It is lawful, methinks, to conclude from hence, 
that a ſcience, which it has been the buſineſs of 
learned men in all countries, where learning has 
floriſhed, to advance, would have been brought to 
a great degree of perfection, if there had been any 
near proportion between the object of it and human 


means of knowledge. But as ſome bodies baftle 
our enquiries, and eſcape our knowledge by being 


too minute, theſe enormous maſſes do the fame by 
being too remote. Our ſenſe of ſight fails us; and 


when our ſenſes fail us in natural philoſophy, whoſe 


object is actual not poſſible exiſtence, our intellect 
is of little uſe, It may be ſaid, it will be ſaid, that 
our knowledge of the heavenly bodies is brought to 
a great degree of perfection, and is going on daily 
to a greater, by the inceſſant labors of many learned 
men ; that we have a much more extenſive, a more 
exact, and a truer view of the phænomena than ever, 
by the vaſt advances that have been made in every 
part of mathematics ; that we calculate their mag- 
nitudes, meaſure their diſtances, determine thcir 
figures, deſcribe their orbits, compute the degrees 
ot their velocity, and perform a multitude of other 
operations concerning them, the reſult of every one 
of which is knowledge, with the utmoſt accuracy. 
It will be added, that we are not only thus able to 
account for appearances, but that we penetrate into 
the phyſical cauſes of them, that we diſcover the 
forces by which theſe bodies act on one another, the 
laws of their motion, and of their direction, by 
which the order and harmony of the whole ſyſtem 
is governed and maintained. | 

This may be ſaid, and more to the ſame effect, 
without contradiction on my part; for it is true in 
the main, truer than panegyric is generally. But 
ſtill I apprehend, that when we conſider the whole 
matter, as it muſt be conſidered to make a true eſti- 


mate of the extent of this knowledge, that is, when 


vc 
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we compare the objects of this ſcience with the pro- 
greſs that has been made in it, by the united labors 
of mankind, we ſhall find much more reaſon to ad- 
mire the induſtry and perleverance of philoſophers, 
than to applaud their ſucceſs. What do we know 
beyond our ſolar ſyſtem? We know indeed juſt 
enough to give us nobler, and more magnificent ideas 
of the works of God, than antient philoſophy could 
ſuggeſt, We know that this ſyſtem to which our 
planet belongs, and beyond which men did not carry 
their thoughts antiently nor ſuſpect any other, is but 
a minute part of the immenſe ſyſtem of the univerſe, 
of the ** v, as you Greeks, I think, call it. But 
as to any particular knowledge that we have, or even 
imagine that we have, it is next to nothing. Well 
may we be thus ignorant of all the ſolar ſyſtems be- 
vond our own, the very phænomena of which, except 
the twinkling of ſome of their ſuns and our fixed 
ſtars, are imperceptible to the human fight ; when 
there are ſo many phænomena in our own ſolar ſyſtem, 
for which we cannot account, and ſo many others, 
probably, that we have not yet diſcovered ; when 
there are, even in that of the earth we inhabit, ſo 
many things that have hitherto eſcaped the utmoſt 
penetration of our ſenſes, and the utmoſt efforts of 
our intellect, with all the aſſiſtance that art can 
give to both. We cannot trace the courſe of co- 
mets, for inſtance, through all their oblique orbits : 
but can we trace the circulation of water that falls 
on our earth in rain, or that riſes in ſprings? “ Ve- 
niet tempus,” fays Seneca in the ſeventh hook of 
his natural queſtions, “quo iſta, quæ nunc latent, 
* 1n lucem dies extrahet ; et, longioris ævi diligen- 
* tia, veniet tempus quo poiteri noſtri tam aperta 
nos neſciſſe mirentur.”” This time may come, per- 
haps; but if we judge of what is to come, by what 1s 
pait, we may be tempted to think that the revolu- 
tion of the platonic year will be complete as ſoon. 


The 
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The progreſs of ſcience, which, like this of na- 
tural philotophy, is the work of ages, mult be lia- 
ble, as it has been and will be, to various interrup- 
tions. The ground that has been gained will be 
frequently voll The lateſt ſyſtems or hypotheſes 
may not be always the trueſt: and when they are 
fo, the advancement of ſcience may not be accele- 
rated by them as much as it has been retarded b 
thoſefthat were falſe. In a word, I do not believe 
that Seneca would be ſo much ſurpriſed if he roſe 
from the dead, as we may imagine, at the progreſs 
that has been made ſince his days. What further 
progreſs will be made depends on many contingen- 
cies, and it is hard to ſay. But this is ſure, that al- 
though knowledge acquired facilitates the acquiſition 
of more to a certain point, yet the progreſs we at- 
tempt to make beyond that point grows more and 
more dithcult, and becomes a little ſooner, or a 
little later, quite impracticable; for nothing can be 
truer in phyſics, as well as in thoſe general reaſonings 
which are called metaphyſics, than what Montaigne 
has ſaid, © les extremitez de notre perquiſition tom- 
© bent toutes en eblouiſſement.“ 

Let us carry theſe reflections one ſtep further, and 
we ſhall have carried them as far as is neceſſary, to 
ſnew how little we are fitted to acquire the know- 
ledge to which we aſpire, and which we ſometimes 
pretend that we have, concerning bodies either ter- 
reſtrial or celeſtial. To inveſtigate truth with ſuc- 
ceſs, in mathematics, in natural philoſophy, and 
indeed on every occaſion where it is difficult to be 
found, the analytic method muſt be employed not 
only in the firſt place, but as far as it can be em- 
ployed about the objects of our enquiry. It has been 
much improved, and it has been thus employed, by 
the moderns. Many of them have been careful 
to make all the obſervations and experiments in 
their power, and irom them they have drawn general 
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concluſions by induction. This now is the utmoſt 
that our nature, and the nature of things without 
us, admit to be done: and when it is ſo well dong, 
that no objection, drawn from experience, can be 
made to theſe concluſions, they have a right to be 
placed in the rank of things known by us. But let 
us not be miſtaken. Though this be human, it is 
not abſolute knowledge ; becauſe it is not founded 
in abſolute certainty. Further diſcoveries of the phæ- 
nomena may contradict theſe concluftons : or, ſup- 
poſing no ſuch diſcoveries to be made, other conclu- 
ſions may be deducible from the ſame phenomena, 
or other cauſes of them may be aſſignable, for aught 
we know. So far is this method of reaſoning, from 
particular obſervations and experiments to general 
concluſions by induction, from amounting to real 

demonſtration, though it be the beſt in our power. 
This is the caſe when the minds of men are bent 
ſolely to the diſcovery of truth. But ſomething | 
worſe happens when human paſſions mingle in their 
enquiries, as they often do ; for philoſophers are not 
free from them. The Stoics themſelves, with all 
their boaſted apathy, were as little ſo as any other 
men. When this happens, philoſophers haſten too 
much from the analytic to the ſynthetic method, that 
is, they draw general concluſions from too ſmall a 
number of particular obſervations and experiments : 
or, without giving themſelves even this trouble, they 
aſſume cauſes and principles before eſtabliſhed, as if 
they were certain truths, and argue from them. 
Nothing can be more abſurd than theſe proceedings, 
It is agreed, I think, out of the ſchools at leaſt, that 
Ariſtotle was eminently guilty of them; for he dealt 
more in common notions, than experiments, and 
built a world with categories, that 1s, by a certain 

logical arrangement of words: and yet even Ariſtotle 
ſeems to have warned philoſophers againſt this abuſe; - 
tor he taught, according to the report of Sextus 
6 Empiricus, 
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Empiricus, that they ſhould not negle& ſenſe and 
ſeek for reaſons, @ poſthabito ſenſu quærere ratio- 
nem ;” that is, that they ſhould not carry ſpecula- 
tion further than experiment and obſervation autho- 
riſe it firſt, and confirm it afterwards. The princi- 
pal reaſons of a contrary conduct may be found 
in lazineſs and vanity ; in the firſt ſometimes, in 
the other always. Philoſophers have found it more 
eaſy, and more compendious to imagine, than to 
diſcover ; to gueſs, than to know. They have taken, 
therefore, this way to fame, which has been their 
Object, at leaſt, as much as truth: and many a wild 
hypotheſis has paſſed for a real ſyſtem. 

Strato was a famous philoſopher, the ſcholar of 
Theophraſtus, and the maſter of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
As little, and as ill as we are informed of the ſtate 
of natural philoſophy among the more antient na- 
turaliſts of Greece, ſuch as Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, 
Democritus, and others, whoſe names are dar weit 
though their works are loſt, we know enough of 
Plato and Ariſtotle, whoſe works have been pre- 
ſerved, perhaps more to the detriment than to the 
advancement of learning, to determine what the 
ſtate of it was in the days of Strato. We know that 
it was no longer the ſtudy of nature by obſervation 
and experiment; but that it conſiſted in a jargon ot 
words, or at belt in ſome vague hypothetical reaſon- 

ings: and yet Strato, who could not have told the 
Egyptian king how the idea of purple, the color of 


his robe, was produced, pretended to account for 


all the phænomena, and among other doctrines, to 
eſtabliſh that of the plenum, for he laughed at the 


vacuum, as well as at the whole atomical ſyſtem of 
Democritus, 


Hypotheſes are much in the favor of ſome philoſo- 
phers ; for there have been many Stratos even among 
the moderns. But hypotheſes may be employed 
without being abuſed, In all our attempts to ac- 
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count for the phænomena of nature, there will be 
ſomething hypothetical neceſlarily included. The 
analytic method itſelf, our ſureſt road to ſcience, 
does not conduct us further than extreme probability, 
as it has been obſerved; and this probability mult 
ſtand us in lieu of certainty. But when we cannot 
arrive by this method at ſuch a probability, 1s it rea- 
ſonable to make an hypotheſis? Is it reaſonable, 
when we cannot draw from obſervation and experi, 
ment, ſuch concluſions as may be ſafe foundations 
on which to proceed by the ſynthetic method in the 
purſuit of truth, to aſſume certain principles, as if 
they were founded in the analytic method, which 
have been never proved, nor perhaps ſuggeſted by 
the phænomena, in hopes that they may be ſo after- 
wards? In a word, when the only clue we have fails 
us ; which is moſt reaſonable, to ſtop ſhort, or to 
puſh forwards without any clue at all into the laby- 
rinth of nature? I make no ſcruple of deciding in 
a caſe ſo plain, that it would be a ſilly affectation of 
modeſty, not modeſty, to heſitate. When the phæ- 
nomena do not point out to us any ſufficient reaſon 
why, and how a thing 1s as we diſcover it to be, nor 
the efficient cauſe of it, there is a ſufficient reaſon for 
ſtopping ſhort, and confeſſing our ignorance ; but 
none for ſeeking, out of the phænomena, this rea- 
ſon and this cauſe which we cannot find in them. 
This is learned ignorance, of which the greateſt phi- 
loſophers have no reaſon to be aſhamed. © Ratio- 
% nem—harum gravitatis proprietatum ex phæno- 
* ments nondum potuiĩ deducere, et hypotheſes non 
« fingo,” ſaid our New!on, after having advanced 
natural knowledge far beyond his cotemporaries, on 
the ſure foundations of experiment and geome- 
try. How preterable is this learned ignorance to 
that ignorant learning, of which ſo many others have 
fooliſhly boaſted ? Des Cartes, who mingled ſo much 
hypothetical with ſo much rcal knowledge, boaſted 
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in a letter to his intimate friend the minime Mer. 
ſenne, © that he ſhould think he knew nothing in 
natural philoſophy, if he was only able to ſay how 
* things may be, without demonſtrating that they 
cannot be otherwiſe.” Leibnitz, who dealt in 
little elſe than hypotheſes, praning th his reply to 
Bayle's reſlections on his pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, of 
the ridiculous whimſy of his Monades, and the reſt 
of his metaphyſical traſh, compares himſelf to An- 
tus; aſſerts that © every objection gives him new 
« ſtrength,” and boaſts vainly, that he might ſay 
without vanity, omnia præcepi, atque animo me- 
„cum ante peregi.“ 

It will be urged, perhaps, as deciſive in favor of 
hypotheſes, that they may be of ſervice, and can be 
of no diſſervice to us, in our purſuit of knowledge. 

An hypotheſis founded on mere Nee aſſumpti- 


ons will be a true hypotheſis, and therefore of ſer- 


vice to philoſophy, if it is confirmed by many ob- 
ſervations afterwards, and if no one phænomenon 
ſtand in oppoſition to it. An hypotheſis that ap- 
ars inconſiſtent with the phænomena will be ſoon 
demonſtrated falſe, and as ſoon rejected. This rea- 
ſoning, which is the ſum of all that can be ſaid for 
thein, will not hold good, I think, in either caſe, 
enough to countenance the abuſe of them, which is 
made by the very perſons who urge this plea in favor 
of them. That ſuch an hypotheſis may be true, is 
within the bounds of poſſibility ; becaule it implies 
no contradiction to ſuppoſe that men, who paſs their 
lives in gueſling, may gueſs ſometimes right. A 
man may throw ten fixes with ten dice; but no 
man in his ſenſes would lay that he did, nor ven- 
ture his ſtake on ſuch a chance. In the othas caſe, 
it 18 true that an hypothefis inconſiſtent with the 
phænomena may be ſoon demonſtrated falſe. But 
it is not true that it will be ſoon rejected. If philo- 
tophers are fond of making hypotheſes, their diſci- 
ples 
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ples are as zealous to defend them. The honor of 

a whole ſect is thought to be engaged, and every in- 
dividual is piqued that another ſhould ſhew that to 
be falfe, which he has all his life taken to be true; 
ſo that notwithſtanding all the graces of novelty, a 
new truth will have much to do to diſlodge an old 
error. Inſtances of this ſort are innumerable. Let 

us produce one from aſtronomy itſelf, | 

If any hypotheſis was ever aſſumed with a plauſi- 
ble probability, that which we call the ptolemaic was 
ſo, The apparent face of the heavens led men to 
it. We may ſay, that the phænomena ſuggeſted it, 
and that the revolution of the ſun, planets, and 
ſtars, in ſeveral ſpheres round the earth, could ſcarce 
be doubted of by men who aſſumed any general con- 
cluſions, inſtead of drawing them all from a long 
courſe of particular obſervations carefully and learn- 
edly made. The plauſibility of this falſe hypotheſis, 
and the authority of the peripatetic-ſchool, eſtabliſhed 
it on the ruins of the true ſyſtem which Pythagoras 
had brought long before into Italy from the eaſt, and 
which was probably that of the Egyptian and Chal- 
dæan aſtronomers. Falſe as it was, it maintained its 
credit thirteen or fourteen centuries, if we reekon 
only from the time of the Alexandrian aſtronomer 
Ptolemy to that of Copernicus. Many difficulties had 
occurred, but as faſt as they did ſo, new aſſumptions 
were made to reconcile them, till the whole became 
one complicated heap of hypotheſis upon hypotheſis. 
It was baniſhed at laſt, and a truer ſyſtem took its 
place. The fautors of hypotheſes would have us 
believe, that even the detection of their falſehood 
"Is occaſion to our improvement in knowledge. 
ut the road to truth does not lie through the pre- 
cincts of error, and the improvement of aſtronom) 
was not owing to the deſtruction of the ptolemaic 
hypotheſis ; but the deſtruction of this hypotheſis 
was owing to the improvement of aſtronomy. F 
this 
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this hypotheſis had never been made, Copernicus 
would not. have had the honor of reviving the pytha- 
gorean ſyſtem, but mankind would have had the 
benefit of purſuing, without interruption, a ſyſtem 
founded on knowledge, inſtead of purſuing, during 
an interval of ſo many centuries, an hypotheſis 
founded on aſſumption. 

To this antient, let us join a modern inſtance to 
ſuggeſt the ſame refleckions, and confirm the ſame 
proofs. The ſyſtem of Des Cartes dazzled and im- 
poſed at firſt. It was ſoon attacked however, but it 
has not been ſo ſoon defeated. No man, perhaps, 
was ever ſo fit, as this philoſopher, to make, and 
maintain an hypotheſis ; to aſſume, and to improve 
and defend his aſſumptions. The notion he entertain- 
ed, and propagated, that there is, beſides clear ideas, 
a kind of inward ſentiment of evidence, which may 
be a principle of knowledge, is, I ſuppoſe, danger- 
ous in phyſical enquiries as well as in abſtract rea- 
ſoning. He who departs from the analytic method, 
to eltabliſh general propoſitions concerning the 
phænomena on aſſumptions, and who reaſons from 
theſe aſſumptions, afterwards, on inward ſentiments 
of evidence, as they are called, inſtead of clear and 
real ideas, lays aſide, at once, the only ſure guides 
to knowledge. No wonder then if he wanders from 
it. This Des Cartes did very widely in his conſtruc- 
tion of a world, and yet by dint of genius he gave 
a great air of ſimplicity and plauſibility to his hypo- 
theſis, and he knew how to make even geometry 
ſubſervient to error. It proved in other hands, in. 
deed, the inſtrument of detecting his errors, and of 
eſtabliſhing truer principles of natural philoſophy. 
He furniſhed to others arms againſt himſelf, among 
the reſt to our Newton ; for though the ſyſtem ot 
the latter be no more owing to the hypotheſis of the 
former, than that of Copernicus to that of Ptolemy, 
yet was it the application of geometry to fe 
that 
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that enabled the Britiſh philoſopher to make ſo many 
admirable diſcoveries : and the introduction of geo- 
metry into phyſics muſt be acknowledged due to the 
French philoſopher. To conclude, by bringing this 
example to our purpole. The plenum of Des Cartes 
is well nigh deſtroyed ; many of his laws of motion 
are ſhewn to be falſe; the mills that ſerved to grind 
his three elements are demohſhed : and his fluid 
matter in which, as a torrent, the planets were car- 
ried round the ſun, whilſt a ſimilar motion in the 
particular vortex of every planet impelled all bodies 
to the center, is vaniſhed. Notwithſtanding all this; 
how ſlowly, how unwillingly have many philoſophers 
departed from the Carteſian hypotheſis ? "They have 
had recourſe to the moſt forced ſuppoſitions to defend 
it; and when 1t has been demonſtrated falſe in one 
of the principal parts, in that of his fluid matter, 
whole rapid circulation he ſuppoſes to cauſe the fall 
of bodies, and the motion of the planets, and which 
he invented to explain theie phænomena, we ſhall 
be told very gravely, that ſome fluid matter or other 
may, however, in ſome manner or other, be the 
cauſe of theſe phænomena. It is even ridiculous to 
obſerve the ſame men tenacious of an hypotheſt; 
neither deduced from the phænomena, nor conſiſtent 
with them, and averle to receive, or at belt extremely 
ſcupulous about receiving, a ſyſtem built on obſer- 
vation and experiment, not on aſſumption, and which 
all the phænomena conſpire to eſtabliſh. 

If Ne meaned nothing more than the 
diſcovery of truth, they would contine themſelves to 
thoſe rules by which alone, and to thoſe bounds of 
enquiry within which alone, we are able to diſcover 
it, But a predominant principle of vanity makes 
them break theſe rules, and paſs theſe bounds. Not 
content with philoſophical liberty, they affect to pro- 
ceed licentiouſly : and it is this affectation that makes 
them ſo fond of hypotheſes, by the means of which, 

how 
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how imperiect ſoever their knowledge is, their pre- 
tended ſyſtems are ſtill complete. Thus it has hap- 
pened that natural philoſopers have filled their works 
with fictions, and, like lying travellers, have given 
deſcriptions of countries through which they never 
paſſed. They have done even more, they have af- 
tected to reveal the ſecrets of courts they never ſaw. 
This I mean ; they have not only ſuppoſed exiſtences 
that never exiſted, but have preſumed themſelves 
able to give a ſufficient reaſon for every thing that 
does exiſt. Leibnitz, who had much knowledge and 
ſome ſagacity, but too much pretended ſubtilty and 
real preſumption, impoſed this obligation on philo- 
ſophers, the obligation of adulterating phyſics with 
metaphyſics. Thus, for inſtance, he thought him- 
ſelf obliged to give a ſufficient reaſon how, and why 
the extenſion of body, or body according to the 
Carteſians, becomes poſhble ; for though aQtuality 
may, he denied that poſſibility could, proceed from 
the will of God. He found this reaſon neither in ſen- 
ſible extenſion, nor in the inſenſible atoms that com- 
poſe body. But he found it happily in his Monades, 
that is, in ſimple unextended beings, that are the 
only ſubſtances, and that compoſe all extenſion, 
which God could not have created if he had not 
created them firſt. Is it worth while to acquire the 
name of a great philoſopher, at the expence of 
amuſing mankind with ſuch hypothetical extrava- 
gancies? Surely not. FR 
Since I have ventured to cenſure Des Cartes on 
this head, on which he was very hable to cenſure, 
I think myſelt obliged to juſtify him on another, on 
which he has been accuſed very unjuſtly. Strato 
might be an Atheiſt, for what I know, though men- 
tion is made, in the catalogue of his works preſerved 
by Diogenes Lacrtius, of three books that he wrote 
concerning the gods. But the paſſage in the aca- 
demics of Tully, where it is ſaid, that he did not 
employ 
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employ the gods in making the world, “ negat opera 
“ Jeorum ſe uti ad fabricandum mundum,“ will 
not perſuade me that he was lo. Nothing can be 
more conſiſtent than to acknowledge a ſupreme 
Being, the ſource of all exiſtence, the firſt efficient 
cauſe of all things, and to accoum for the phæno- 
mena by phyſical and mechanical cauſes, by matter 
and motion. This Des Cartes therefore endeavored, 
and might endeavor to do, without forfeiting the 
character of a good Theiſt. Philoſophers might very 
reaſonably object to his hypotheſis, but divines had 
the leſs reaſon to do {o; becauſe, beſides proving 
the exiſtence of the ſelf- exiſtent Being by an argu- 
ment which he thought good, and which has been 
urged as deciſive by Malebranche and others, the 
very foundation of his doctrine reſts on theſe princi- 
ples, that God created matter, and that he impreſſed 
two motions on the parts of it. But my Lord Bacon, 
a much better apologiſt than I am, had obviated the 
objection made to Des Cartes long before this philo- 
ſopher had writ, in the third book of the augmentation 
of ſcience : and the paſlage is ſo conſiderable, that 1 
will dwell, with your leave, a little upon it. 
This great author then was ſo deſirous to keep me- 
taphyſicians in countenance, by keeping metaphylics 
in the rank of ſciences, that he reſolved at any rate 
to give them an object. As ſuch he aſlſigned the 
doctrine of formal cauſes: and indeed if he had ad- 
mitted the forms of Plato, forms entirely abſtracted 
from matter, theſe would have been imaginary ob- 
jects in his ſcheme of ſome ſcience more ſublime 
than phyſics. But theſe he rejects deſervedly, as 
theological ſpeculations that infected and corrupted 
the whole of Plato's natural philoſophy : fo that he 
left himſelf no forms to eſtabliſh as objects of meta- 
phyſics, but ſuch as muſt be diſcovered, if they are 
to be diſcovered, by phyſics; which he himſelt ad- 
raits in effect, when he ſays, that we may diſcover 
| them 
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them if we turn our eyes to action and uſe; that is, 
to the action and uſe of ſubſtances, whoſe forms are 
the ſpecies of things; and which he confirms, I 
think, by the examples he brings to explain this in- 
explicable doctrine, or rather unattainable ſcience. 
In default of this, that the learned chancellor might 
provide ſome object for metaphyſics, he eſtabliſhed 
the inquiſition, or reſearch of final cauſes as a ſe- 
cond. He ſhould not be much concerned, he ſays, 
if the order of this reſearch, that he would place 
among metaphyſics, and that has been placed uſual- 
ly among phyſics, were alone concerned. Now 
here I venture with fear and trembling, but I muſt 
venture, for the love of truth puſhes me on, to differ 
from this great man. The order according to which 
the doctrine of final cauſes is confined to the known 
phyſical province, inſtead of being tranſlated to a 
metaphyſical region, appears to me not only uſeful, 
but neceſſary to be preſerved, as well to advance real 
knowledge, as to prevent error, both philoſophical 
and theological. The more we proceed in the ſtud 

of nature, under the conduct of experimental philo- 
ſophy, the more diſcoveries we make and ſhall make 
of the infinite wiſdom as well as power of its au- 
thor. The ſtructure of the parts, the deſign and 
harmony of the whole, will be matter of perpetual 
aſtoniſhment, and ought to be a motive to the moſt 
devout adoration of that ſupreme, and incompre- 
henſible Being, of God the maker and preſerver of 
the univerſe. I ſaid the harmony and deſign, as well 
as the ſtructure; for beſides the admirable contriv- 
ance which appears in the bare ſtructure of all the 
bodies, animal bodies eſpecially, that ſurround us, 
as well as of our own, when we contemplate them 
without any regard to their diſtindion, wants, or 
uſes, there appears ſomething ſtill more admirable 
when we contemplate them in theſe reſpects. Some- 
times 
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times we can diſcover neither efficient nor final 
cauſe ; ſometimes, but more rarely, both. Some- 
times we diſcover the former, and the latter eſcapes 
our enquiry. Sometimes again the final cauſe is 
more obvious than the efficient, as in one of the in- 
ſtances brought by my Lord Bacon, for ſurely this 
final cauſe, that eye-laſhes were given to ſhadow and 
defend the eye, is much more evident than the effi- 
cient cauſe he aſſigns, or any other, perhaps, that can 
be affigned. But in all cafes where ſuch diſcoveries 
are made really, they are made by phyfical reſearches. 
When we proceed in the inveſtigation of them by 
the help of experimental philoſophy, we put our- 
ſelves under the conduct of God, who leads us by 
the knowledge of his works to the knowledge of 
himſelf. But when we abandon this method, and 
pretend by the ſtrength of our intelleQ to arrive at 
ſuperior ſcience, we put ourſelves under the conduct 
of imagination, the worſt guide a philoſopher can 
chuſe, and never ſo ſeducing, nor ſo dangerous as in 
the brighteſt genius. This remark is abundantly 
confirmed in general by the experience of all ages +. 


For 


+ It comes into my thoughts to mention, upon this occaſion, 
another opinion, which caſts a ridicule on all rehgion. Tf we are 
able to colle& any truth from our obſervations on the Mundane 
ſyſtem, beſides that of a ſelf-exiſtent and intelligent firſt cauſe of 
all things, it is that of final cauſes, The certainty we have of 
theſe makes part of the demonſtration of the other, and · is the 
ſublimeſt and moſt important ſpeculation in which natural philo- 
ſophy can terminate. I ſay terminate, becauſe the abſurdity of 
thoſe philoſophers, who, in the courſe of their enquiries, aſſigned ' 
final inſtead of phyſical cauſes, has been already expoſed. The 
abuſe which thoſe who profeſs theology in all religions make of 
final cauſes is of another kind, and may ſerve as a further exam- 
ple of the fantaſtical and profane notions which men aſſume hy- 
pothetically, when they carry their reaſonings about Tpirit- and 
ſpiritual things, without regard to what experience might teach 
them, up to the Divine nature and ceconomy. 

Mankind, in general, eſteem their ſpecies to be the final cauſe 


of the whole creation, and each ſociety or ſect of men is inſtruct- 
Vor. III. Ce ed 
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For theſe reaſons, which might be greatly extend- 
ed and inforced, I cannot ſubſcribe to the partition 
of ſcience which our famoũs Chancellor makes on 


ed to eſteem itſelf a principal, if not the ſole, object of Provi- 
dence. On this foundation even they, who never obſerved, per- 
haps, any of the numberleſs and aſtoniſhing inſtances of order, 
contrivance and deſign, which are obvious in the conftitution of 
things, aſcribe, and inſtruct others to aſcribe, every event that is 
produced, in the ordinary courſe of nature, to extraordinary in- 
terpolitions of God's immediate and particular providence, juſt as 
they may be {trained to ſuit prejudice, intereſt, vanity, and paſ- 
ſion. I necd not bring examples in proof. They will occur to 
you faſt enough, to ſhew how a doctrine, that ſhould increaſe our 
admiration of God's infinite wiſdom and power, and enliven all 
the acts of adoration that we direct to this incomprehenſible 
Being, plunges men by the abuſe they make, and a wrong appli- 
cation of it, into error and ſuperſtition. It 1s error proportion- 
ed to the comprehenſion of every mind, and to the vanity of every 
heart, It prevails, therefore, eaſily, and ſpreads from the higheſt 
down to the loweſt ranks of men. If the ridiculous queſtion, 
which Seneca puts in his book concerning Providence, “ nunquid 
% hoc quoque a Deo aliquis exigit, ut bonorum virorum etiam 
& fſarcinas ſervat 2? had been put to your pariſh clerk, he would 
have anfwered, I doubt not, with much holy aſſurance, in the 
affirmativy, and would have inſerted, among his anecdotes, ſome 
ſpecial e of wallets, and bundles providentially ſaved, or 
r-cover?2d. The Stoics are ridiculed, in Tully's academical quel- 
tions, for having low notions of the Divinity, and ſuch as ſuppoſ- 
d among the gods a worker like Myrmecides, who was famous in 
his time, as well as one Callicr "ates, for making bees, and flies, and 
ants, and other {mall inſects in ivory. The joke was unjuſtly ap- 
plied, as far as it was applied to this general poſition, that nothing 
could be without God, * cujus quidem vos majeſtatem deducitis,“ 

ſays the academician, * uſque ad apium, formicarumque perfee- 
„ tionem : ut etiam inter Deos Mrrmecides aliquis minutorum 
e opuſculorum fabricator fuiſſe videatur.” This joke on the 
Stoics was unpluloſophical and filly. But what advantage would 
this academician have taken over them, if he could have laid to 
their charge, not only that they made God the immediate \authoc 
of the leaſt as well as of the greateſt productions i in nature, but 
that they made him the efficient cauſe of every immoral ſentiment 
and action? He would have had then a large field, indeed, where- 
into exult, “in quo poſſit exultare oratio' But the Stoics, as 
abſurd and as ſuperſtitious as many of es opinions were, gave 
him no ſuch advantage, He muſt have waited till our age, to 
have lad us h a monſtrous opinion as this to combat among the 

p:vfeſloin of Theifm. 
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this occaſion. They, who have no pretenſions to be 
eſteemed natural philoſophers, profit in their ſeveral 
profeſſions of the diſcoveries which thele philoſophers 


make about efficient cauſes. Juſt ſo divines, or they 


who call themſelves metaphyſicians, may profit of 
thoſe which the ſame philoſophers make about final 
cauſes; and when they do ſo in ſuch a manner as to 
create and maintain in the minds of men, a due awe 
and reverence of the Supreme Being, theſe diſco— 
veries will be productive of the beſt, and nobleſt 
effects; far from being barren like virgins conſe- 
crated to God, as the Chancellor expreſſes himſelf, 
rather prettily than truly. Cauſarum finalium in- 
* quilitio ſterilis eſt, et tanquam virgo Deo conſecra- 
„ta nil parit.“ But ſtill there will be as little rea- 
ſon to advance, that the inveſtigation of final caules 
is a part of metaphyſics, or of theology, as there is 
to ſay, that the inveſtigation of efficient cauſes is the 
object of every profeſſion wherein ſome knowledge 
concerning them is employed. 

Now, though I cannot ſubſcribe to this partition 
of ſcience, nor think the order in which the reſearch 


of final cauſes is placed at all indifferent, yet I ſub- 


{cribe moſt readily to all that is ſaid in the ſame 
place againſt thoſe who ſubſtitute final in lieu of ef- 
ficient cauſes. Both are objects, but diſtinct objects 
of phyſics, and nothing can tempt men to confound 
them, but a ſort of lazineſs and vanity. By one they 


are led to decline ſome trouble, and by the other to 


hope to conceal their ignorance. We {hall not be 
at all uncharitable, in aſſigning ſuch motives to the 


two philowphers, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 


by this proceeding, in which they have been follow- 
ed, as in other abſurdities, by numbers. Plato had 
a luxuriant imagination, and a great flow of words. 
It colt him, therefore, much leſs to invent final 
cauſes, and to expatiate theologically upon them, 


than it would have done to puriue the diſcovery of 


eflicient cauſes by the ſlow and painful courſe of ex- 
GC3-: periments. 
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periments. Ariſtotle had great ſubtilty of genius, 
and the ſame ambition that made him think, like an 
Ottoman prince, to uſe my Lord Bacon's ſimile, that 
he could not reign ſecurely, unleſs he put all his bre- 
thren to death, made him think too, that he ought 
at any rate to maintain his pretenſions to univerſal 
knowledge. For this purpoſe he perplexed what he 
could not explain, and in the inſtance before us he 
diſcourſed logically about final cauſes, to conceal his 
ignorance of the efficient. I ſhould be unwilling to 
warfant any fact on the authority of Juſtin Martyr, 
on whom the idleſt tales were able to impoſe; but 
the bare report that ran in Greece concerning the 
death of this philoſopher, who was ſaid to have 
drowned himſelf in the Negropontic current, for 
ſhame that he had not diſcovered the cauſe of it, may 
ſerve to thew, that the character he has at this day, 
is the ſame which he had in his own age and coun- 
try. Upon the whole, it may 2 well be, that De- 
mocritus and others, whether Atheiſts, or Theiſts, 
who gave, or ſeemed to give no place to God, nor 
intelligence in the production of the phænomena, 
nor made any mention by conſequence of final cauſes; 
but applied themſelves wholly to the diſcovery 
of material efficient cauſes, might penetrate, for that 
very reaſon, deeper into natural philoſophy than they 
could have done, if they had recurred often to the 
wiſdom and power of God, like Plato, to thoſe of 
nature, like Ari/totle, and to final cauſes like both. 
This might be, and my Lord Bacon who tliinks ſo, 
and who approved this method of purſuing the ſtudy 
of phyſics, prepared, therefore, an apology for Des 
Cartes, long before this philoſopher wanted it. 
There is a paſſage in Plata which I ſhall have oc- 
caſion to quote, in another place, and to another 
purpoſe, where Socrates after reading a treatiſe of 
natural philoſophy which Anaxagcras had writ, ſneers 
at him, and complains, that he who afcribed the 
ſtructure of the univerſe to a ſupreme mind, labored 
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ſo much in the explanation of material, inſtead of 
diſcourſing about final cauſes. "This paſſage would 
prove beyond diſpute, it any proof was wanting, 
that Plato introduced, or ſupported at leaſt by the 
authority of Socrates, the abſurd cuſtom of ſubſtitut- 
ing final intentional cauſes in the place of mechanical 
and material; and that philoſophers, who were as 
ood Theiſts as himſelf, though they did not affect 
2 much theology, purſued the ſtudy of nature in the 
ſame method as the materialiſts, though they aſſerted 

an intelligent firſt cauſe, which the others denied. 
The truth is, that neither theſe philoſophers, nor 
even the others could proceed in the inveſtigation of 
material cauſes, without diſcovering ſometimes the 
.intentional, final cauſes of things ; becauſe the lat- 
ter are often, though not always, ſo plainly pointed 
out by the former, that he who does not ſee them 
muſt ſhut his eyes on purpoſe. When they are not 
thus plainly pointed out, it is vain preſumption to 
pretend to account for them: and Socrates would 
have had no reaſon to complain, if a naturaliſt, a 
ſtranger to Athens, looking at him in his priſon, and 
ſeeing him fettered and chained, had ſhewn how it 
came to paſs that he could not walk, and that he 
could fit, without preſuming to determine why he 

was there. | 

To conclude and wind up this ſection; there is 
no ſtudy, after that of morality, which deſerves the 
application of the human mind, ſo much as that of 
natural philoſophy, and of the arts and ſciences 
which ſerve to promote it. The will of God, in the 
conſtitution of our moral ſyſtem, is the object of one. 
His infinite wiſdom and power, that-are manifeſted 
in the natural ſyſtem of the univerſe, are the object 
of the other. One is the immediate concern of every 
man, and lies therefore within the reach of every 
man. The other does fo too, as far as our immedi- 
ate wants require, and far enough to excite awe and 
veneration of a ſupreme Being in every SI 
mind, 
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mind. But further than this, a knowledge of phy- 
ſical nature is not the immediate and neceſſary con- 
cern of every man; and therefore a further enquiry 
into it becomes the labor of a few, though the fruits 
of this enquiry be to the advantage of many. Diſ- 
coveries of uſe in human lite have been ſometimes 
made; but theſe fruits in general conſiſt chiefly in 
the gratification of curioſity. Their acquiſition, 
therefore, is painful: and when all that can be ga- 
thered are gathered, the crop will be ſinall. Should 
the human ſpecies exiſt a thouſand generations more, 
and the ſtudy of nature be carried on through all of 
them with the ſame application, a little more partt- 
cular knowledge of the apparent propertics of matter, 
and of the ſenſible principles and laws of motion 
might be acquired: more phænomena might be diſ- 
covered, and a few more of thoſe links, perhaps, 
which compoſe the great immeaſurable chain of 
cauſes and effects that deſcends from the throne of 

30d. But human ſenſe, which can alone furniſh 
the materials of this knowledge, continuing the ſame, 
the want of ideas, the want of adequate ideas would 
make it to the laſt impracticable to penetrate into 
the great ſecrets of nature, the real eſſences of ſub- 
ſtances, and the primary cauſes of their action, their 
paſhon, and all their operations; ſo that mankind 
would ceaſe to be, without having acquired a com- 
plete and real knowledge of the world they inha- 
bited, and of the bodies they wore in it. 


SECTION IV. 


Having now ſaid all that occurs to me at preſent, 
concerning our complex ideas of ſubſtances, whoſe 
architypes are without us, I proceed to take ſome 
further notice than has been yet taken by me, of our 
other complex ideas and notions which are ſaid to 
have their architypes within us, and which may be 
ſaid, I think, more properly in the ſame ſenſe to be 

architypes 
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architypes themſelves. Nor ts this the ſole diffe- 
rence, by which they are diſtinguiſhed from the for- 
mer. "Thoſe of ſubſtances are received by the mind 
in its paſſive, theſe are framed by the mind in its 
active ſtate. They are framed by the mind as the 
mind has need of them, and theretore on no ſubjects 
ſo much as on thoſe that regard the thoughts, the 
opinions, the affections, the paſſions, and the aCti- 
ons of mankind. The architypes of our ideas of 
ſubſtances exiſt whether our minds perceive them 
or not. Theſe being architypes themſelves, and hav- 
ing no exiſtence out of the mind, have no permanent 
exiſtence any where, not even in the mind; for 
there they exiſt no longer than whilit they are the 
immediate objects of thought. They ceaſe to exiſt, 
when they ceaſe to be perceived. But the mind, 
having once made them, they recall them into be- 
ing, and employ them to facilitate the acquiſition 
and communication of knowledge. It is true indeed, 
and it has been obſerved already, that nature ſeems 
to obtrude, or obtrudes even the complex ideas of 
modes and relations upon us, as well as thoſe of 
ſubſtances. But ſtill there is a plain difference be- 
tween the two caſes, which mult be a little more and 
more preciſely developed, than has been in the ſe- 
cond ſection. Both are leſſons, but different leſſons 
of nature. Senſe alone is immediately concerned in 
one, whether we receive by it the firſt impreſſions of 
outward objects, or whether we correct and deter- 
mine the ideas theſe impreſſions have given us. But 
intellect is immediately and principally concerne | in 
the other. Intellect ſerves in the uſe and application 
of ideas acquired by ſenſe, but has no fhare in fram- 
ing them. Intellect, on the other hand, has always 
an immediate and principal ſhare, and 1s ſometimes 
alone employed in framing our complex ideas and 
notions of modes and relations. Thus, for inſtance, 
to mention a ſimple as well as a mixed mode; when. 

| we 
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we obſerve certain terminations of finite extenſion, 
or certain proceedings of men to men, the leſſon of 
nature does not conſiſt in this, that theſe are patterns 
by which, and according to which the ideas or noti- 
ons we ſpeak of, are tramed, without any ſhare 
taken by the mind except that of perception; but 
it conſiſts rather in giving hints, if J may ſay ſo, 
which are vague, and neither determined nor claſſed, 
like our idcas of ſubſtances; and the mind, taking 
theſe hints, frames by the exerciſe of its diſcerning, 
compounding, and comparing taculties, theſe ideas 
or intentions. The terminations of extenſion, that 
are ſeen by us, produce ideas no doubt; but I chuſe 
on this occaſion to deſign them as hints, becauſe 
they do not ſo much give, as ſuggeſt the ideas which 
the mind frames by conſidering theſe terminations 
of the extreme parts of extenſion, both diſtinctly, 
and relatively. Confuſed appearances of this ſort 
{trike the ſenſes, but the ideas of particular figures, 
as well as the general notion of figure, may be 
framed independently of theſe ſenſations by the 
mind. In like manner, an action which we ſee per- 
formed, as in the caſe of killing mentioned above, 
gives an idea no doubt; but this idea, in the reſpe& 
in which it is conſidered here, is nothing more than 
a hint to the mind, that paſſes from a bare percep- 
tion of the action to contemplate of the cireumſtan- 
ces of it, and all the relations both of the action, and 
of the actors, and ſo frames by reflection, without 
the concurrence of ſenſation, ideas and notions of 
another kind, both particular and general. This is 
the great intellectual province, wherein our minds 
range with much freedom, and often with exorbi- 
tant licence, in the purſuit of real or imaginary 
ſcience. We add ideas to ideas, and notions to no- 
tions of all theſe; we acquire at length ſuch a multi- 
tude as aſtoniſhes the mind itſelf, and is beth for 
number and yariety inconceivable, 

| When 
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When we take ſuch a general view of human 
knowledge, and repreſent to ourſelves all the objects 
that our minds purſue, and in the purſuit whereof 
we pretend not only to reaſon on leſs or greater 
grounds of probability, but moſt commonly to de- 
monſtrate, we are apt to entertain an high opinion, 
and to make extravagant encomiums of our inte]. 
let, But when we enter into a ſerious and impartial 
detail concerning this knowledge, and analyſe care- 
fully what the great pretenders to it have given and 
give us daily for knowledge, we ſhall be obliged to 
confeſs, that the human intellect is rather a rank than 
a fertile ſoil, barren without due culture, and apt 
to ſhoot up tares and weeds with too much. By 
ſuch combinations of ideas as I have been mention. 
ing, we ſhorten and facilitate the operations of our 
minds, as well as the communication of our thoughts, 
Our knowledge becomes general, and our intelle& 
ſeems to be leſs dependent on ſenſe. From which 
obſervations philoſophers have entertained falſe no- 
tions of what they call pure intellect, and have flat- 
tered themſelves that they could extend their know- 
ledge, by the power the mind exerciſes in framin 
complex ideas and notions, very far beyond the 
narrow bounds to which it 1s limited by ſimple 
ideas, over which the mind has not the leaſt original 
power, and which mult therefore, let the mind com- 
poſe, combine, and abſtract them as it pleaſes (for 
it cannot make any), determine the extent of our 
complex ideas and notions. 

But, beſides the limitations impoſed on the mind 
by the human conſtitution, there is another w hich 
we ourſelyes muſt impoſe on it, if we defire to com- 
bine our ideas and our notions ſo as to obtain, by 
their means, real and uſeful knowledge. It is the 
more neceſſary to inſiſt on this limitation, becauſe 
philoſophers have not only neglected it too much in 


practice, but endeavored to eſtabliſh opinions incon- 


kitent 
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ſiſtent with it. Obſerve the chain of theſe opinions. 
The human mind 1s a participation of the Divine 
mind, or an emanation from it, or ſomething very 
analogous to it. The eſſences of things do not de- 
pend on God; tor it they did, things might be poſ- 
{ible and impoſſible at the ſame time according to his 
will, which implies contradiction. The Divine in- 
telligence is the ſcene of all things poſſible: but 
though the Divine will be the ſource of actuality, 
it is not ſo of poſſibility. Poſſibility and impoſlibi- 
lity are fixed natures, independent on God. The 
knowledge of things poſſible, independently of their 
exittence, is ablolute knowledge. The knowledge 
of things actual, in conſequence of their exiſtence, 
is relative knowledge. Ihe human mind is capable 
of both. Philoſophers may, theretore, contemplate 
the intelligible natures, the fixed and unalterable 
eſſences of things, whether the will of God deter- 
mines them to actual exiſtence or not. Philoſophers 
may reaſon therefore not only {rom their own ſyſtem, 
that of actuality ; but from God's, that of poſlibi- 
lity. Thefe opinions, ſome of which are nearly true, 
others of which are abſolutely falſe, and all of which 
are liable to much abuſe, have been advanced: and 
theſe, and others of the ſame kind, are the neceſſary 
{oundations of the moit ſublime metaphyſics. Let 
us deſcend from imaginary heights ; place ourſelves 
on the human level, and conſider from thence what 
this part of human knowledge i 13, concerning which 
we are now to ſpeak, and from whence, and how it 
ariſes. 

It has been obſerved, in ſpeaking of that part of 
natural philoſophy which contemplates ſubſtances, 
that we muſt never loſe ſight of experience, if we 
aim at acquiring real knowledge. Bat we may go 
further on as good grounds, and aſilirm, that the 
fame rule mult be followed in that other part of na- 
tural philoſophy (tor ſuch it is if it be any thing) 
which contemplates mind; and in all our general 
or 
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or abſtract reaſonings about moral or other matters. 
I am far from ſaying that we ſhould not reaſon about 
things poſſible, as well as things actual, or that we 
ſhould exclude every thing hypothetical out of our 
reaſonings. I know too well, that probability is our 
lot oftener than certainty. But this I ſay, that we 
ſhould never reaſon about the firſt, except under the 
direction of the laſt, and much leſs in contradiction 
to the laſt. God's knowledge precedes all exiſtence. 
All exiſtence proceeds from his knowledge and his 
will. He made things actual, becauſe he knew 
them, and why ſhould I not ſay becauſe he made 
them poſſible? But we poor creatures ſhould not be 
able to gueſs at things poſlible, if we did not take 
our riſe from things actual. Human knowledge is 
ſo entirely and ſolely derived from actual being, that 
without actual being, we thould not have even one 
of thoſe ſimple ideas, whereot all the complex ideas 
and abſtract notions that turn our heads are com- 
poſed. Theſe complex ideas and abſtract notions, 
to be materials of general and real knowledge, muſt 
have a conformity with exiſtence. They muſt be 
true, not in an idle metaphyſical ſenſe, that they are 
really what they are; but in this ſenſe, that they are 
true repreſentations of actual, or of ſuch poſlible 
exiſtence, as experience leaves us no 100m to doubt 
may become actual. 

That this is agreeable to the common ſenſe of 
mankind undebauched with philoſophy or ſuperſti- 
tion, the univerſal practice of mankind may ſerve to 
convince us. The human mind is able to frame 
many complex ideas and abſtract notions to which 
no names have been aſſigned in any language, be- 
cauſe they have not been brought into uſe among any 
people. Many other complex ideas and abſtract no- 
tions have names aſſigned to them in one language, 
and are in uſe among one people, and have no ſuch 
names, nor are in any ſuch uſe among another. 
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What ſhall we fay is the reaſon of ſuch obvious 
matters of fact? The reaſon appears to me to be 
plainly this. Men are determined to frame theſe 
complex ideas, and abſtract notions, by the want 
they have of them: and the want they have of them 
ariſes from hence, that they obſerve cambinations of 
beings, of actions, of modes, and relations to exiſt, 
relatively to which they could neither think, dif. 
courſe, nor act, all which it is often either their in. 
clination, their intereſt or their duty to do, unlefs 
they applied their minds to the framing of ſuch ideas 
and notions. Men form, therefore, no where com- 
plex ideas and notions of combinations of this kind, 
which they have obſerved to exiſt no where as in the 
firſt caſe. Nor do they form them always where 
fuch combinations do exiſt ; though they are not 
enough obſerved to have the want of theſe ideas, and 
notions perceived as in the fecond caſe. Theſe ideas 
and notions are ſo neceſlary to the improvement of 
knowledge, that as we proceed in acquiring, and 
communicating it by the employment of ſome, ſo 
the knowledge we acquire makes it neceſſary in every 
ſtep we advance to frame, and to employ more, that 
we may proceed further. 

It is reaſonable to beheve that the firſt of men had 
framed no ideas nor notions of jealouſy, envy, an- 
ger, malice, treachery, and murder in paradiſe, nor 
perhaps out of it, before Cain flew Abel. Then, no 
doubt, he framed all theſe, and thofe of aſſaſſination 
and fratricide beſides, and invented words to ſignify 
them as he had invented names for all the beaſts of 
the field, and fowls of the air, when they paſſed in 
review before him. Since the days of Adam, and his 
unhappy fall, as the number and the iniquity of his 
poſterity encreaſed, ſo has their experience : and 
therefore legiſlators and the founders. of common- 
wealths, and all thoſe who have civilized and inſtruct- 
ed mankind, have been careful to obferve the beha- 
vior and the dealings of men with one another in the 
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ſame, and in different ſocieties. They have remark- 
ed the circumſtances, and the conſequences of eve 

action relatively to the happineſs and unhappineſs of 
mankind. Thoſe of one fort have been termed vir- 
tues, thoſe of the other vices : and as theſe virtues 
and vices have ariſen, and have offered themſelves 
to obſervation, the ſame perſons, political and moral 
philoſophers, have proceeded in determining com- 
plex ideas or notions of them, and in marking the 
ſeveral combinations by diſtin names, in order to 
promote the practice of virtue, and to reſtrain vice 
by improving the natural ſanctions of rewards and 

uniſhments. 

Thus then the principles of the law of nature 
and of civil juriſprudence have been collected a poſ- 
teriori, by experience and obſervation : and the ſame 
method ſhould be taken in every part of philoſophy, 
though I have inſiſted particularly on this alone. 
We ſhould not ſuffer, much leſs encourage, imagi- 
nation to rove in the ſearch of truth. To know 
things as they are, is to know truth. To know them 
as they may be, is to guels at truth. Judgment and 
obſervation guide to one, imagination and ſpecula- 
tion to the other. 'To know them as they are, the 
mind muſt be conſtantly intent to frame its ideas and 
notions after that great original, nature; for though 
theſe ideas and notions are properly and uſefully 
framed by the mind, that they may ſerve as archi- 
types by which we reaſon, and according to which 
we judge, yet muſt all the parts of them be taken 
from nature, and no otherwiſe put together than 
nature warrants. As well may the painter copy the 

features of a face on which he never looks, by pure 
gueſs, as the philoſopher frame his ideas and notions 
of nature, phyſical and moral, by pure intellect. 
One may draw a metaphyſical man, and the other 
invent a metaphyſical hypotheſis. But the features 
of the picture, and the ideas and notions of the ſyſ- 
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tera, being taken from imaginary not real exiſtence, 
the picture will be the picture of no body, and the 
ſyſtem the ſyſtem of nothing. Nay, there is ſtill a 
worſe conſequence that follows often, becauſe it is 
almoſt unavoidable. Imagination ſubmitted to judg- 
ment will never go beyond knowledge founded on 
experience, or high probability immediately deduci- 
ble from it. But when i imaginations naturally warm, 
and excited by a ſtrong deſire of being diſtinguiſhed, 
break looſe from this controul, though the poſſible 
man, and the poſlible ſyſtem may be ſo compoſed as 
to contain nothing abſolutely impoſſible, yet they 
may contain ſomething monſtrous, like thoſe pro- 
ductions wherein nature deviates from her regular 
courſe. Whenever this happens, and it has often 
happened in philoſophy, it muſt not be deemed a 
jot leſs ablurd to take theſe ideas and notions for 
real architypes, or the ſyſtem they compoſe for a 
{vitem of real knowledge, than it would be to take 
ſuch monſtrous productions for the architypes of any 
lpecies. 

This proceeding is the more dangerous, becauſe 
we may accuſtom our minds to contemplate chimeras 
till they grow familiar to us, and pals for realities. 
Aſter which we ſhall not fail to reaſon from them, 
and to controul even what is, by what imagination 
has told us may be. Ihe very reverſe ſhould be our 
practice. All that we imagine may be, ſhould be 
compared over and over with the things that are : 
and until ſuch a compariſon and analyſe has been 
well and ſufficiently made, all argumentation is im- 
pertinent. We can frame ideas of a Centaur or an 
Hipogryph. No contradiction is implied by ranking 
them among poſhble beings. - We can ſhew (herein 
theſe complex ideas agree: Sd diſagree. We can rea- 
ſon, frame propoſitions, affirm, and deny concern- 
ing them; but yet every man who is not out of his 
lenics will confeſs, I ſuppoſe, that theſe ideas are 
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fantaſtical, and that it is, therefore, abſurd to reaſon 
about them. They are fantaſtical becauſe their 
ſuppoſed architypes do not exilt. The reaſoning 
about them is abſurd, becauſe it is abſurd to reaſon 
about ſubſtances that are not actual, though they 
may be pollible. | 

But I aſk, is it a jot leſs abſurd to frame ideas, 
and notions, of mixed modes and relations, any 
otherwiſe than experience ſhews us that nature war- 
rants to do? Mr. Locke has obſerved truly, that 
mixed modes are made for the moſt part out of 
<« the imple ideas of thinking, and motion, where- 
<« in all action is comprehended, and out of that of 
© power, from whence we conceive all action to 
& proceed.” Now if this be fo, is it not evident 
that mixed modes, how much ſo ever mixed, are re- 
ſolvable, and ſhould be analyſed into ideas lefs com- 
plex, and theſe ultimately into ſimple ideas? Is it 
not evident that whether we conſ1der intellectual or 
corporeal agency, whether we frame mixed modes 
of powers as modifications of thought and motion, 
or whether we confider them only for want of bein 
able to do more, in the actions they produce; is it 
not evident that we mult have recourſe to all theſe 
occaſions to exiſtence, cxiitence of powers and acti- 
ons, or of actions at lealt ? 

The example of power and action, which I em- 
ploy in ſpeaking of mixed modes, is equally appli- 
cable to the caſe of relations, among which that 
of cauſe and effect is one of the moſt conſiderable, 
as it is the relation, concerning which the mind of 
man is the moſt curious to acquire knowledge. All 
our ideas of relation are framed by the compariſon 
the mind makes of one idea with another: as theſe 
ideas therefore are fantaſtical or real, ſo our ideas 
of their relations, how juſtly ſoever the mind makes 
the compariſon, are in effect fantaſtical or real tog. 
The compariſon therefore mult be not only that of 
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ideas with ideas, but that of ideas with the objects 
of them, with things. This recourſe to exiſtence is 
ſo truly the only ſure rule by which we can frame 
our ideas in ſuch a manner as to make them proper 
materials of real human knowledge at leaſt, that it 
is, I ſuppoſe, a miſtake moſt commonly when we: 
are thought to frame fantaſtical ideas of relations, 
by a wrong compariſon of real ideas. I ſuppoſe we 
ſhall find on ſuch occaſions, if we obſerve cloſely, 
that the fantaſtical idea of relation does not ariſe ſo 
much from a wrong compariſon of real ideas which 
the mind contemplates, as from a voluntary or invo- 
luntary corruption of the reality of theſe ſuppoſed 
real ideas. 

I fay voluntary or involuntary, becauſe philoſo- 
phers are apt to make complex ideas and notions of 
all kinds, not only wantonly, but unfairly. Theſe 
ideas and notions thould be compoſed in order to 
aſſiſt the mind in forming opinions, or acquiring 
knowledge. But it is obvious to obſervation, that 
men begin very often by forming ſtrange opinions, 
or by taking them on truſt ; and afterwards put to- 
gether inconſiſtent and inadequate ideas, which they 
ſuppoſe to be both conſiſtent and adequate, in order 
to frame ſuch ideas of mixed modes and relations, 
as may help them to impoſe, or defend their opinions 
with ſome appearance of plauſibility. The mind 
wanders eaſily ; and is eaſily, more eaſily led into er- 
ror about modes and relations, than about ſubſtances: 
and error about the former, may be concealed better, 
and defended more plauſibly by metaphyſical chicane, 
than about the latter. Let us Keep our minds, 
therefore, conſtantly intent on thoſe criterions which 
our phyſical and moral ſyſtems hold out to us: 
and if by ſurpriſe, inadvertency, or prepoſſeſſion, 
we have been led too far from them, let us re- 
turn to them as the oracles of truth. For want 
of doing one or the other, into what extravagant 
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or theological ſcience, have not men been car- 
ried? You give us philoſophy in a poetical drels. 
You adorn, but do not diſguiſe, and much leſs 
corrupt the truth. There are who have given 
us mere poetry in a philoſophical dreſs : and, I 
think, you mult admit that Plato, Malebranche, 
and a good friend of ours, to inſtance in none of in- 
ferior note, are as truly poets as Homer and you. 
In a word, the boaſted power of framing complex 
ideas, and abſtract notions, will be found, as it is 
exerciſed, to be ſo far from ſhewing the great force 
and extent of human intelle&, and from raifing man 
up to divinity, that it will ſhew, on the contrary, how 
weak and how confined this intellect is, and ſink 
him down, if you will allow me ſuch an expreſſion, 
into that animality above which he affects ſo vainly 
to riſe, 

This now, whereof we have taken ſome view in 
ſeveral of its branches, is that noble fund of ideas 
from whence all our intellectual riches are derived. 
The mind of man does often what princes and ſtates 
have done. It gives a currency to braſs and copper 
coined in the ſeveral philoſophical and theological 
mints, and raiſes the value of gold and filver above 
that of their true ſtandard. But the ſucceſs of this 
expedient is much alike in both caſes. In different 
ſects, as in different ſtates, the impoſition paſſes; but 
none are the richer for it. 

One great advantage that has been reaped ſince 
the reſurrection of letters, and ſince the improve- 
ments of modern philoſophy in the ſtudy of nature 
intellectual and corporeal, has been this, that men 
have diſcerned their ignorance better than they did 
in the days of ignorance, and that they have diſco- 
vered more and more of it, as they have advanced 
in knowledge. A great part of this diſcovery 1s that 
of the limitation as well as imperfection of our ſim- 
ple and complex ideas and notions. Limited and 
Vo“. III. D d imperfect 
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imperfect they are, no doubt, and yet it would be 
well for us if they had no other defect. Another, 
and, on many occaſions, a greater belongs to them; 
for, even in the narrow compals to which they ex- 
tend, they are apt to fluctuate and vary: ſo that be- 
ſides the difficulty of determining them well, there is 
that of preſerving the determination of them ſteadily 
in our minds. He, who is attentive to do ſo, mult 
acknowledge the difficulty he finds of this ſort even 
in his private meditations. But the difficulty en- 
creaſes vaſtly when he is to communicate theſe 
ideas and notions in diſcourſe or writing, and 
above all it he is obliged to enter the liſts of diſputa- 
tion. 

Our complex ideas being aſſemblages of ſimple 
ideas, that have often no other connection except 
that which the mind gives them, we might be eaſily 
led to conceive the difficulty of this taſk by a bare 
reflection on the weakneſs of memory, and if I ma 
ſay ſo, on the ſeeming caprice of this faculty, be- 
fore we were made ſenſible of. it by repeated experi- 
ences. The ideas that are lodged there begin to fade 
almoſt as ſoon as they are framed. They are conti- 
nually ſlipping from us, or ſhifting their . ; and 
if the objects that excited fome did not often renew 
them, and if we had not a power to recall others be- 
fore they are gone too far out of the mind, we ſhould 
loſe our ſimple, and much more our complex ideas, 
and all our notions would become confuſed and ob- 
ſcure. The mind would be little more than a chan- 
nel through which ideas and notions glided from 
entity into nonentity. But our caſe is not ſo bad. 
They are often renewed, and we can recall them as 
often as we pleaſe. There is, however, a difference 
between the renewing of them, and the recalling of 
them. When ideas are renewed by the ſame objects 
that excited them firſt in the mind, they are renewed 
ſuch as they were. The light and heat of the ſun 
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will cauſe the ſame ſenfations, and ſtronger perhaps 
of the ſame kind, in the man who has not ſeen one 
nor felt the other in many years, than they cauſed in 
him formerly. Juſt ſo any operation or aflection 
of the mind, which has been long unperceived, will 
appear the ſame it uſed to appear to our inward 
ſenſe, when it is perceived a- new by reflection. But 
when we are forced to recall our complex ideas, the 
caſe is not the ſame, at leaſt when they are ſuch as 
are not in common uſe. Thoſe of mixed modes and 
relations, for inſtance, that philoſophers ſometimes 
employ, and to which the mind ſcarce ever adverts 
on other occaſions, may well receive ſome alteration 
even when they are recalled readily, though this al- 
teration 1s the leis perceptible, perhaps, on account 
of that very readineſs with which they are recalled. 
But when they are recalled with difficulty, and drag- 
ged back ſlowly; as it were, and by pieces and par- 
cels into the mind, it is no wonder if they receive 
much greater alteration. They are then in ſome ſort 
recompounded, and though this may be for the bet- 
ter as well as for the worſe, yet ſtill they vary, and 
every variation of them begets ſome uncertainty 
and confuſion in our reaſoning. Thus it muſt be, 
when beſides our ſimple ideas, ſuch numberleſs 
colledions of ſimple and complex ideas, and 
ſuch numberleſs combinations of all theſe into 
notions, are to be held together and to be pre- 
ſerved in their order by ſo weak a mental faculty as 
that of retention. 

Names indeed are given to ſignify all our ideas 
and all our notions to ourſelves and to others, and 
to help the memory in meditation as well as in du- 
courſe, When they are aſſigned to complex ideas, 
they are meant as knots according to the very proper 
image Mr. Locke gives of them, to tie each ſpecific 
bundle of ideas together: and in theſe reſpetts they 
are not only uſeful, but neceſſary. It happens, how- 
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ever, that names, far from having theſe effects, 
have ſuch very often as are quite contrary to theſe. 
Whilſt we retain the names of complex ideas and 
notions, we imagine that we retain the ideas and no- 
tions; but the ideas and notions ſhift and va 
whilſt the names remain the ſame. The ſcene of the 
mind, like a moving picture, muſt be governed 
with attention, that it may bring into our view the 
images we want, and as we want them. Otherwiſe 
ideas that are foreign to our actual train of thinking 
will frequently ruſh into our thoughts, and become 
objects of them whether we will or no. But there is 
another and a greater miſchief which will flow from 
this conſtitution. of the mind, unleſs the utmoſt at- 
tention be employed, and often when it is. The 
former is a ſort of violence, which cannot be offered 
unperceived, and may be therefore reſiſted. This 
that I am going to mention ſteals ſo filently upon us, 
that we do not perceive it very often even when it 
has worked its effeck. When we recall our ideas 
and notions, whether this be done with eaſe or difh- 
culty, we review them in ſome fort: and it they 
are more liable to have been altered, we have a bet- 
ter chance for perceiving any alteration that may 
have been made in the determination of them. But 
when the ideas and notions we want preſent them- 
ſelves, as it were of themſelves, to the mind, under 
their uſual names and appearances, we are apt to 
employ them without examination, and perhaps we 
advert very often to nothing more than the word by 
which we are uſed to ſignify them. In this manner 
our ideas and notions become unſteady impercepti- 
bly, and I would not anſwer that ſomething may 
not happen to me of this kind, even in writing this 
eſſay, though I am on my guard againſt it. How 


much more mult it happen to thoſe who are not thus 
on their guard ? 
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Every man imagines that his ideas and notions are 
his own in every ſenſe, but every man almoſt de- 
ceives himſelf in this caſe. When we learn the 
names of complex ideas and notions, we ſhould ac- 
cuſtom the mind to decompound them, as I believe 
it has been obſerved already, that we may verify 
theſe, and ſo make them our own, as well as learn 
to compound others. But very few are at this trou- 
ble, and the general turn of education 1s contrived 
to keep men from —_ it. Bred to think as well 
as ſpeak by rote, they furniſh their minds, as the 
furniſh their houſes or cloath their bodies, with the 
fancies of other men, and according to the mode of 
the age and country. They pick up their ideas and 
notions in common converſation, or in their ſchools. 
The firſt are always ſuperficial, and both are com- 
monly falſe. Theſe are defects in the firſt determi- 
nation of our 1deas and notions, and if we join to 
theſe the obſtinacy and negligence that become ha- 
bitual in moſt men, we ſhall find no reaſon to be 
ſurprized that abſurd opinions are tenaciouſly em- 
braced, and wildly and inconſiſtently defended. 
Uniformity of ideas in error would have, at leaſt, 
this advantage : error would be more eaſily detected 
and more eftectually exploded. | 

But ſuppoſing the contrary of all this, ſuppoſing 
our ideas and notions to have been determined truly, 
and preſerved ſteadily, we muſt not flatter ourſelves, 
that we are quite ſecure againſt the evil conſequence 
that is obſerved in this place to flow from the imper- 
fect conſtitution of the human mind. The very 
temper of the mind, a little too much remiſſneſs, 
or a little too much agitation, affections that are 
grown up, or paſſions that are inflamed, may occa- 
ſion ſome alteration in our ideas and notions, in 
the very mement that we employ them. If it be 
imall, it will be unperceived by us, If it be great, 

ine 
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the affection or paſſion that cauſed it will excule it, 
perhaps juſtify it to us. But however ſmall and al- 
moſt imperceptible, even to a cool mind that is on 
its guard againſt its own weaknels, ſuch alterations 
may be, each in itſelf; yet beſides that, each of 
them may produce others, each of them, though 
ſmall in the 1dea or notion, may. become of great 
conſequence in the courle of that reaſoning, wherein 
this idea or notion 1s frequently employed, or which 
turns perhaps upon it. A few ideas, or parts of 
ideas, that flip out of the bundle of covetouſneſs, 
make it the bundle of frugality: and a few added 
to that of frugality, make it the bundle of cove- 

touſneſs. 
Thus it happens when we diſcourſe with ourſelves. 
But when we diſcourſe with others, the difficulty 
doubles ; for beſides that of maintaining a ſteady 
determination of our own ideas and notions, we 
have the additional difhculty very often of commu- 
nicating, and always of maintaining the ſame ſteady 
determination in thoſe of another. This is our 
caſe ; that of every one in his turn, not only when 
mixed modes and relations, but in ſome degree, 
even when : ſubſtances are our objects: and I per- 
ſuade myſelf that you have been more than once 
ready to laugh or cry, in the midſt of ſeveral rati- 
onal creatures, who talked of things quite different, 
called them by the ſame names, and imagined that 
they talked of the ſame things. The choirs of birds 
who whiſtle and ſing, or ſcream at one another, or 
the herds of beaſts who bleat and lowe, or chatter 
and roar at one onother, have juſt as much meaning, 
and communicate it juſt as well, At leaſt I preſume 
ſo, for I can affirm of no ſpecies but my own. All 
of them ſeem to have ideas, and theſe ſeem often 
to be better determined in the birds and beaſts, 
than in men. All of them ſeem to have, in theſe 
loud converſations, ſome general meaning. But 
none 
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none of them ſeem to have that preciſion, order, 
and connection of ideas and notions, which can 
alone make up rational diſcourſe. | „ 

Such is the common converſation, ſuch the ordi- 
nary correſpondence of men with one another. Such 
too for the moſt part are all the public diſcourſes 
that are held, and the ſolemn harangues of the pul- 
pit. But the matter grows ſtill worſe when any 
controverly is concerned, Though truth be one, 
and every neceſſary truth be obvious enough, yet 
that there muſt be various opinions about it among 
creatures conſtituted as we are, is as certain as that 
there are ſuch opinions. Truth however is ſeldom 
the object, as reaſon is ſeldom the guide; but every 
man's pride, and every man's intereſt requires, that 
both ſhould be thought to be on his fide. From 
hence all theſe diſputes, both public and private, 
which render the ſtate of ſociety a ſtate of warfare, 
the warfare of tongues, pens and ſwords. In that 
of the two firſt, with which alone we have to do 
here, diſputes become conteſts for ſuperiority be- 
tween man and man, and party and party, inſtead of 
being what they ſhould be, compariſons of opinions, 
of facts and reaſons ; by which means cach fide goes 
off with triumph, and every diſpute 1s a drawn bat- 
tle. This is the ordinary courſe of controverſy, not 
among the vulgar alone, but among ſage philoſo- 
phers and pious divines, whoſe conduct is not more 
edifying than that of the vulgar. Will it be pre- 
tended that the ſchools of religion and learning 
have, in this reſpect, any advantage over other 
public aſſemblies, over coffee-houſes and taverns ? 
If it is, we may ſafely deny it; becauſe we can 
eaſily prove the contrary. In vain will it be argued, 
that men who have much learning, and who are 
accuſtomed to. inveſtigate, and to fix the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe and momentous truths, muſt of courſe, and 


even without ſuperior parts, be better able nicely to. 
diſcern, 
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diſcern, to determine, and to compare and to con- 
nect ideas and notions, than thoſe who neither poſ- 
ſeſs the fame learning and the ſame habits, nor have 
the ſame art of reaſoning. This may be in ſome 
reſpects true, but upon the whole it is not ſo: and 

a plain man would overwhelm the ſcholar who 
ſhould hold this language, by ſhewing, in numerous 
inſtances, the weakneſs of the human mind, that of 
this very ſcholar perhaps in ſome; the narrow con- 
fines, and in them the inſtability of our ideas and 
notions, the impertinence of logic, the futility of 
metaphyſics, the blaſphemy of divinity, and the 
fraud of diſputation. 

The beſt, and even ſuch as paſs for the faireſt 
controverſial writers, improve by artifice the natural 
infirmity of the human mind, and do on purpoſe 
what 1s here lamented as an evil not always to be 
avoided. They confound ideas, and perplex the 
ſignifications of their ſigns, ſo as may ſerve belt the 
intention, not of diſcovering truth, but of having 
the laſt word in the diſpute. This practice is ſo 
common, and eſpecially where favorite intereſts, and 
on their accounts favorite tenets, are concerned, that 
I think no writings of this ſort can be produced, 
wherein it is not employed, more or leſs, on both 
ſides. How indeed ſhould it be otherwiſe, when 
{kill in diſputation 1s eſteemed a great part of learn- 
ing, and the moſt ſcandalous frauds are applauded 
under the name of ſubtilty? Whatever excites men 
to 1t, whether pride or ſelf-intereſt, or habitual and 
inveterate prepoſſeſſion and bigotry, by which they 
are induced to think, that the worſt means may be 
employed to ſerve the beſt cauſe, which is always the 
cauſe they have embraced, it is fraud ſtill. It is 
pious fraud, if you pleaſe: I would rather call it 
theological ; but the Doctor who ſhifts the idea, and 
keeps the word appropriated to it, that he may ſerve 
any purpoſe, is as arrant a cheat as the faint who in- 


' terpreted 


; 
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terpreted the ſame paſſage of ſcripture in different 
ſenſes, according to the difterent opinions his ortho- 
doxy required him to oppole. We may lament the 
imperfections of the human mind, we may blame 
thoſe who do not give their attention to frame, and 
to preſerve their ideas and notions with all the ex- 
actneſs neceſſary to make them materials of know- 
ledge, not of error. But we have a right to abomi- 
nate thoſe who do their utmoſt to render the diſco- 
very of truth impracticable, to perpetuate contro- 
verſy, and to pervert the uſe and deſign of language. 
prefer ignorance to ſuch learning, Swift's Baga- 
telle to ſuch philoſophy, and the diſputes of a club 
where it does not prevail, to thoſe of an academy 
or univerſity where 1t does. 

It is, in truth, in thoſe places, and wherever 
metaphyſics and theology have been made ſciences, 
that the arts of controverſial legerdemain are prac- 
tiſed with moſt licence, dexterity and ſucceſs. Ideas 
of corporeal ſubſtance are not ſo liable to vary, nor 
ſo expoſed to perplexity and confuſion by the abuſe 
of words, as the ideas that we have, or rather that 
we ſuppoſe we have, of thinking ſubſtance. Every 
complex idea of any corporeal ſubſtance is not the 
ſame preciſe collection of ſimple ideas in every mind. 
But the moſt ſenſible of its qualities, thoſe that are 
the moſt obvious to us according to the buſineſs we 
have with it, ſuch as mark moſt, and diſtinguiſh 
enough, are put together in every mind. The pea- 
ſant has not the ſame idea of gold as the miner, nor 
the miner as the chemiſt. This will be ſaid, and 
it will be ſo far true, that the chemiſt will have more 
ideas of qualities co-exiſting in this metal than the 
miner, and the miner more than the peaſant. But 
the collection of ſimple ideas in the mind of him 
who has feweſt will be ample, and diſtinct enough 
to fix the ſort there, and to anſwer all his purpoſes : 


and, as long as nature maintains theſe collections of 


ſenſible 
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ſenſible qualities, the ideas of them can be neither 
confounded nor loſt. As long as gold, and iron, 
and men, and horſes are in the world, their com- 

lex ideas will exiſt in human minds invariably : and 
though they may be more complex in ſome than in 
others, yet the additional ideas that encreaſe, will. 
not alter the collection enough to beget any material 
ambiguity. 

The caſe is widely different when thinking ſubſtance 
becomes the object of our contemplation, when phi- 
loſophers pretend by a ſuppoſed ſcience, not only to 
ſpiritualize matter in ſome ſort, if you will allow me 
to expreſs myſelf ſo, and to conſider forms ab- 
{tracted from all matter, incorporeal eſſences and 
intelligible natures; but to reaſon and dogmatize 
about immaterial ſpirits, and to make fouls, for in- 
ſtance, as many as they want, ſouls for the world, 
for men, for all other animals, and for vegetables, 
ſouls rational and irrational, fouls immaterial, and 
ſouls of ſo fine a texture, that they approach im- 
materiality, though they are material. All ſuch 
ideas and notions, and all ſuch as are framed con- 
cerning them, are ill determined, and conſequently 
il preferred. Uncertain in their origin, they muſt 
nceds be unſteady in their progreſs, and in the uſe 
that philoſophers and divines make of them, Our 
ideas of corporeal ſubſtances are, no doubt, inade- 
quate and ſuperficial, and ſuch as cannot reach the 
eſſence of any one particular ſubſtance ; but they 
reach far enough for our uſe : and as far as this uſe 
is concerned, nay, even a little further, the ſyſtem of 
corporeal ſubſtances lies open to us. They are cri- 
terions in our power; and according to them we 
verify, correct, and maintain by obſervation and ex- 
perience, as we acquire, the preciſe determinations 
of our ideas of them. But when we proceed from 
phyſics to that which is called metaphyſics, and 
pretend to knowledge of general natures and im- 

material 
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material beings, what do we leſs than pretend to 
general knowledge, where we are not capable of 
having even particular knowledge, properly ſo 
called? and to particular knowledge, where we have 
no criterion ſufficient to verify, correct, and main- 
tain all the ideas and notions that we put together, 
in order to compole ſomething that paſſes for it? 
The ſole criterion that we have of immaterial ſpirit 
is our own ſpirit. The idea that we have of thought 
by reflection, is as clear as that we have of extenſion 
by ſenfation. The 1deas we have of ſome few modes 
of thinking, are as clear as thoſe we have of num- 
berleſs modes of extenſion, So far then we have a 
criterion, by which to judge of the immaterial ſpirits 
we are pleaſed to create. I call them the creatures 
of metaphyſics and theology ; becauſe in truth, con- 
ſidered as diſtinct ſubſtances, they are ſuch. All 
ſpirits are hypothetical, except the Infinite Spirit, 
the Father of Spirits, the Supreme Being. But how 
confined is this criterion that extends no wider, nor 
riſes any higher than the narrow contines, wherein 
we have perceptions of the operations of our own 
minds? They afford much room for imagination, 
and few means of knowledge. Our ideas of know. 
ledge and power, for inſtance, that ariſe from the 
perceptions we have of our own ſpirits, ar2 applica- 
ble to them, and triable by them. But as ſoon as 
metaphyſicians and divines preſume to apply them 
improperly, to reaſon concerning the knowledge of 
the Supreme Being on thole of the ſirſt fort, which 
have in this application no criterion ; and to reaſon 
concerning the liberty of man on thoſe of the ſecond 
ſort, without a due regard to what we experience in 
ourſelves, which is their true criterion ; how vague 
and how unſteady all theſe ideas, and theſe notions 
we frame by them, become ? Of how much incohe- 
rent diſcourſe, of how many repugnant opinions has 
not this abſurd manner of philoſophizing been pro- 


ductive ? 
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ductive? In a word, and to conclude this ſubject 
here at leaſt, all our metaphyſical and theological 
ideas and notions are vague and unſteady as well as 
phantaſtical, for the molt part, for want of criteri- 
ons by which it is in our power to try them in the 
ſubjects about which we employ them, or for want 
of trying them by the criterions by which it is in 
our power to try them. 

Theſe inconveniences the lovers of truth may 
eaſily avoid. We are under no obligation to be me- 
taphyſicians or divines. But there 1s another incon- 
veniency not ſo eaſily to be avoided on ſubjects more 
important, becauſe more real than thoſe commonly 
called metaphyfical and theological. The inconve- 
niency I mean to ſpeak of here, and have referred to 
already, conſiſts in the difficulty of preſerving ſtea- 
dily ſome of our ideas and notions when they are 
well determined, rightly taken from the nature of 
things, and tried and approved by their proper cri- 
terions. Mathematical, as well as moral ideas and 
notions, are made by the mind: and though ſug- 
geſted to it by ſenſible objects, yet both are properly 
creatures of the mind, and there they remain to be 
employed as architypes. Thus far both are in the 
fame caſe. But the difference that follows is great 
in itſelf, and in its conſequences. The mathemati— 
clan can call his ſenſes in at every inſtant to aid his 
intellect; and by making his ideas become objects 
of his ſight, as he does when he draus diagrams that 
are copies of them on paper, he not only purſues 
ſteadily, but is able to communicate to others, de- 
monſtrations which he could neither purſue, nor re- 
tain by the ſtrength of his mental faculties alone, 
nor explain to others by the help of words. Words 
are ſigns, not copies of ideas. An idea, a moral 
idea, for inſtance, may be eſſentially changed, and 
the ſign that ſtood for it before may ſtand for it af. 
terwards, without cauſing always an immediate per- 


ception in the mind of this change. But whenever 
the 
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the leaſt change is made in any idea of which we 
have before our eyes, an outward viſible copy, that 
change is perceived inſtantly ; and the determination 
of ideas, which the mind 1s unable to maintain, is 
thus maintained by one of our ſenſes. Moral ideas 
and notions, therefore, of which no ſuch copies can 
be made, which are held together in the mind with 
the names aſſigned to them by nothing but the reten- 
tive power of the mind, and which can be ſignified 
by nothing but the ſounds that bear no reſemblance 
to them, muſt fluQtuate and vary, beget all the con- 
ſuſion, ſpread all the obſcurity, and give occaſion 
to all the fraud, I have mentioned. | 
Definitions, it has been ſaid, will prevent or re- 
medy this evil, and morality may be placed by the 
help of them © among the ſciences capable of de- 
% monſtration.” That the firſt and great principles 
of natural religion may be demonſtrated, and that 
ingenuous minds may be trained to make a juſt ap- 
plication of them in ſome particular caſes, I acknow- 
ledge. But that the preciſe meaning of moral words 
can be ſo fixed and maintained, that the congruit 
or incongruity of the ideas and notions they ſtand 
for ſhall be always diſcerned, clearly and uniformly, 
[ do not believe. Definitions, therefore, conſiſting 
of words, they cannot anſwer Mr. Locke's purpoſe, 
as it would not be hard to ſhew in the very inſtances 
he brings. Intellect, the artificer, works lamely 
without his proper inſtrument, ſenſe ; which is the 
caſe when he works on moral ideas. Whenever he 
can employ this inſtrument, and as far as it can 
ſerve him, which is the caſe when he works on ma- 
thematical ideas, he works ſecurely. I apprehend, 
therefore, that to expect a new method ſhould be 
ever found, of preſerving as ſteadily and invariably 
our moral ideas and notions, as we preſerve thoſe 
that are mathematical, is not very different from 
expecting that a method ſhould be found, ſome time 


Or 
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or other, of rendering things, that are not objects 
of ſight by nature, viſible by art. Ideas and notions 
of virtue and vice, very clearly defined, have been 
often confounded by ſchoolmen and caſuiſts, in the 
moſt flagrant caſes. They are ſo ſtill by them and 
others in moſt diſcouries, and in all diſputes about 
olitical or moral affairs. But no mathematician ever 
confounded the idea of any triangle with that of a 
ſquare, nor that of a ſquare with that of a circle, 


SECTION V. 


have dwelled the longer on complex ideas and 
potions, becaule though ſimple ideas are truly the 
firſt principles of our knowledge, yet the complex 
ideas into which they are compounded by nature, 
and the complex 1deas and notions into which we 
compound them by the operations of our minds, are 
the more ready and immediate principles on which 
we endeayor to eſtabliſh general knowledge. We 
could not attain it even in ſuch degrees as are pro- 
portionable to our wants, and to the deſign of infi- 
nite Wildom in making us what we are, in placing 
us where we are, and in giving us the faculties we 
have, without their aſſiſtance. If then theſe ideas 
and notions are ſo limited, as I have deſcribed them, 
by nature, and if we mult often limit them {till more 
by judgment, that they may be ſtill more ſurely pro- 
 ductive of real knowledge; if within this extent too 
they are ſo liable to be inacurately framed, unſtca- 
dily maintained, and uncertainly communicated, 
there will reſult from theſe conſiderations ſufficient 
reaſons to confound the pride of philoſophers, and 
to expoſe the xanity of much pretended ſcience. 
But theſe reaſons acquire ſtill greater force, when 
ve add ſome further conſiderations to the former. 
The leſſon of nature, as I have called it, that is, the 
information and initruciion we gain by obſerving 
the conſtitution of our phyſical and moral ſyſtems, 
and 
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and the ſtate and courſe of things that exiſt con- 
ſtantly or tranſiently in them, ends with our com- 
plex ideas and notions. When nature leaves us, 
we are forced to put ourſelves, in our ulterior pro- 
greſs towards general knowledge, under the conduct 
of her mimic, art: ſo that if our feet are apt to 
ſlip, if we totter in the way, and are ſubject to ram- 
ble out of it, whilſt nature is our guide, all this 
muſt needs happen much more when we have no 
other guide but art, and when we are reduced to 
ſupply ratural imperfection by expedients. The truth 
is, the further we procced under the conduct of art, 
the further we attempt to carry our thoughts beyond 
thoſe originals whereby nature, obtruding on ſenſe 
complex ideas of what does exiſt, and ſuggeſting 
ideas and notions of what may exiſt, informs and 
inſtructs the mind, the more liable we are to fall 
into error by framing our ideas and notions wrong, 
by preſerving unſteadily even thoſe that we frame 
right, by preſuming that we have ideas when we 
have really none, or that we know what we mean 
when we have no meaning at all. Metaphyſicians 
and divines have 1aiſed their reputations on little 
elſe: and it will be worth our while to examine the 
truth of this afſertion in fome few inſtances, among 
many that might be produced. I fay, it will be 
worth our while, becaule the errors in opinion, like 
the faults in conduct of the greateſt men, are of the 
worſt conſequence, and delerve the moſt to be de- 
tected ; becauſe theſe philoſophers, above all other 
men, have rendered the human mind the flatterer, 
the deceiver, and the debaucher of itſelf, “ blanda 
* adulatrix, et quaſi lena ſui.“ In ſhort, becauſe 
they have ſubſtituted mental artifice in the place of 
mental art, and have thereby encouraged mankind 
to continue ridiculouſly an imaginary progreſs in 


ſearch of ſcience, when nature and art are both at a 
ſtand. 


How 
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How difficult, nay, how impracticable, the en- 
largement of knowledge, and communication of 
our thoughts to one another would be, if we re— 
mained abſolutely confined to particulars, and unleſs 
means were found of ſupplying this defect, is obvi- 
ous to reflection. The mind, therefore, makes its 
utmoſt efforts to generalize its ideas, begins early 
with ſuch as are moſt familiar, comes in time to 
thoſe that are leſs ſo, and is never at reſt till it has 
found means of conceiving as well as it can its ideas 
collectively, and of ſignifying them in that manner 
to others. Complex ideas are made by uniting ſe- 
veral ſimple ideas that have often no connexity, nor 
relation to each other, except what the mind gives 
them, in one idea. General ideas or notions, are 
attempted by endeavoring to aſſemble in one a va- 
riety of ideas or notions, that have a relation or 
likenels to each other. Nature helps in the fir{t of 
theſe operations, as we have obſerved above; and 
we perform it, or we may perform it, with ſucceſs. 
But ſhe affords us little or no help in the laſt; and 
we fail in the attempt. She ſhews us men, but not 
man in general, and the ſame may be ſaid of all other 
ſubſtances. She ſhews us, or we frame, ideas of 
particular figures; but neither does ſhe ſhew us, nor 
can we frame any idea of figure in general, nor ge- 
neral ideas of particular kinds of figure, any more 
than we can frame a general idea of ſubſtances, or 
of any particular kinds of ſubſtances. Once more, 
ſhe ſhews us particular actions, and inſtances of be- 
havior of men towards men, or we frame ideas in 
our minds of ſuch particular actions or initances of 
behavior, and we term them juft or unjuſt; but 
neither does ſhe ſhew us, nor can we frame any idea; 
of moral or immoral il general, no nor any general 
idea of theſe particular kinds, juſt and unjuſt. The 
mind would make all theſe creatures if it could; but 


not having this natural power, an art 1s properly, 
| and 
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and uſefully employed to make particular ideas ſerve 
the purpoſes of general, by giving them the rank of 
architypes in the mind, and to make particular no- 
tions become general, by compriſing them in defi- 
nitions that we reſer to as to architypes of particular 
kinds, Thus knowledge, particular by nature, be- 
comes in ſome degree general by art. 

It would be abſurd to 1magine, as ſome philoſo- 
phers have imagined, that nature caſts her producti— 
ons in certain ſpecific moulds. But we may ſay, 
when we ſpeak of things as they appear to us, thar 
they are claſled in different ſorts, which we diſtin- 
guiſh by our ſenſations. Our ſimple ideas are many, 
as many as the ſenſible qualities of outward objects 
that excite them in us. But the various combinati- 
ons of theſe ſimple into complex ideas of ſubſtances 
are innumerable, and yet each of theſe combinati— 
ons is as diſtinctly and uniformly perceived by us, 
as the ſimple ideas contained in it. By this it is, 
and without this it could not be, that both of them 
anſwer God's deſign, and man's uſe. If mankind 
in general did not receive the ſame impreſſions, and 
by theſe impreſſions the ſame ſenfations from outward 
objects, much confuſion and diſorder would arife 
in human life. Without troubling ourſelves to en- 
quire like“ Mal:b-anche, whether the fame motions 
of the fibres are conſtantly produced by the fame 
objects, or whether the ſame ſenſations are conſtantly 
produced, and the ſame ideas excited in the ſoul b 
the ſame motions of the fibres, of all which he knew 
no more than ſuch ignorant men as you and I are; 
let us content ourſelves to underſtand this, unifor- 
mity as it has been explained in the third ſection, 
and conformably to experience. 

This being eſtabliſhed, we may obſerve further, 
that the mind proceeds to generalize, in the ut- 
molt extent, the ſimple ideas it has got, though not 


* Recher. de la Verité, lib. 1. c. 13. 
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the complex ideas of ſubſtances; as if, the compo- 
nent 1deas being et men had perceived 
there was no need of generalizing the complex ideas 
compounded of them, and of ſomething whereof 
they had only an obſcure idea ſuggeſted to the mind 
by all their ſenſations, an idea of Tubſtance wherein 
the ſer ſible qualities producing {imple ideas inhered. 
In the caſe, therefore, of ſimple ideas we employ, 
to ſpeak the language of philoſophy, not only con- 
crete but abſtract terms, and we fay, tor inſtance, 
not only that milk or ſnow is white, but we talk of 
whitcs in general, and ſignify them by the abſtract 
term whiteneſs, The adjective white, joined to a 
ſubſtantive, is the ſign of a particular idea, and ne- 
ceſſary, therefore, as well as proper to be ufed in 
fpcaking of particular ſubſtances, by every one of 
which it is determined. But the ſubſtantive white— 
neſs is authorized by cuſtom alone, and is deter- 
mined by nothing. It is a term invented by the art 
of the mind. When it is uſed, I perceive no de- 
terminate, ſpecific, general idea, wherein all the va- 
rious tints of white which I have perceived, and 
many there may be which no human eye has ever 
perceived, are comprehended. I have no perception 
of a general idea of this fort. The 1dea I have, 
when this word 1s uſed, 13 always that of ſome par- 
ticular white ra or of ſeveral ſuch whoſe 
ideas ruſh confuſedly into the mind together. 

In the caſe ot ſabſtances, the art of the mind is 
not carried quite 10 ſar, though it makes as we grow 
up, by obſervation and experience, ſome attempts 
of this kind towards general knowledge. The child 
who prattles, of papa and mana, of crop and tray, 
advances in ycars, and talks of man and woman, of. 
horie and dog, and ſoon after of animal. He learns 
certain common names by which he ſignifies beings 
that appear to him alike, and give him nearly the 
ſame comple: c ideas. He learns another common 
name ſtill more comprchenſive, by which he ſig— 
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nifies things that do not give him, even nearly the 
ſame complex ideas, but that are confined however 
to the claſs by ſome peculiar, ſimple ideas, and 
contra-diſtinguiſhed by them from every other claſs 
more or leſs. The words man or animal, raiſe in 
his mind no general idea; but in this caſe, as in 
the former, ſome particular idea of man, which the 
mind can frame without thinking of Alexander or 
Henry, riſes there, and becomes repreſentative of all 
men in general: or elſe ſeveral ideas of men, and 
other animals, ruſh contufedly into the mind toge- 
ther; that is, ſo rapidly, that though they are truly 
ſucceſſive, yet this ſucceſſion is imperceptible. Thus 
far the art of the mind 1s carricd towards a general 
knowledge of ſubſtances, and cuſtom has authoriſed 
it no further. The ſchools indeed invented, among 
many other words to which they had no clear nor 
determinate ideas annexed, thoſe of numanity and 
animality. Now it nothing more had been in- 
tended by thoſe words than to ſignily, by one ſound, 
all that we underſtand when we ſpeak of the appa- 
rent natures of men and a'1mals, ſuch as they ap- 
pear to our ſenſes, I cannot fee that they deſerved 
to be rejected, and I ſhall make no ſcruple to uſe 
them if the occaſion of doing ſo prefents itlelf. 
But if they are employed by any profound ontoſo— 
phiſt, as they were by the ſchoolmen, who pretend- 
ed to have ſuch general ideas abſtracted from all 
articulars, ideas of general natures and real el- 
ſences of ſubſtances ; they deſerve to be rejected as 
much as the gobleity and fableity of Plats, with 
which the cynic made himſelf ſo merry. Even the 
general names of ſimple ideas of ſenſation can be 
received, to my apprehenſion, in no ſenile but the 
former: and whiteneſs, if we aſſumed that we had 
ſuch a general idea, abſtracted from all particulars, 
and adequate to the real eſſence of white, would de- 
ſerve to be exploded as much as humanity and ani- 
mality. All theſe words mult be confined to their 
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proper uſe, and not applied to any other fignification. 
In the firſt caſe they wil: be {ublervicnt to an art, in 
the latter to an artifice of tne mind, 

The ſame caution that is to be had, when the 
mind general:zes its ſimple 180 complex ideas of 
ſubſtances, is to be had, and er ſame diſtinction is 
to be made between general a: d abſtract ideas, in the 
ſenſe in which the latter arc ſuppoſed by lome phi— 
* phers to be framed by the mind, when we em- 
ploy words to fignity our ideas of m odes and relati- 
ons. "FEE lay, for inſtance, not only that certain 
figur are triangular, but we diſcourſe of triangu— 
88 Ve tay not only that ſuch an action is juſt, 
but we diſcourſe of juſtice, We ſay not only that 
ſuch things are ſimilar or like, but we difcourie of 
fimilitude or likeneſs. We have not however any 
ideas of ſuch general natures abſtracted from all the 
particular ideas that we ſuppoſe to be W ee 
in them. Theſe words triangularity, juſtice, likeneſs, 
recall to the mind ſome particular idea or notion of 
each ſort, or elſe a contuſion of particular ideas or 
notions, as was faid in the caſe of ſubſtances. They 
excite no other idea nor notion. But yet the ditte- 
rence between the two cafes is vaſt. Our idcas and 
notions, cf modes and relations, being creatures of 
the mind, though we arc unable to frame any that 
are not particular in their ſeveral kinds, and have 
by coniequence in our minds no idea nor notion, 

abſtracted and diſtinct from all the Particular ideas 
and notions that the mind has framed of every kind; 
vet the real citence of each particular being the par- 
ticular idea or notion that the mind has framed, we 
are able to aiccriain by dei:nitions, and to reduce 
into propoſitions, a genera] nature; of which every 
particular idea or notion does and mult partake 5 10 
be of that kind, that is, to be what it is. I do not 
know, and therefore I cannot define nor advance 
propolitions concerning fubftance in general, nor 
the real eſlence of any particular ſubſtance, nor by 
con- 
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conſequence the manner in which, and qualities by 
which they produce the itmple and complex ideas I 
receive from chem; nor finally, the 5 11 
any ſuch there is, between all the'e ideas and their 
architypes. But I know, and can deine the real 
eſſence of all triangles; which I name triangularity, 
Though I have no idca of e n „e abſtra bed 
ce with pains and {kl from the leveral ſpecies ot tri- 
angles, and preſent to the mind independently of 
ce them,” yet l know that this definition, © a ſpace 
included by three lines that meet at three angles,“ 
contains in it the real cilence of every particular tri- 
angle whereot I have the idea. A ph ilofopher may 
take as much pains as he pleatcs to abitract irom thoſe 
particulars wherein tne 5 2Xccies differ, and to retain 
thoſe only wherein they agree, which 2 aworth calls 
the cutting off chips, as I remember; though he 
irames, by this method, the definition J have men- 
tioned, yet neither he who framedd it, nor his ſcholar 
who learned it, will be able, | preſume, to conſider 
a © ipace included by three lines that meet at three 
% angles, without havi ing ſome particular triangle 
in his mind. If we had an abſtract idea of trian- 
gularity, properly ſo called, it might be jaid to be 
the idea of ali triangles ; but it could not be ſaid, as 
it has been ſaid, to be the idea of none. In ſhort, 
we deſine the general nature of triangles on the con- 
ſideration of particular triangles: and this deſinition 
is a true propoſition in abſtract conitderation, t! nough 
it be not an abſtract idea. But to make it of any 
uſe, we mult deſcend to particular knowiede again; 
that is, to particular real ideas, which might have 
been purſued, though the terms of this definition 
had never been invented. | 

Thus again, I know the general nature, the rea 

eflence of juſtice, and am able to define it in very 

clear propoſitions, though I am not able to frame 
any general idea or notion of it abſtracted from all 
Partigculars, and containing them all. It is not, moit 


certainly, 
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certainly, to do as we would be done by; for that 
is more properly a definition of benevolence, than 


ot juſtice, as every one, who confiders the conſtant . 


force and the occaſional injuſtice of ſelt-love muſt 
admit, But it conſiſts in a diſpoſition to give to 
every one what is his own, where there is property; 
to deal by others according to the natural fitneſs or 
unfitneſs of things where there is no property, and 
in other diſtinct notions, which will altogether 
amount to a definition, if we may be ſaid to define, 
when we only enumerate particular notions, and we 
can do 1othing more when we let about to explain the 
general nature of juſtice ; for which I may appeal to 
every man who has meditated well on this ſubject. 
o conclude; I know the general nature and the real 
elſence of likeneſs, and am able to explain it by a 
very ſhort definition; for it conſiſts in tha at relation 
which ariſes from an uniformity of appearance in 
things that are diſtinct in exiſtence. But ſtill I have 
no general idea nor notion of this relation, abſtracted 


from all my particular ideas of things fo related *. 
What 


* "Theſe diſputes about abſtraction may be deemed after all, 
perhaps, to be purely verbal. A louſe determination of the 
word idea may have given occaſion to them. A proper diſtinction 
between ideas and notions may help to reconciie them. Theſe 
two words are commonly uſed by inadvertency and habit, or au- 
thority, as if they were ſynonimous. Mr. Locke, and even lus 
antagoniſc in this diſpute, the Biſhop of Cloyne, have uſed them 
fo. I have done the fame in all I have writ to you, But I think 
that the example before us ſhews how neceſſary it is to diltinguiſh 
them, in order to maintain a philoſophical preciſion of terms. 

The word idea ſhould, I preſume, be held to ſignify one ſingle 
perception of the mind, whether ſimple or complex, whether 
produced by the impreſſions of outward objects, or by the ope- 
rations of our own minds, by ſenſation or reflection. Theſe ideas 
are preſerved in the memory by frequent repetitions of the ſame 
impreſſions, and the ſame operations. But thoſe of them which 
can he painted, as it were, on the canvaſs of the mind, like ſingle 
ohjects of internal ſight, and like pictures of the original impreſ- 
ſions which were made om it, or of the original forms which were 
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What advances now do we make in general know- 
edge by this expedient which the art of the mind 
las 


raiſed in it, are beſt preſerved and moſt ſteadily determined. 
They repreſent to the mind that winch does, or may exift. Of 
that which neither does, nor can exilt, we can have no 1d-a. 
The ideal man, or the ideal horſe, which the mind perceives, is a 
particular idea that repreſents all the men, and all the horſes that 
exiſt, or ever did exiſt; and the ideal triangle is as truly a parti- 
cular idea that repreſents all the triangles that exiſt, or can exilt 
in the mind, or out of it. The mind indeed has a power of va— 
rying, without deſtroying the idea; for iuſtance, it adds wings 
to the man, and to the horſe ; one becomes au angel, the other 
an hypogriph : and as it can repreſent the ideal man to be white 
or black, crooked or ſtrait, fo it can repreſent the triangle to be 
rectangle, oblique, equilateral, equicrural, or ſcalenon. "Thus 
far the mind can generalize its ideas, and I think myſelf ſure 
that mine can generalize them no further. But when we have 
been accuſtomed to call every thing an idea, that is an object of 
the mind in thinking, we fall catily into that confuſion of lan- 
guage, whereby men are led very often, as I apprehend that they 
are in the preſent caſe, to diſpute, and to mean the ſame thing. 
We might avoid it, I preſume, if we diſtinguiſned between ideas 
and notions, if we conceived the former to be particular in their 
nature, and general only in their application, and the latter to be 
general in their nature, and particular only by their application; 
in ſhort, if we conſidered how notions fucceed ideas, and how 
they become the immediate infiruments of general knowledge, 
when theſe can be ſuch no longer. Particular ideas of actual or 
poſſible exiſtence, are made general in ſome fort, that is, in their 
effect, as it has been ſaid, and as 1t 18 allowed on all hands. But 
the power of generalizing ideas is fo inſuſheieut, that it goes no 
further. We make one phantaſme of a man fland for all men, 


and one of an horſe ſtand for all horſes ; but here our progreſs by 


ideas, that is, by fingle perceptions of the mind, {lops. We 
have none of humanity, nor of horſcity, and much leſs have we 
any of animality. Jult ſo the phantaſme of a particular triangle 
itands for every triangle of that ſpecies, but we have no idea of 
triangularity, and much leſs of figure, We make a particular 
ſtand for a general idea in this calc, as in the two former; but 
in no caſe can we make ideas that are particular, and that can 
repreſent only what does or may exilt, become ideas of general 
natures that cannot exiſt. "There is however a great diterence 
between caſes of the former, and caſes of the latter kind. 
Phe efiences of ſubſtances are aàbſolutely unknown to us, but 
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as invented? Not ſuch as philoſophers would have 
believed, but ſome however. Though we cannot 
by any power of the mind frame ideas of general 
naturcs and eflences, which neither do nor can exiſt 
ſeparately from particulars, yet is it ſome advantage 
to be able to comprehend, under one conſideration, 
a great number of particulars, by appropriating ge- 
neral names to the ſeveral lots, if the term may be 
allowed me, into which the mind has ſorted its ideas 
and notions. The expedient facilitates extremely, 
as every man who thinks muſt obſerve, not only 
the communication of our thoughts to others, but 
the progreſs of them in their ſeveral trains, and all 
the operations of the mind about its ideas; for 
though theſe general names have no abſtract ideas 


the eſſences of complex modes are perfectly known, ſo that we 
have clear and diſtinct notions, though we- cannot have clear and 
diſtinct ideas, nor indeed any ideas at all of them. From the 
contemplation of particular triangles we collect a notion of their 
general nature. We do more; by contemplating the various 
terminations of finite extenſion, we collect a notion of the 
general nature of figure. We have ideas of theſe no more than 
we have ideas of humanity or animality, but we know what we 
mean, and are able to explain our meaning when we ſpeak of 
theſe, which we are not when we ſpeak of others. 

Much more might be ſaid to ſhew the difference between com- 
plex ideas and notions, and between general and abſtract ideas, 
and the advantage that thoſe (in the conception of which, inter- 
nal ſenſe, and in the communication of which, external ſenſe 
help intellect) have over ſuch as are merely objects of intellect. 1 
might expoſe even to ridicule, the ſtir that is made about the 
pains and {kill our maſters pretend that they take to form the ſup- 
poſed idea of triangularity, for inſtance, that they may teach 
their ſcholars to know a triangle when they ſee it; though the 
meaneſt of their ſcholars, who have been uſed to contemplate 
particular triangles, will have made this notable diſcovery, “that 
«every triangle is a ſpace comprehended by three lines, and 
containing three angles,” without any help of theirs, or {kill 
or pains of his own. All the merit of our maſters ſeems to be 
this, they begin to learn at the right, they begin to teach at the 
wrong end ; which 1s an obſervation that may be enforced by 
what Mr. Locke himſelf ſays about maxims. 
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annexed to them, nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, any ideas 
or notions, yet are they not unaccompanied by ideas 
and notions. That would be to have no meaning at 
all, whereas they have a meaning, a plain and uſe- 
ful meaning or intention. What they have not, 
they borrow. T hey create no ideas in the mind, 
but they give occaſion to the mind to collcct and 
apply ſuch ideas as are there already. They call 
them forth, they marſhal them, as it were, and by 
the manner in which, and by the occaſions on which 
they do ſo, theſe names produce all the effect they 
are deſigned to produce, and carry us towards gene- 
ral knowledge, as far as our feeble intellect can 
crawl with their ailiitance, and much further than 
we could advance without it. 

I think I have ſaid nothing here which is not ob- 
vious and plain, and yet I have oppoſed, in almoſt 
all I have ſaid, men of the greateſt name in philoſo- 
phy. But when we muit oppoie them, or bely in- 
tuitive knowledge, there is no reaſon to heſitate. I 
know that, though can make ſome abſtractions of my 


ideas, I am utterly unable to make ſuch abitractions 


as Mr. Locke and other great maiters of realon have 
taken it for granted they could and did make. This 
I know as intuitively, and as certainly, as I know 
that I exiſt. If the difference lay in the degree 
alone, I ſhould readily acknowledge that other men 
might abſtract better, and further than myſelf. But 1 
am conſcious that there is no ſuch power in my mind 
in any degree, and therefore I conclude, ſince we 
are all made of the ſame clay, a little coarier or a 
little finer, that there is no ſuch power in their 
minds. I conclude, after my Lord Baron, that 
* fince abſtract ideas have been introduced, and 
* their dignity exalted with ſo much confidence and 
* authority, the dreaming part of mankind has in 
* a manner prevailed over the waking.” If Mr. 
Locke couid dream he had ſuch a power as he de- 
icribes this of abſtracting to be (a power to form 


with 
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with © ſome pains and {kill the general idea of a 
<« triangle,” for inſtance, © neither oblique, nor 
„ rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor 
„ fcalenon, but all, and none of theſe at once *”) 
let writers learn to be leſs dogmatical, and leaders 
to be leſs implicit. It is undeniable that there is 
ſuch a thing as philoſophical delirium. Men of the 
cooleſt tempers, we ſee, are liable to be ſeized by 
it, and when they are ſo, even their minds are apt 
to flatter, to deceive, and to debauch themſelves. 
{ quote this as an inſtance of the mind's being de- 
bauched, as well as flattered and deceived ; for 
ſurely it is a fort of debauchery to turn art into ar- 
tifice: and he does no leſs, whether he means it or 
not, who, inſtead of employing general words for the 
purpoſes we have mentioned, vends them tor ſigns or 
ideas abſtracted as no mortal could ever abſtract. 
Since knowledge has encrealed, their own know- 
ledge and that of other men, philoſophers and di- 
vines have been forced to moderate their pretenſions. 
They have fallen a little in the value they had ſet on 
human intellect: and I ſuſpect, or rather I would 
hope, that they muſt fall a good deal more, how 
unwilling ſoever they may be to part with that tinſel, 
which has paſſed ſo long for gold and filver. But 
there is ſtill a remainder of the old leaven in philo- 
fophy. Many opinions that were aſſumed without 
any proof, or on the ſlighteſt, are ſtill entertained 
as opinions, or eſtabliſned as doctrines. Among 
theſe groſs errors there 1s ſcarce any more groſs, or 
of more extenſive influence, than this that ſuppoſes 
a power in the mind, which the mind has not, and 
the reality of ideas of general natures, though theſe 
cannot exiſt abſtractedly from particulars. This er- 
ror is the great principle on which many fine-ſpun 
logical and metaphyſical ſpeculations proceed, and 
form moſt of which we might be delivered, to the 
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honor of common ſenſe, the improvement of real 
knowledge, and the advantage of mankind, if it 
was ſufkciently exploded. Till it is fo, and as long 
as the leaven of this error among others continues 
to ferment, men will be apt to miſpend their time 
in ſearch of fantaſtic knowle age, by the means of 
imaginary powers. The field of knowledge, which 
Bacon, and Des Caries, and Locke, have purged of fo 
many weeds, may be therefore over-run again by a 
new crop {pringing from old roots, that they ne- 
glected to grub, or helped to prelerve. Metaphyſics 
may not only maintain, but confirm and enlarge 
their empire. The lofty madneis of Pla/o, and the 
pompous jargon of 4riſt:t!c, may be propagated 
again, With as great ſuccels as ever, from thoſe col- 
leges and {ſchools that deſerved once the name of 
venerable bedlams. The learned of another gene— 
ration may lee, perhaps univerially, immaterial ef- 
ſences and eternal ideas in the divine mind; the 
may contemplate ſubſtantial forms, and comprehend 
even the entelechia, whilit they ncither fee viſible, 
nor feel ſolid extenſion. All this may happen, and 
if dulneſs ſhould re-eſtabliſh ker empire in poetry, 
whilſt that of madneſs is reftored in pilotophy, 
how glorious an age may the next . when 
all the defects and all the follies of this are com- 
plete? Once more, all this may 7 Our 
learned queen intereſts Eerſelf in nice and ſubtil 
diſputations about ſpace: from mctaphyiics the rifes 
to theology. She attends frequently to the contro- 
verly, almoſt fourteen hundred years old, and ſtill 
carried on with as much warmth, and as little ſuc- 
ceſs as ever about that profound myſtery, the Trinity. 
She itudies with much application the“ analogy of 
revealed religion to the conſtitution and courſe 
* of nature.“ She underſtands the whole argument 
perfectly, and concludes, with the right reverend 
author, that it is not © ſo clear a cale that there is 
* nothing in revealed religion.” Such royal, ſuch 
lucrative 
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lucrative encouragement mult needs keep both me- 

taphyſics and the ſublimeſt theology in credit; and 
in ſhort, | 

Signs following ſigns, lead on the mighty year.” 


In the mean time, let what has been here ſaid ſtand 


for one example of the arts employed by the mind - 


to enlarge its knowledge, and let it ſerve to ſhew 
how theſe arts degenerate into artifice, deceive even 
the mind that invented them, and, inſtead of en- 
larging knowledge, enlarge and multiply error. 

Another example of the fame kind it may be 
proper to conſider. Hobbes ſays fomewhere, that 
words are the counters of wiſe men, and the money 
of fools. The obſervation is juſt, and the expreſſion 
happy. Ideas and notions are the money of wiſe 
men, and they pay with theſe; whill! they mark 
and compute, with words, the money of tools. But 
yet ſo diſſicult is the intellectual commerce, fo nar- 
row the intellectual fund, that the wiſeſt men are 
frequently obliged to employ their money like coun- 
ters} and their counters like money, in one caſe, 
however, without loſs, in the other without fraud. 
We may be ſaid to do the firſt, that is, to employ 
our money like counters, when we employ ideas of 
one kind to mark and ſuggeſt ideas of another. 
We employ, as it were, 1n this caie, good and cur- 
rent money of one ſpecies, to compute and fix the 
ſum payable in another: and thus guineas may ſtand 
in the place of ſhillings, or ſhillings ſerve to repre- 
ſent guineas. This happens whenever we make uſe of 
figures, and figures are ſo interwoven into language, 
that they make up a great part of our difcourſe, and 
a greater than is commonly apprehended, 

The figurative ſtyle is peculiarly that of poets, or 
of the tribe neareſt allied to theirs, I mean orators. 
In this ſtyle the irightencd wave returns: or Cicero, 
in his Philippics, thunders againſt Anthony. To em- 
ploy this ſtile with true propriety is hard no doubt. 


It muſt needs be hard to keep up an exact preciſion 
and 
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and propriety of ideas and words, when two ſets of 
each are concerned, ſince it is extremely ſo to keep 
them up, when'one ſet of each is alone the buſineſs 
of the mind. It is hard for another reaſon ; be- 
cauſe imagination, whole talents are neither preci- 
ſion nor propriety, not the former at leaſt, is em- 
ployed in the application of one of theſe ſets of ideas 
and words to the other, and becauſe it rarely happens 
that great heat of imagination, and great coolneſs 
of judgment, that happy aſſociation which forms a 
genius, and appears eininently in all your writings, 
go together, and Keeps pace with one another. 
When they do ſo, the figurative ſtyle, that ſome of 
our neighbours have almoſt rejected even out of 

poetry, and that we have abuſed molt licentiouſſy 
in it, ſerves to enforce, as well as to explain and 
adorn, but never to deceive. Somebody has faid of 
the boldeſt figure in rhetoric, the hyperbole, that it 
lies without deceiving: and if I may venture to 
make a little alteration, in a definition given by my 
Lord Bacon, I will fay of rhetorig in general, the 
practice of which I eſteem much, the theory little, 
that it applies images, framed or borrowed by ima- 
gination, to ideas and notions which are framed by 
judgment, ſo as to warm the afledions, to move the 
paſſions, and to determine the will; fo as to aſſiſt 
nature, not to oppreſs her. 

But beſides the uſe which pocts make with fome 
protuſion, as they have a right to do, and orators 
make, or ſhould make more ſparingly, of this art 
of the mind, which, transferring 1deas from one 
ſubject to another, makes that becomes graceful and 
reaſonable, and thereby uſeful when the application 
is judicious, which would be monſtrous and abſurd, 
and thereby hurtful without it; there is another 
ule, which the ſcvereſt philoſophical writers may 
and do make of it in their meditations, as well as 
in their diſcourſes ; an uſe that if it does not ſerve 
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to increaſe, ſerves moſt certainly to facilitate and 
provacate knowledge. They who meditate (for every 
man, and probably every animal thinks) muſt have 
obſerved that the mind employs all its forces, and 
memory and imagination among the reſt, not only 
to form opinions, or to arrive at knowledge, but 
to ſet the objects 'of opinion, or Knowledge, in the 
fulleſt and clca reil light! tor its own ſatisfaction, and 
for the caſe of communicating theſe thoughts to other 
minds in the ſame order, and with tlie fame energy 
as they arc contemplated by it. Not only judgment 
Compares in a feady train, ideas and notions that 
are preſent to it and thoſe that are intermediate, 
thole that ſagacity diſcovers to help the procels of 
comparing; but memory and the faculty of imagin- 
ing are employed to bring in adventitious helps. 
Such they may be called, tor though foreign ideas 
divert the attention of the mind, when they break 
in unfought and by violence, they help it often 
when they have been fought and are admitted by 
choice. They lead the mind, 11directly and round 
about, as it were, in many caſes, to ſuch truths, or 
ſuch evidence of truth, as could not have been at- 
tained fo caty, nor ſo fully without them. 

Mr. Locke, in the þ gelder to his famous eſſay, as 
he entitled it with pres it modeſty, ſince it is ſurely 
the moit complete work of this kind that any lan- 
guage can boaſt, excuſes himſelf for“ dwelling long 
don the fame argument tometimes, and for expreſ- 
“ ſing it different ways, by alledging that ſome ob- 
* jects had nced to be turned on every fide; and 
* that when a notion is new, it is not one ſimple 
„ view of it that will gain it admittance into every 
„ underſtanding, or fix it there 'with a clear and 
„ laſting impretion that our underitandings are 
« no lets different than our palates;“ and more to 
the ſame purpoſe. Now if it be neceſſary to pre- 
ſent our notions to the view of others in ſeveral 
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lights, and under variety of expreflions, I cannot 
{ee why they ſhould not be ſometimes viewed through 
the medium of figure; nor why the palates of thoſe 
who reliſh this ſtile ſhould not be gratified. Mr. 
Locke gratifies them in this very place, and in moſt 
pages of his work. What is the juxta-poſition of 
ideas? what is that chain which conneQs, by inter- 
mediate ideas that are the links of it, ideas that are 
remote, but figurative ſtile? what elle are thoſe dor- 
mant, that is, feeping pictures, which are wakened 
as it were, and brought into appearance by an act 
of the mind ? what elle are the pictures drawn there, 
but laid in fading colors, or the images calcined to 
duſt by the flames of a fever? His invective there- 
fore, againſt figurative ſpeech, in his chapter of 
the abuſe of words, muſt be underſtood not of the 
uſe, but of the abuſe, of this ſtile, though it ſeems 
to go further, or it will not be agreeable to his own 
practice, nor to the truth as I imagine. Falſe elo- 
quence there is no doubt, and fraudulent eloquence 
too. Figurative ſtile often cauſes one, and is often 
employed by the other; but there is talle and fraudu- 
lent reaſoning too without eloquence : and we ma 
find as much trifling and fallacy in ſome of the molt 
dry didaQtic writings, as can be ſhewn in thoſe of 
poets and orators. 2 

Rhetoric may be a powerful inſtrument of deceit 
and error, and ſo may logic too. Both of them are 
impertinent when they are reduced into arts, and 
are cultivated and followed as ſuch. But if rhetoric 
were baniſhed out of the world, and logic with it, 
eloquence and reaſon would ſtill remain. Mr. Locke 
ſays very liguratively, and very eloquenily, ſpeaking 
againſt figure and eloquence, that they have,“ like 
„the fair-ſex, too prevailing beauties, to be ſpoken 
„ againſt,” He could not ſpeak againſt them out 
of their language. How ſhould he? We may diſ- 
aſfect eloquence as much as we plcaſc, or nature 

hy may 
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may have ſaved us this trouble by refuſing us the 
talent, but we mult ceaſe to ipeak if we lay figurative 
foeech wholly aſide. Figures are fo necellary in the 
communication, at leaſt, of our thoughts, that they 
are wove into the very conſtitution of language, as 
we have obſerved already. If we did not chuſe, we 
ſhould be forced to employ them often in common 
converſation about common objects, and the ordi- 
nary affairs of life; and they are {till more neceſſary, 
when ſubjects more abſtruſe and more abſtracted 
from ſentible objects are concerned. 

God alone knows how nearly external and inter- 
nal ſenſe, of which we have one common percep- 
tion, though the objects be different, and though the 
latter be occaſioned and limited by the tormer, are 
allied. All that will ever be faid to explain it, will 
explain no more than all that has been ſaid already. 
But however, to alert that there is no other ſource 
of ideas but ſenſation, is to aflert ſomething moſt 
evidently falſe; for to explain what has been touched 
already, or hinted at lea't, we have as determinate 
and as clear ideas of thought, as of extenſion or 
ſolidity; of our inward faculties, of their operati- 
ons, and of the modes of thinking, as of the 
powers, the actions, and the modifications of mere 
body. Were it otherwiſe, we ſhould have no intel- 
ectual ideas at all; for ideas, if they cannot be repre- 
ſented in thought without corporeal images, are not 
ſuch moſt certainly. But now, though corporeal ima- 
ges have nothing to do in framing, th ey have much 
to do, and bear a principal part in communicating 
intellectual ideas. I fay, a principal only, for ſome of 
theſe are ſignified without their help. We ſay, that 
we perceive, UC, abitract, compound, or com- 
pare our ideas; but we ſay too, that we think, and 
that we know. The former expreſſions, and a 
multitude of others, are taken from outward, and 
applied figuratively to in ward ſenſations. The latter, 
and ſome” tew otters perhaps, ſignify CO; 
an 
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and without any figure, the intellectual idea they 
are deſigned to ſignify. 

If we aſk how all this comes to paſs, the true 
anſwer ſeems obvious enough. By an art, which 
experience has ſuggeſted to the mind, The ideas of 
outward objects have their critenons in theſe objects. 
Body is the architype of corporeal ideas, and this 
criterion therefore is common to all mankind, But 
intellectual ideas having no ſenſible, have no ſuch 
common criterion. He who had firſt ideas of ex- 
tenfion and ſolidity, and who invented the words, 
could explain his meaning by appealing tothe ſenſes of 
other men. But he could not communicate his ideas 
of reflection by the ſame ſhort and eaſy method, the 
paſſion of his mind in receiving theſe ideas by ſen- 
ſation, nor the operations of his mind about them af- 
terwards.. He borrowed therefore corporeal images 
to expreſs them, and talked of perceiving, diſ- 
cerning, and ſo on, in the figurative ſtile, Thus 
we may conceive how men came to employ corporeal 
ideas, for the moſt part, to explain the intellectual 
phænomena, and ſometimes to aſſiſt even their own 
reflections on them. The art was reaſonably in- 
vented, and uſefully employed. But it ſoon became 
artifice, as ſoon as philoſophers took into their heads 
to affe& ſuch ſcience as they are incapable of attain- 
ing. Then it was that they employed, among many 
other expedients, the abſurd uſe of figures that figur- 
ed no real ideas, nor any thing more than philoſo- 
phical dreams, and whimſies of overheated brains. 
The fame practice has continued from that time to 
this, from Plato down to Malebranche, from Ariſbotle 
down to Leibnitz, from Platinus and Jamblicus down 
to Agrippa and Flvudd. It begins to grow out of 

e. Men require ſomething more real than figure, 
more preciſe than illuſion, and more particular than 
metaphyſical abſtractions. Philoſophers may write 
as ſublimely as they pleaſe about pneumatics, or the 
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doQtrine of ſpirits, and as profoundly as they pleaſe 
about ontology, or the doctrine of being abſtracted 
from all being. They will be taken up for amuſe- 
ment, like other writers of romance, and be laid 
aſide like them, when any thing more worthy of 
attention preſents itſelf to the mind. 

It is time, indeed, that they ſhould be treated in 
this manner, and that men who betray themſelves 
ſhould impoſe no longer on others. When I ſay 
that they betray themſelves, I mean it particularly 
with regard to the inconſiſtency of their pretenſions 
and their practice. St. Auſtin ſays, ſomewhere or 
other, for I quote the paſſages. from the logic of 
Portroyal, that“ men are ſo accuſtomed fince the 
fall to conſider corporeal things alone, the images 
* of which come into the brain by the ſenſes, that 
e moſt of them believe they cannot conceive a thin 
hen they cannot repreſent it to themſelves under 
f corporeal image.” Such an one, I ſuppoſe, 
was the logician, who for want of enlarging his de- 
finition of idea to whatever is an object of the mind 
in thinking, or for want of ſupplying this defect by 
a true definition of notion, which would have been 
better perhaps, was ſo abſurd, and ſo profane, as to 
advance that we conceive God under the image of 
a venerable old man, becauſe we have no other ſen- 
ſible idea of him. But fince the miſtaken belief 
ſpoken of by St. Auſtin is owing to cuſtom, and is 
that of moſt men only, I would aſk why ſo great a 
philoſopherand ſaint, as he was, followed this evil cuſ- 
tom, and filled his works with more and more forced 
applications of corporeal images to intellectual and 
divine ſubjects than any writer, perhaps, of that 
metaphoriſing and allegoriſing age? Shall we ſay 
with one of his diſciples, who in every other reſpect, 
and even in this was his equal at leaſt, that“ the 
« foul is become ſince the fall as if it were corporeal 
* by inclination, and that the love it has for things 
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& ſenſible diminiſhes conſtantly the union, or the 
relation it has to things intelligible “?“ But be- 
ſides that one of theſe fathers aſcribes to a fatal ne- 
ceſſity, what the other aſcribes only to an ill habit, 
how can this happen to theſe extraordinary men, 
who abſtract their ſouls from every thing material, 
and wrap themſelves up in pure intellect ſo fre- 
quently, although they confeſs that “ the mind de- 
e pends on a portion of matter?” How can it hap- 
pen to ſouls that are “ united with the ſupreme 
mind immediately, and in a moſt intimate manner, 
„though the diſtance between them be infinite t?“ 
Ordinary men may be content to make the moſt 
of the commerce they find eſtabliſhed in their na- 
ture between ſenſe and intellect, to puſh their en- 
uiries about mind as far, and no further than a 
— general notions which intuitive obſervation will 
juſtify, and in this proceſs, and in the communica- 
tion of their intellectual ideas, to avail themſelves 
of corporeal ideas, and to make the little they know 
of body ſubſervient to the leſs that they can know 
of mind. This is enough, no doubt, for vulgar 
ſouls confined to material habitations, wherein th 
feel the weight of an heavy atmoſphere, and the 
malignity of an eaſterly blaſt. But it is not enough 
for thoſe who are raiſed above the vulgar, metaphy- 
ſicians by nature, divines by grace, © all whoſe 
ideas are to be found in the efficacious ſubſtance 
of the Divinity ,“ and into whom © an human 
„ ſoul and rational mind were inſinuated not to 
< be quickened, not to be bleſſed, not to be illumi- 
© nated, except by the very ſubſtance of God 8.“ 


* Recherche de la verité, l. 1. c. 13. + Ib. pref. 

+ Recherche de la ver. 1 3. p. 2. c. 6. | 

Inſinuavit nobis Chriſtus animam humanam, et mentem rati- 
onalem non vegetari, non beatificari, non illuminari, niſi ab ipsa 
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Theſe men are more converſant with intelligible than 
ſenſible beings, with the intellectual world over which 
they range, than with the material world whoſe ex- 
iſtence they deny ſometimes, and therefore it ſhould 
ſeem that it would have been more eaſy to them to 
have invented a metaphyfical language, than to have 
continued the uſe of words already appropriated to 


ideas as diſtant as thoſe of real being 
rationis, or as thofe of body 


from the entia 
from thoſe of ſpirit. 


It Would have Been likewiſe of extreme benefit to 
mankind, whotn theſe philofophers take ſo much 

enerous pains to inſtruct, if they had been able, 
by the help'ot ſich language, to fet their ſublime 
conceptions in a direct and full light, inftead of that 
indirect and half light which comes reflected from 
ifniges foreign to them. 

1 ath Feady, therefore, on this account to lament 
that the attempt of which Biſhop Witkins, to form 
ſuch a language, miſcarried, and that Leibnitx nei- 
ther finifhed his alphabet of human thoughts, nor 


his metaphyſical algebra. It may be ſaid pe 


rhaps, 


that theſe helps, great as they would be, would be 
ſuch only for the greateſt genii, and that we have, 
therefore, a Vaſt obligation to thoſe philoſophers, 
who make no longer the diſtinction that their re- 
deceſſors made of initiated and profane, but deliver 
the myſteries of their ſcience in vulgar language, 
with condefcenſion to our groſs conceptions,” that 
would never comprehend them if they were kept in 
their abſtrackion, inſtead of being cloathed with 
ideas that fall under the view of imagination. Juſt 
ſo, it is fail, that the ſacred authors Writ agreeably 
to the vulgar notions of the ages -and countries in 
which they lived, out of regard to their ignorance, 
and to the groſs conceptions of the people: as if 
thefe authors had not writ in all ages and all coun- 
tries, or as if truth and error were to be followed 
like faſhions where they prevaibed. This condeſcen- 
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Gon, then, is very ill placed, and it would have 
become much better the great men we ſpeak of, to 
have raiſed their fellow- creatures up, than to have 
let themſelves down; to have cured us of all our 
errors, than to have taught us plainly the great 
ſecret of abſtracting ourſelyes in our meditations 
from all things ſenſible, than ta have left us im- 
merſed in them. 

But to ſpeak mare ſeriouſly and more plainly 
the truth is, that if theſe admired maſters of reaſon 
did not hold the vulgar language, and make up their 

intellectual ſchemes of carporeal ideas, they wok 
have nothing to ſay more than every man, who con- 
templates his own mind with attention, may know 
without their help. They are fo tar from heing 
confined and 1 by the uſe of the ideas they 
take from body and apply to mind, that it is by their 
means alone they extend their range and ſeem to 
riſe. Qbſerye A father Malebranche ſets out in 
the very ſirſt ſection of his Reſearch of Truth. He 
bogins þ by conſidering perception and will, One of 
theſe is a paſſive, the other an active power of the 
mind. We know them intuitively, or the ideas we 
have of them by reflection are perfectly clear and 
diſtinct, ſo clear and diſtinct, that definitions and 
explanations of theſe, as of all our ſimple ideas, can 

only ſerve to perplex the mind and to render them 
obſcure. Lo what, purpoſe then did this philoſo- 
pher deſcend into a long detail of compariſons be- 
tween theſe two faculties of the mind, and two of 
the properties that belong to matter, that of receiv- 
ing figures, and that of being determined to vari- 
dus motions? It was not neceffary to explain what 
needed no explanation, but it was neceflary to lay, 
as he did lay with much ingenuity, though very pre- 
carioufly, ſome of the foundations of this ſyſtem. 
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This is the common practice of metaphyſical wri- 
ters, and what Malebranche and our Berkeley have 
done fo plauſibly, and ſo agreeably, that they, who 
are far Nom admitting the ſyſtems of either, read 
the writings of both with the utmoſt pleaſure the 
moſt heavy philoſopher, whoſe name ever ended in 
us, pretends to feel. Nor ſhall we be much ſur— 
prized at their ſucceſs, if we conſider how the moſt 
extravagant poets, ſuch as Arigſto for example, who 
wander continually beyond the bounds of nature, 
and wherever a lawleſs fancy leads them, ſoften 
ſometimes the groſſeſt abſurdities under the maſk of 
figures. Struck by theſe, the mind grows attentive 
to them, ſtops its attention there, and rather ſup- 
poſes an application than examines it. „ 

When amuſement alone is concerned, and not 
inſtruction, this may be pardonable on both ſides, 
in the author and in the reader. But in more ſeri- 
ous ſtudies, where one writes to inſtruct, and the 
other reads to be inſtructed, it is pardonable in nei- 
ther. One rule therefore, ought to be obſerved in- 
violably, the rule I mean of admitting or rejecting 
figures as they are juſtified, or not juſtified by their 
application. Their application is their criterion. 
Metaphyſicians and divines, therefore, who have 
made figures and compariſons of ſo great conſe- 
quence by their uſe of them, ſhould confider that the 
principal and moſt proper uſe of them, is like that of 
varniſh on a picture. As a painter would be thought 
mad whoſhould varniſh an unpainted canvas, ſo muſt 
they be expoſed to this cenſure, or to one more ſe- 
vere, if it appears at any time that they had no 
clear and determinate ideas in their minds, concern- 
ing intellectual ſubjects, and ſpiritual natures and 
operations, when they employed, under pretence 
of explaining them, ſo many others borrowed from 
the objects of ſenſe. When they have really ſuch 
ideas in their minds, they muſt remember too 

| | that 
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chat figures and compariſons are varniſh ſtill. It 
muſt not be uſed to alter the intellectual picture, it 
muſt only ſerve to give a greater luſtre, and to make 
it better ſeen. Intellectual ideas and notions, in the 
mind of the philoſopher or djvine, ſhould lead them 
to the invention of figures, and theſe figures ſhould 
lead the ſcholar to theſe intellectual ideas and noti- 
ons. When the latter is not ſo led, eaſily and almoſt 
unavoidably, the figures are improper, or he has a 
right to concludethat the philoſopher or divine had no 
ſuch ideas nor notions in his mind. Now the firſt of 
theſe proceedings is impertinent, and the ſecond an 
arrant fraud. Figures in general, theſe of ſpeech, and 
all others that do not typity determinately, are unwor- 
thy of rational creatures, how much more of God ? 
and figures that typity nothing, are nothing, or 
they are worſe than nothing; they are ſo many lies, 
ſince they pretend to denote ſomething real, when 
nothing real exiſts. How the ſight of that brazen 
ſerpent, which Moſes erected in the deſart, cured 
the Iſraelites of the venomous bites of real ſerpents, 
I know not. Miraculouſly, ſay our divines. Juſt 
as other images work cures at this day, ſay your 
divines, Be this as it will, the figure typified very 
determinately what God intended it ſhould typify, 
when he ſaid, © pone eum pro ſigno.“ But when 
your divines and ours agree to make it a ſign of the 
Chriſt lifted up on the croſs, and crucified, he muſt 
be very cabaliſtical indeed who can diſcover the 
ſame determination. Real ſerpents had cauſed a 
real plague. A brazen ſerpent was the figure that 
ſignified this event to be over. It ſignified, there- 
fore, at the ſame time, that the Son of God himſelf 
was to come into the world near two thouſand. years 
afterwards, to deliver mankind from the allegorical 
lague of fin, which he did not molt certainly cauſe. 
How realonable is one, how abſurd the other ap- 
plication of this figure? How neceflary is it there- 
fore to examine ſcrupulouſly the application of 
cvery 
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every figure, that we may not be impoſed on by falſe 
appearances? But I will conclude theſe refſections 
by an example taken from figurative ſpeech. It will 
be thus more cloſe to my purpoſe, and that it may 
be the ſtronger to ſhew the abuſe of figures, it ſhall 
be taken from one that has a real, and be contraſted 
with one that has an imaginary application, 

The word diſcourſe is derived from a Latin verb, 
which ſignifies to run about, and by the motion of 
our legs, and the agitation of our whole body (for 
when the word was invented all men believed they 
had bodies) to traverſe many different grounds, or 
the ſame ground many different ways. Now 
the application of this corporeal image to what 
paſſes in the mind, or to the action of the mind 
when we meditate on various ſubjects, or on many 
diſtin&t parts of the ſame ſubject, and when we 
communicate theſe thoughts to one another, ſome- 
times with greater, and ſometimes with leſs agitation 
and rapidity, is obvious. It anſwers as nearly as 
ſuch applications can anſwer, and there is no danger 
that this figure ſhould communicate a falſe idea, or 
fail to produce that which it 1s deſigned to produce. 
There can be neither equivocation, perplexity, nor 
diſappointment in the uſe of it. | 

The word inſpiration is derived, like the other, 
from a Latin verb, which ſignifies to blow in; and 
it has been ſaid that“ the image might be bor- 
* rowed to denote an action of God in an extraor- 
« dinary manner, influencing, exciting, and en- 
““ lightening the mind of a prophet or apoſtle.“ 
How many aſſumptions are here in one ſhort ſen- 
tence ? and how impoſſible mult it be to come at any 
thing on which a reaſonable mind can reſt, whilſt 
figures are explained .by other figures that want ex- 
planation as much? Influencing is a vague term, 


and may be applied ſeveral ways with equal pro- 


priety. 
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priety. But exciting and enlightening denote diffe- 
rent kinds of action, and neither of them has any 

relation to inſpiration, or blowing in. Here then 
is metaphor heaped on metaphor, without any true 
application to an intellectual idea, and we know as 
little what is meant by inſpiration as we did before. 
I conceive inſpiration even 'leſs than abſtraction. 
The latter, ſuch as it is repreſented by molt philoſo- 
phers, appears to me impoſſible ; but I conceive 
what the ſuppoſed operation of the mind ſignified 
by this figurative term is, and by conceiving what 
is meant, or the application of the term, I coneeiye 
the apparent impoſſibility of the thing. But I have 
no more conception of this ſuppoſed action of the 
divine on the human mind, than I have of the ſpi- 
ration by which the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, according to the decifion of 
the council of Florence that met to reconcile the 
Greek and Latin churches in the fifteenth century. 
The doctors of abſtraction, therefore, require that 
we ſhould believe againſt knowledge, and thoſe of 
inſpiration, that we ſhould be implicit without it. 
Now this would be a great deal too much, even if 
we did not know the ule that has been made of the 
ſuppoſed natural power of abſtraction, and of the 
ſuppoſed ſupernatural gift of infpiration. But 
both are ſufhciently known, and it is a little too 
late, and but a little, to impoſe either on us in the 
character of philoſophers. If we ſubmit to be im- 
plicit in another character, and in one of the caſes, 
as far as it is neceſſary to keep us even now within 
the pale of the Chriſtian Church, we ſhall do 
very prudently, But it will be true, however, that 
the term of inſpiration 1s a figure that gives us no 
intellectual idea, becauſe it is not really the image 
of any. 


There 
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There was a time, and it laſted long, when this 
term was employed in a literal ſenſe. I refer to the 
time when Heatheniſh, Jewiſh, and Chriſtian ſuper- 
ſtition prevailed ſeparately firſt, and then unitedly. 
Ignorance and fear produced ſuperſtition, and ſu- 
perſtition in its turn maintained 1gnorance and fear 
in the minds of men. Thus ſuperſtition broached 
the notion of inſpiration, and when the notion was 
once eſtabliſhed, and the fact believed, ſuppoſed in- 
ſpiration ſerved to confirm and authorize ſuperſti- 
tion. That which has happened in ſo many other 
inſtances, happened in this, a groundleſs and abſurd 
opinion which grew into vogue in dark ages, and 
was conſecrated by a rude and ignorant people, pre- 
vailed in ages more enlightened. Men adopted 
what they would not have invented, and knowledge 
ſeemed to increaſe for no other reaſon, or to no 
other purpoſe, than to defend, to cultivate, and to 
improve error. | : 
Inſpiration, which has been ſince aſcribed to'a 
metaphyſical cauſe that metaphyſicians cannot ex- 
plain, was eſteemed at firſt a phyſical operation that 
was obvious to the ſenſes. The goats of Coretas 
approached a cavern on the hill of Parnaſſus. They 
fell into ſtrange agitations, and made an unuſual 
noiſe. The ſhepherd followed them, and as ſoon as 
he came near enough to receive the influence of the 
ſubterranean inſpiring blaſt, he began to be agitated 
like his goats, and to prophecy like them; for we 
may believe, as reaſonably as any part of the ſtory, 
that the only difference conſiſted in this, his lan- 
guage was underſtood, that of his goats was not. 
On this experience was the temple built, and 
the famous oracle eſtabliſhed at Delphi, „com- 
c mune humani 2 oraculum,” as Livy calls it. 
The Pythian prieſteſs ſat on a tripod, leſt ſhe ſhould 
fall into the cavern when her head began to turn, 


and from thence ſhe uttered with prophetic fury the 
| inſpirations 
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inſpirations ſhe received, not from above, but from 
below. Many other examples might be brought of 
| ſuch phyſical inſpirations, but this one is ſufficient 
for my preſent purpoſe ; at leaſt it will be fully ſo 
when 1 have added, that they maintained their cre- 
dit ſo well, and ſo long, even among philoſophers, 
that Tully introduces his brother, who was a zealous 
Stoician, as a perſon entirely convinced of their 
reality. So convinced he appears, that when an ob- 
jection, taken from the diſrepute into which this 
oracle began to fall, is oppoſed to the argument he 
had drawn from its univerſal reputation, Quintus 
thinks it ſufficient to anſwer on this phyſical princi- 
ple, that the inſpiring virtue of the earth which 
uſed to excite and enlighten the mind of the Py- 
thoneſs, might be worn out by age, as rivers have 
been ſeen to dry up, or to change their courſe *. 
But this was not the ſole, though it might be the 
firſt notion of a divine inſpiration. Heſiod, and 
your Homer, and others more antient than either, 
had filled the world with dæmons and genii: 
and as poets were the philoſophers of thoſe ages 
among the greeks, the machinery of poetry came 
ſoon to be that of philoſophy. Plato, as great a 
poet as any of them in the garb of a philoſopher, 
multiplied valtly theſe imaginary beings, and athgn- 
ed them different ranks and difterent employments. 
He made the ſyſtem of an intellectual world, and, 
in the reſpect I am going to mention, as abſurdly 
as many others, but more reverentially toward the 
Supreme Being. He ſuppoſed a chain of interme- 
aate beings from man up to God; and it is evident 
theſe beings were in his ſyſtem the agents of the 
Supreme Being, both in the creation and govern- 


X 


—Poteſt vis illa terre quz mentem Pythiae divino afflatu 
concitabat. evanuiſſe vetuſtate, ut quoldam evanuiſſe amnes aut 
in alium curſum contortos & deflexos videmus. De Divin, I. 1. 
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ment of the world. He did not raiſe up man to an 
immediate communication with God. The diſtance 
and the diſproportion ſeemed to him too great. He 
ſuppoſed him influenced, that is, excited and reſtrain- 
ed, enlightened and inſpired, as well as made, by 
other created beings, by whom this diſtance was 
nearly at leaſt filled up, and this diſproportion gradu- 
ally leſſened. In his ſyſtem, therefore, a greater reve- 
rence was ſhewn to the SupremeBeing than in thoſe of 
ſome other theologians, in which God confers fami- 
liarly with men, and acts a part, not only in the moſt 
important, but in the moſt trifling ſcenes of our hu- 
man farce, But {till the abſurdity remained of ſuch 
a gradation of beings. That there is a gradation, 
I doubt not, upwards, as our ſenſes inform us that 
mere is one downwards, But ſuch a gradation, by 
which finite approaches nearer and nearer to infinite, 
is 8 The diſtance and diſproportion 
will be ſtill infinite. 

But to return, and to conclude what 1 ſhall ſay 
about the notions that obtained among the Heathens 
on this ſubject ; for you know that I have reſerved 
to myſelf a right of following the matter as it riſes 
before me, without oblerving in theſe eſſays, any 
more than I uſed to do in our converſation, a juſt 
proportion in the members of my diſcourſe. The 
cauſes of inſpiration then were principally theſe, an 
intoxicating wind or vapor that blew into the in- 
ſpired perſons, or the action of demons or genii on 
their bodies, or in them. Such beings were be- 
lieved univerſally to exiſt ; for even Democritus, if 
I miſtake not, is ſaid to have admitted them. But 
they were believed to be material, though ſpiritual 
and inviſible ; and whether Plato thought them all 
good and beneficent or not, the general opinion, and 
that even of the latter Platonicians, held that ſome 
were good, and ſome bad, that there were pure and 
impure ſpirits. Their cotemporaries, the Chriſtian 

fathers, 
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fathers, affirmed that theſe ſpirits were all of the 
latter ſort, They attribute the whole ſectet of ora- 
cles rather to the malice of the devil, than to the 
knavery of the prieſts. I have read in Baſnage *, 
think, that Origen and Chry/a/tvm repreſented the 
prieſteſs ſitting on a tripod over the ſacred vent, with 
her legs wide open to receive the ſpirit, and that 
fome pretended the oracles were delivered through 
this honorable channel. Nay, that judieious perſon, 
the martyr Juin, ſcrupled not to aſſure the world, 
that theſe devils had carnal enjoyment of girls and 
boys too, in the very act of inſpiration. The gene- 
ral effect of inſpiration was madneſs and fury. Di- 
vine madneſs and divine fury they were called, and 
the perſons thus inſpired, uttered their vaticinations 
in ſts that made the body ſwell, and become dif. 
torted by convulſive motions. In this ſtate, and 
when they were quite out of their ſenſes, they were 
conſulted by men who thought themſelves in theirs, 
who were often the greateſt, and in public opinion 
the wiſeſt of mankind. Trlly + aſks on what au- 
thority we are to believe that the madman ſees what 
the wiſeman does not fee, and that he who loſes 
human ſenſe -acquires divine? His brother might 
have referred him for an anſwer to the works of his 
admired philoſopher, to that paſiage in the Phædrus 
particularly where Plato recommends, ſo highly, that 
divine fury which exerts itſelf in vaticination, myl- 
tery, poetry and love, and where he gives the pre- 
terence over all other wiſdom to that which divine 
tury inkuſes. 

Now nothing could reſemble more a Heathen than 
a Jewiſh vaticination, and no wonder is there, that 
it ſhould be ſo. Egypt and the eaſt were the great 


* Antiq. Judaiques. + Quid vero habet auctoritatis 
furor iſte, quem divinum vocatis, ut qui ſapiens non videat, ea 
videat infanus, et is, qui humanos ſenſus amiſerit, disinos ae» 
eutus tit? De Div. I. 2. 
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ſchools of fuch philoſophy and theology as I have 
mentioned. 'Fhey abounded with ſeers of viſions 
and dreamers of dreams, with prophets and divi- 
ners, with wizards and cunning men, with theurgic 
as well as natural magic, and all the occult ſciences. 
The Greeks borrowed from hence almoſt all the 
knowledge, real and imaginary, that they had; and: 
ſo did the Jews too, as ſome divines had the candor 
to confeſs, whilft the crowd of them affect to main- 
tain the contrary againſt irreſiſtable probability, and 
would perſuade us that the whole Heathen world 
was enlightened by the lamp of the tabernacle : as 
if any ſimilitude of opinions, cuſtoms and rites, 
which is a good proof in general that the more mo- 
dern learned of the more antient nation, was equally 
good to prove that the more antient learned of the 
more modern, the maſters of the ſlaves, and a peo- 
ple, that had a high opinion of themſelves, of a 
people whom they deſpiſed. But however this may 
have been, the Jews, according to the ſpirit of the 
Moſaic ſyſtem, made the Supreme Being more fre- 
quently an immediate actor in matters of inſpiration, 
as in all other matters, than the Heathen did; though 
they too employed the miniſtry of angels, whoſe 
names, at leaſt, they learned firſt from the Chaldæ- 
ans, if they did not come firſt acquainted with 
theſe ſpiritual beings among that people in their 
captivity. 

This notion of an immediate action of God on 
the human mind became more common, and inſpi- 
ration more metaphyſical, in the Chriſtian ſchools. 
Some of the Heathen philoſophers held opinions 
that led to this, and might have been improved, fo 
as to derive all inſpiration immediately from the Su- 
preme Being in ſome extraordinary manner or other, 
which they would not have been at a loſs to repre- 
ſent, or rather to evade the neceſſity of repreſent- 
ing, by the help of figurative ſtile. Some of them 

1 | aſſumed 
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aſſumed that the human ſoul was drawn out of the 
divine nature, or was tinctured by it, or had catched 
its fire from it. I know not how to expreſs better 
' _ thoſe ſtrange words, ſtrange I mean in this appli- 

cation, hauſti and delibati. They aſſumed further, 
that the divine mind pervaded and filled all things ; 
and when they aſſumed thus much, it ſeemed eaſy 
to conclude, from this near relation of the divine 
and human mind, to an action of the former on the 
latter, © cognatione divinorum animorum animos 
“ humanos commoveri *.“ 

Plato's trinity, as little intelligible as it was, might 
have been another aſſumption by which to account 
more particularly for this divine act of inſpiration. 
The ſecond perſon, God's intelligence, the word, 
made men: and what could be more conſequential, 
than to aſcribe all particular inſpirations to the third 
perſon, that univerſal ſpirit, that energy of God, 
which animates and governs the whole? No part of 
this could have ſhocked the opinions of thoſe phi- 
loſophical Theiſts, who acknowledged not only a 
general providence, but particular providences. As 
little could it have been thought repugnant to that 
principle which ſeemed common to them all, that 
principle of reverence to the one, the father of Gods 
and men, whom they conceived to be beyond and 
before all exiſtence. They could conceive no being, 
nor manner of being equal to the Supreme ; but 
neither did the Platonic trinity ſuppoſe that there was 
any ſuch : and they might have placed the ſource 
of inſpiration, according to this ſource of theology, 
much higher than obvious, viſible cauſes, and even 
than the ſuggeſtions of dæmons and genii, without 
aſcribing it to the firſt mind, or admitting any mind 
equal to the firſt, They had the more reaſon to do 
this, and to place inſpiration, as it were, out of 


* Tully de Div. 
light, 
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ſight, when the credit of oracles began to fail, 
and a groſs phyſical account of it would paſs no 
longer. | 

But that which Heathen theologers could do, 
Chriſtian theologers could not, after the Nicæan 
council at leaſt, whatever they did or might have 
done before it. They aſcribed inſpiration, indeed, 
to the Holy Ghoſt; but the three perſons of this 
trinity making one God only, they aſcribed inſpi- 
ration to the immediate act of the Supreme Being, 
as the Jews had done before them, among whom. 
this act, and the immediate preſence of the Deity, 
were ſaid to be manifeſted often in a ſenſible manner. 
Something of this kind obtained at firſt among the 
Chriſtians. Voices from Heaven for inſtance, and 
the viſible deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, would have 
made inſpiration, if theſe phaznomena had continued, 
as much an object of ſenſe in the Chriitian ſyſtem, 
as it had been ever in that of the Jews or of the 
Heathen. But theſe phænomena did not continue, 
and though ſigns and wonders were ſaid to be 
wrought by perſons inſpired, inſpiration became 
inviſible, and the notion of it purely metaphyſical ; 
leſs abſurd than former notions perhaps, but more 
remote too from human comprehenſion. 

The conſequence of all this was, that the proof of 
inſpiration reſting on authority and opinion, it 
became very equivocal. Every fect and every coun- 
cil pretended to it; and, whilſt they oppoſed and 
damned one another, what one ſide attributed to 
inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt, the other attri- 
buted- to ſuggeſtions of the devil; for in this 
ſyſtem the Holy Ghoſt, that is, God himſelf, is 
the inſpirer and comiorter, and the devil, an in- 
| ferior, a created ſpirit, and yet a rival to the Father 
of all Spirits, is the tempter and tormentor. How 


God acts on the human mind to inſpire and comfort, 
and 
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and the devil to tempt, was then, and is ſtill a me- 
taphyſical or theological ſecret. But the g's of 
tormenting, waich the devil exerciſed in thoſe days, 
was no ſecret at all. Legions of impure ſpirits were 
believed to take often poſſeſſion of the bodies of 
men, from whence nothing could drive them but 
aſperſions of holy water, an d other forms of eccle- 
ſiaſtical conjuration, performed by prieſts, that is, 
by men on whom the impoſition of hands had con- 
ferred the Holy Ghoſt in a conſtant ſucceſſion from 
the apoſtles, This conjuration had been firit taught 
by 59! Mon, as Joſephus aflerts in the eighth book 
of his antiquitics, and it continued long i in credit, 
for much the ſame reaſons that oracles and the arts 
of divination had done ſo formerly. It is kept in 
lome uſe ſtill by the Roman clergy, and our retorm- 
ed clergy would not be ſorry perhaps to receive this 
pious practice, 

Whilſt ignorance and ſuperſtition reigned tri- 
umphantly, and the fantaſtical ideas and notions 
which they communicate, and which authority, 
education, and habit do in ſome ſort realize in the 
mind, ſpread and prevailed ; men might be eaſil 
perſuaded that the ſpirit or breath of God, which 
blew into the face of the firſt man, and made him 
a living creature “, might blow likewiſe on extraor- 
dinary occaſions, and in an extraordinary manner, 
into the faces of ſome of his poſterity, as into choſen 
veſſels. They might be caſily perſuaded, that this 
breath was not only a principle of lite to all, but an 
influencing, exciting, and enlightening principle to 
ſome. They might imagine without any great ef- 
fort, that the effect of this occaſional breath was to 
fan into a flame the latent ſparks of a certain fire 
that had been kindled in the . conſtitution 


Iuſpiravit in faciem ejus ſpiraculum vitæ, et factus eſt homo 
in animam viventem, are the words of Moſcs. 
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of man, and had been extinguiſhed by the fall.-— 
They might 1magine, that they knew really what 
all this meant, and on ſuch reaſonings, which would 
have been none of the worſt they employed, they 
might have proved to themſelves and others the in- 


ſpiration of Chriſtian ſaints, to whom ſublime myſ- 


terious truths were revealed, and of Jewiſh prophets 
and ſcers, who foretold future events and recovered 
ſtolen goods ; for even this, as low as it may ſeem, 
was a part of their employment, and one effect of 
their inſpiration. 

But this reign is well nigh over; if it continues 
in ſome of theſe parts of the world, it triumphs 
univerſally in none. He who pretends to inſtruct 
now mult know firſt, and expect, if he uſes any 
figure, to be called upon to explain his meaning; 
that is, to ſhew this meaning without the veil 
of any figure. Inſpiration was long underſtood in 
the literal ſenſe of the word, not only whilſt men 
imagined pgrofsly that it was the effect of a ſubter- 
rancan wind or vapor, but when they had ſpiritu— 
alized it a little, and fancied it a breath that came 
from above, or a ſpirit that deſcended on one pro- 
phet, and paſſed from one to another with ſenſible 
eftects. Since it could be received no longer in the 
literal ſenſe, philoſophers and divines have given 
up the literal ſenſe, and kept the word that ſignified 
ſomething to ſerve as a figure that ſignifies nothing, 
and that can be tranſlated into nothing but ſome 
other ſigure. Figures and types are indeed the 
ſtrongeſt entrenchments of metaphyhes and theo- 
logy : and it is in them that the proteflors of theſe 
reputed ſciences defend themſelves the belt. 

An hiſtory of in{piration, like one of divination, 
would be a collection of ſuch extravagancies and 
abſurdities, as might be ſuflicient to make our 
ſpecics forfeit the character of reaſonable creatures, 
it it did not ſhew at the ſame time that by a 5 
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uſe of their reaſon men have detected, one after ano- 
ther, moſt of the fallacies, the groſſeſt at leaſt, that 
had been impoſed on them by He athens, Jews, and 
Chriſtians, for even of theſe it cannot be denied. 
The fautors of inſpiration are thus reduced to their 
laſt entrenchment ; and having abandoned all their 
other poſts as untenable, they endeavor to defend 
this by not explaining what has been refuted as 
often as any cxplanation of it has been attempted. 
Your friend, Herbury, who knew more of claſſi- 
cal learning, and even of divinity, than he did of 
politics, though he affected theſe the moſt, has 
ſometimes lamented that any explanations of the 
real preſence in the euchariſty had been given, and 
that the church had made any deciſions about it. 
As long as it was het an inexplicable myſtery, it 
was believed, he ſaid; but as foon as divines had 
been ſo unſkilful as to attempt to explain it, Be— 
renger's recantation ſigniſied nothing, and it has 
been a difputed point ever ſince. If this be a right 
notion, as I incline to think it is, theſe two myſte- 
ries, that of the real preſence, and that of inſpira- 
tion, have had very different fates. "The firſt fet out 
a myſtery, and was piouſly believed, till attempts 
to explain it ſhewed that it implied conradiaion. 
The other ſet out as a natural phanomenon, and 


Was ſo far from being thought a real myſtery, how 


much ſoever it might remain ſuch to the vulgar, 
that prophecy and divination, the effects of it, were 
thought attainable by purifications, purgations, and 
other phyſical methods, and that they became arts 
which were taught in the ſchools by the Heathens 
and the colleges of the Jews. But the notion of 
inſpiration has ended in myſtery where the other 
began: and this expedicnt, the only one that can 
ſupport it at all, would ſupport it effectually, if theſe 
ages reſembled a little better thoſe wherein the be- 
lief of the real preſence was firlt eltablithed, 
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It may be ſaid, that an extraordinary action of 
God in the human mind, which the word inſpira- 
tion is now uſed to denote, is not more inconceiv- 
able than the ordinary action of mind on body, and 
of body on mind; and I confeſs that it is not. But 
yet the caſes are ſo widely different, that no argu- 
ment can be drawn from one in favor of the other. 
It is impoſlible to doubt of an action which is an ob- 
ject of intuitive knowledge, and whereof we are con- 
ſcious every moment; and it is impertinent to deny 
the exiſtence of any phænomenon merely becauſe 
wer cannot account for it. But then this phænome- 
non muſt be apparent, and the proof that it exiſts, 
or has exiſted, muſt be ſuch as no reaſonable man 
can refuſe to admit. Otherwiſe we ſhall be expoſed 
to make frequently the ridiculous figure that philo- 
ſophers have ſometimes made, when it has been diſ- 
covered, after they had reaſoned long about a thing, 
that there was no ſuch thing, We muſt not aſſume 
ſor truth, what can be proved neither a priori, nor 
a poſteriori. A myitery cannot be proved a priori, 
it would be no myſtery if it could: and inſpiration 
is become a myſtery, ſince all we know of it is, that 
it is an inexplicable action of the divine on the hu- 
man mind. It would be ſilly, therefore, to aſſume 
it to be true, becauſe God can act myſteriouſly, that 
is, in ways unknown to us, on his creature man; 
for juſt ſo All did prove, or might have proved, 
that men do not die, but are tranſlated, becauſe God 
can tranſlate them. There is then no poſſibility of 
proving inſpiration à priori; and the proofs that are 
brought a poſteriori, for Chriſtian inſpiration, are 
not more deciſive to Chriſtians, than thoſe which 
the Stoicians brought in favor of vaticination and 
divination were to them, nor than thoſe which the 
Mahometans and the worſhippers of Fe bring of 
the ſame kind are to them. 


This 
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This word inſpiration, about which I have ſaid fo 
much more than I intended, belongs properly to 
you ſons of Apollo; and to you it ſhould be of right 
reſtored. Whilſt you were at once poets, prophets, 
philoſophers, and divines, and went about from 
houſe to houſe ſinging, as the Methodiſts do preach- 
ing ſublime doctrines, the uſe of it might be a little 
confuſed : and what you aſſumed in the two fir(t 
characters, you might aſcribe to yourſelves and others 
in the two laſt. But ſince they are become diſtinct 
profeſſions, as well as characters, and one of them, 
that of prophets, is extinct, inſpiration may have 
its place and uſe in poetry; but no where elſe. If 
philoſophers and divines employ this word, which 
ſigniſies a particular and determinate action, they 
employ it improperly. It cannot ſerve to inform ; 
but it may ſerve, and it actually does ſerve, to de- 
ceive. Our Quakers, our Methodiſts, and Enthu- 
fiaſts of every fort and in every religion, are con- 
firmed, by the received uſe of this word, in the be- 
lief that the ſpirit of God deſcends upon them, is 

inſpired into them, excites and enlightens their 
minds, and enables them by its powerful operation 
to utter all the extravagancies, which are in their 
opinion ſo many divine truths. 

It is the more reaſonable to guard againſt every 
thing of this kind; becauſe the hypotheſes of ſome 
of our fineſt modern writers on the ſubject of the 
human mind, though they do not pretend directly 
to be inſpired, ſeem to renew and improve the reve- 
ries, or waking dreams of antient philoſophers, in 
ſuch a manner as to lay again the foundations of 
ſuperſtition, by ſuppoſing an immediate and conſtant 
communication between the divine and human na- 
tures. That Malebranche ſuppoſed ſuch a commu— 
nication, is evident in all his writings: and his 
Chriſtian and metaphyſical meditations are nothing 
leſs than a dialogue between the word and wy 
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The conference was not held indeed in the terms and 
form of the dialogue; but the language he makes 
the word to hold in it, he affirms to be conformable 
to the anſwers which he thinks he received when he 
interrogated the word on the ſame ſubjects. 

I have ſometimes wondered that divines and meta- 


Phyſici ians, who have borrowed ſo many fantaſtical 


notions from Plats, have neglected one which they 
might have found in the apology of Socrates, and by 
which they might have accounted more probably, 
and more deceutiy than the) have done, for divine 
inſpirations, revelations and communications. They 
might have learned there to diſtinguiſh between the 
Ethereal and elementary body. We may compare 
the firſt to a Mirt, ſince the ſame Plato compares the 
ſecond in the phecdro to a ſuit of cloaths, and ſince 
it 18 worn under the other, “ ſub manifeilo hoc cor- 
* pore latens.“ Now 1t was by this medium that 
Socrates was inſpired by bis dzmon or guardian 
angel, He ſaw viſions, and he heard voices, but 
how ? Not by his elementary, but by his ethereal 
ſenſes. Thus an inferior ſpirit, and not the Supreme 
Being, is the immediate actor : and inſpiration is no 
longer an unmeaning figure of ſpeech. But this is 
not enough for metaphyfical divines. Our notions 
of humanity mult be raiſed higher, even at the ex- 
pence of debaſing (for as ſuch it appears to me) our 
notions of the Divinity. God and man mult be 
more intimately joined, though by endeavoring 
ſo to join them, they renew, in ſome fort, the groſſeſt 
abſurdities of Paganiſm. 

Many inſtances might be produced of this ſort, 
and ſome very flagrant. I will content myſelf in this 
place with the mention of one. Bayle obſerves, that 
the notion of ſecing all things in the Infinite Being, 
which father Malebranche advanced on this aſſump— 
tion, that our ideas muſt be in God, becaule they 
cannot be modifications of any created mind, difters 

little 
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little from the doQtrine of Democritas *, who taught, 
that the images of objects, which preſent themſelves 
to our lenſes, are emanations of God, nay, that they 
are God, and that the 14ea in our minds is God ſike- 
wile. The obſervation is certainly juit, and I need 
not enlarge upon it to ſhew you that it is ſo. Inſtead 
of that, I will aſk you, whether the different hypo- 
theſis of a philoſopher, whom you and 1 love and 
honor, has not ſome, though a more remote reſemb- 
jance to the fame doctrine? Both of them at leaſt 
have, in my opinion, one common tendency, that 
which I bave juſt now mentioned. If I was perſectly 
perſuaded, as I am very much of the contrary, that 
we percetve all our ideas in the divine mind, I 
could account for all that is attributed to inſpiration 
by a figure, that would have a fort of metaphyſical 
meaning. I could reprefent the foul as a mirror, 

and it has been fo repreſented, I think, by ſome, and 
then ſuppoſe, that images received from the preſence 
of God to it, are reflected by it, which would be 
like the reflected light of the ſun, a ſecondary and 
fainter, but a divine illumination. Again, could [ 
comprehend that viſual language in which © the 
* author of nature conflantly ſpeaks to the eyes of 
„ mankind;“ I might be able perhaps to compre- 
hend how God may "ſpeak to prophets and apoſtles in 
viſions, or elſe I might deduce by analogy, that as 
we think we ſee them when we do not really lee, 


* The words of Tully are theſe : „ Democritus, qui tum ima- 
« gines carumque circuitus in deorum numero refert : tum illam 
© naturam quz imagines fundit ac mittit: tum ſcientiam inteili- 
„ gentiamque.” They will be better tranſlated thus: Democritus 
who places among the gods not only the images of the objects that 
ſurround and ftrike us, but that nature which powers forth and 
icnds theſe images to us and knowledge and intelligence. Cotta 
mentions the ſame notions afterwards, not in the ſame words as 


Velicius, bat to the ſame effect. Tully de Nat. Deor. J. 1 


but 
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but only receive ideas through the eye from an im- 
mediate action of God, ſo prophets and apoſtles 
might think that they employ ed the faculties of their 
own excited and illuminated minds, and ſignified 
their own thoughts by the words they pronounced, 
when they neither thought nor ſpoke, but when the 
breath of God articulated in their organs. I might 
be able to comprehend ſuch fublime notions, and 1 
ſhould be glad, no doubt, to find how happily theſe 
doctrines coincide with that antient opinion, that 
prophets prophecied often without knowing that they 
did io. But, I contels, that I comprehend as little 
our trends hypotheſis as | do that of the father of 
the oratory; though I comprehend very clearly 
bow we may be faid in ſome Tort, and in ſome 
particular caſes, to learn to ſee; that is, by the or- 
dinary courie of experience, and not by any divine 

agency. 
Shall I own it ? I cannot be mortified at my want 
of comprehenſion in this cale, When philoſophers 
employ clear and determinate ideas, ſuch as are real, 
not fantaitic, and when they reaſon on principles 
that are evidently true, initead of ſuch as are doubtful 
at beit, I comprehend them without any extreme 
labor of mind. When they do otherwiſe, J miſpend 
no time in making unprofitable efforts to compre- 
hend them. Cotia treats the notions of Demecritus 
that have been mentioned with the utmoſt contempt, 
and even Vellcius had entered into no refutation of 
them. P[aj/e thinks a little genius could never forin 
fhen, an that in order to form them, a man mult 
eomprenend the whole extent of power, which be- 
Jonas 1 a a Yature capable of painting in our minds 
the 1:nages of objects. I will imitate in all ſimilar 
ent the old academician, not the modern ſceptic, 
wo ſeems a dogmatiſt on this o:cafion, I will follow 
10 man out of the high road of plain common ſenſe. 
In 
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In that, the philoſopher may lead me to all real 


knowledge; for common ſenſe does not exclude un- 
common diſcoveries in the ſearch of truth. But 
the philoſopher goes often out of this road, whillt 
the illiterate unthinking crowd of mankind cannot 
go far in it. Theſe are the two extremes in which 
men ſometimes meet. The difference conſiſts always 
in their acquiſitions and habits, and not always in 
their natural faculties. The reaſon of one is not 
cultivated like that of the other; but the imagina- 
tions of both may be apt to warm and tranſport 
them alike. Whilſt the philoſopher conſults his rea- 
ſon alone, he will be always far before the other. 
But if his imagination carries him away, there is a 
chance that they may meet, and the philoſopher with 
all his knowledge, and all his reaſon, may have not 
his own whimſies alone, but thoſe of the moſt vulgar 


underſtandings to ſupport. 


SECTION VI. 


Having dwelt thus long on one art of the mind 
that degenerates into artiſice, it is time I ſhould pro- 
ceed to another; and the art to be conſidered next, 
is that which was intended when [ ſaid, that we are 
ſometimes obliged to pay in counters for want of 
ready money. What I mean by it is this. We are 
ſometimes obliged in philoſophical, as well as in 
common diſcourſe, to make ule of words that have 
no determinate, nor indeed, properly, any ideas or 
notions at all annexed to them. I ſay, we are 
obliged to do ſo, in order to diſtinguiſh this caſe 
from that of metaphyſics and theology, which are 
almoſt wholly converſant, when they keep within 
their own bounds and go neither into phyſics nor 
ethics, about words that have no intelligible mean- 
ing, words that have been invented to conceal ig— 
Norance, and to create an appearance of ſcience : 
whereas 
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whereas the words intended here, though they have 
no ideas nor notions, properly ſpeaking, annexed to 
them, have however a meaning and uſe, an intel- 
ligible meaning and a good uſe, Two of them I 
will produce as examples, and they ſhall be words 
that ſerve to denote unknown cauſes of known effects. 
They take their p:ecttion, like the names of ſub- 
ſtances, from ſenſible effects, and they refer either 
to an unknown real cauſe, or to the unknown prin- 
ciple of ſome apparent cauſe. 

Our ignorance of cauſes, our curiolity, and the 
extravagant opinions ot philoſophers about them, 
are equally great. I ſhall not enter on that lubject 
here at leaſt. Something however mult be {aid about 
the notion of cauſe, in order to ſhew the reaſon, 
and even necellity of employing ſuch words as [I 
have mentioned, and to introduce what I propoſe to 
ſay concerning the uſe and abuſe of them. Neglect- 
ing, therefore, all the abſtract notions that are en- 
tertained about cauſe, the nice and triiling diſtincti- 
ons between the cauſe and the ſufficient reaſon of 
any thing, and the other diſtinctions, as well as diviſi- 
ons and ſubdivifions that have been made, and that 
ſerve, for the moit part, to no other purpoſe than 
to perplex us in a labyrinth of words, let us con- 
tent ourſelves to underitand when we ſpeak of 
cauſe in general, © That by the immediate, or re- 
* mote, the phyſical, or moral virtue whereof any 
<«. thing is what it is, or any thing is done as it is 
* done.“ 

The Supreme Being is the firſt, and, ſtrictly, the 
ſole efficient cauſe. But as we know nothing of his 
manner of being, ſo we know nothing of his man- 
ner of cauſing. In your Homer's machinery the 
gods are perpetually aQors, but the poet neither 
employs them ſo much, nor more improperly, nor 
more unworthily than philoſophers and divines have 
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preſumed to employ the Deity. Let us think with 

reater reverence of God, and whilſt we acknow- 
ledge him to be the firſt, let us not imagine him to 
be the immediate caule of every phenomenon and 
every thing that happens, Through bow many 
mediums, if I may ſay ſo, may not the rays of di- 
vine efficacy paſs before they arrive at us! Far be it 
from me to neglect or to diſcourage the contempla- 
tion of the firſt ethcient cauſe who ſhines fo glori- 
ouſly in all his works. But let us adore him in the 
contemplation of his works, and of the order of 
ſecond cauſes by which the ſyſtem of them is main- 
tained and carried on. Second cauſes cannot be 
reckoned in a ſtrict philoſophical ſenſe efficient, 
when they are conſidered relatively to the whole ex- 
tent of being, at the head of which is God. But 
as they have a communicated efficiency in ſuch de- 
orees, of ſuch kinds, and under ſuch directions as 
it is communicated to them by infinite wiſdom and 
power, they appear efficient when they are conſi- 
dered relatively to us, and to our ſyſtem : and ſince 
all our knowledge is in truth relative to theſe, we 
may be well content to admit ideas that are fo too, 
and that reach no further. Theſe are our limits, 
and where our experimental knowledge of ſecond 
cauſes ſtops, there our phyſical enquiries ſhould ſtop, 
All beyond is metaphyſical jargon ; for at what point 
ſoever we leave phyfics for metaphyſics, we fall of 
courſe into jargon. The antients generally ſet out in 
it. The moderns too often conclude in it. 

The firſt example I ſhall produce of words that 
ſerve to denote unknown cauſes of known ettects, 
ſhall be the word chance. Every event that happens 
in the courſe of human affairs, how contingent 
ſoever it may ſeem, has a real and peculiar cauſe. 
But when theſe cauſes are too remote, or too com- 
plicated, to be eaſily or at all diſcerned by us, we 
call the event. contingent, and the cauſe chance, 
Thus 
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Thus we endeavor to ſupply our want of ideas, to 
think with leſs confuſion, to diſcourſe more intelli- 
gibly, and to make up the ſum with counters which 
we cannot make up with money. But in this kind 
of payment there has been much abuſe, and much 
deceit, Superſtition attempted to make theſe coun- 
ters paſs for real money; and, inſtead of keeping - 
the word chance to ſiguity in its application nothing 
more than this, that the canſe of an event was un- 
known, to make it paſs for an aCtual caule and a 
poſitive being. Superſtition imperſonated it under 
the name of fortune: and this chimerical divinity” ' 
was ſuppoſed to direct arbitrarily all the events whoſe 
cauſes were not apparent, or which exceeded in 
good or ill the expectations of men. Ihe Hea- 
thens accounted by it for paſt events, conſulted it 
about future, and referred the::.felves to it in doubts 
ful caſes. | Ts | 
It is ſtrange that ſuch ſuperſtitions, inſtead of be- 
ing confined to the Heathen world, ſhould have been 
as prevalent among God's choſen people, both Jews 
and Chriſtians, and ſhould be ſcarce exploded at this 
hour. It is ſtranger ſtil} that a recourle to the deci- 
fon of chance ſhould be expreſsly commanded in 
the Old Teſtament, and occaſionally countenanced 
in the New, even on fo important an occalion as the 
election of an apoſtle in the place of Judas I{cariot. 
Yet ſo it is, and from hence we may believe it hap- 
pened that ſome even of the moſt puerile and abſurd 
appeals to chance, it one can be more fo than ano- 
ther, were long preſerved among Chriſtians, and by 
them applied moſt profanely and cruelly. Many 
difterent ſortes or chances were conſulted by the 
Heathen. 'Thoſe of Præneſte, where Fortune had a 
temple adorned with Moſaic work by Sy/la, who 
truſted much to the goddeſs, and took the name of 
Felix, on account of his ſucceſs which he aſcribed 
to her, were extremely famous, I do not remember 
e | how 
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how theſe conſultations were made; but thoſe that 
had the names of Sortes Homericæ, and Sortes Vir— 
gilianæ, were made by dipping at random on fome 
paſſage in the poems of Homer and Virgil, and the 
ſuperſtition was ſure to be confirmed whenever, as it 
could not but happen often, future events ſeemed in 
any degree to have been figured in theſe paſſages. 
An odd inſtance of this which is preſerved in a tra- 
dition derived, I think, from Mr. Cowley, I may 
mention as I go along. This poet and ſome other 
perſons, attached to Charles the Firſt, were with 
him in the Iſle of Night, where Cremwell kept him 
in priſon till he brought him to the block, Their » 
amuſement, for it could be nothing more, was to | 
try the Sortes Virgilianz; and in trying them it is | 
reported, that the unfortunate prince dipped on thoſe 
terrible imprecations that Dido makes againſt MAncat 
and his poſterity, in the fourth book of the ZEneid. 
I ſaid that theſe ſuperſtitious uſages have been ap- 
plied profanely and cruelly, by Chriſtians: and I 
was in the right to ſay ſo. What could be more pro- 
fane than the practice of opening the ſacred books, 
in order to take from the firſt paſſage that occurred 
a prognoſtic of events, and to degrade them to the 
ſame filly u'e that the Heathens made of their poems? 
What could be more cruel than the cuſtom of decid- 
ing caules criminal and civil too, by duels, which was 
introduced by the barbarous northern nations; and 
was, notwithſtanding the declarations of ſome popes 
againſt it, fo far approved by the church, that it was 
followed on many occaſions in eccleſiaſtical contro- 
verſies, and that it was accompanied on all occaſions 
with much eccleſiaſtical ceremony, even ſo ſar that 
a prieſt bleſſed in the ſick] the weapons of the cham- 
pions ? This trial, like that of paſſing blindiold over 
red-hot plough-ſhares, and others, were appeals to 
chance as to a judge: and both theie appeals, and 
the conſultations of chance about future events, 
were 
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were founded on a theological axiom invented to ex- 
cuſe them on one hand, and to create more reve-— 
rence for them on the other, that God preſides over 
chance, and directs it by interpoſitions of his provi- 
dence ; fo that to interrogate chance was to interro- 
pate God, and the decifions of chance were the 
deciſions of God. 
'To apply the word chance in this manner, was 
abſurd enough. But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe phi- 
lofophers who aſcribed the creation of the world to 
chance. Superſtition perverted this innocent art of 
the mind: and a word, that ſignified no determinate 
cauſe at all, was made to ſignify a ſuperior Being 
who governs the affairs of the world, and to whoſe 
agency thole events were to be aſcribed that could 
not be accounted for otherwiſe. Philoſophy, the 
philoſophy of men who affected to put ſuperſtition 
under their feet, and to account by phyſical re- 
ſearches for all the phænomena, attributed the ori— 
ginal of all things to chance. By this proceeding 
the Epicureans did not endeavour to ſcreen their 
ignorance, but they pretended to ſhew their know- 
ledge of cauſes. They erected chance into a firſt 
phyſical cauſe, and derived the production of the 
univerſe from it. They aſſumed a chaos of innu— 
merable heterogeneous particles, endowed with eſ- 
ſential activity, and with whatever elſe was neceſſary 
for their purpoſe, like the declination of theſe 
atoms; after which they concluded that ſuch a 
number of entities in perpetual motion and action 
one on another, muſt paſs ſooner or later through 
all poſſible combinations, From hence they con- 
cluded again, that the formation of the world was 
cauſed by a certain concourle, or combination of 
atoms, without the unneceſlary help of a directing 
mind; and that this concourſe being fortuitous, the 


world was made by chance. But enough has been 
ſaid 
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ſaid of the uſe add abuſe of this word. It is time 
to ſpeak of thoſe that have been made of the word 
force. 

Since even Alciphron the minute philoſopher could 
frame no preciſe idea of force, though he © ſhut his 
<« eyes to aſſiſt his meditation,“ it might well be 
aſked how it comes to paſs, that there are ſo many 
refined ſubtilties and nice diſtinctions about this 
ſame ſorce? Ingenious and learned men might have 
employed their time much better moſt certainly, 
than they have done about © ſubtil abſtracts, ſoi« 
ce ritual quinteſſences, un certo che and un non ſo 
„% che.“ 1 am forry to have this proof the more of 
the folly and affectation of philoſophers. But I am 
not at all at a loſs to account for them, nor to ſhew 


from whence the difference ariſes between theſe vi— 


ſionaries, and thoſe great men who have diſcourſed 
rationally about force. The difference arifes plain] 

from hence. The former have abuſed this art of 
the mind, and ſuppoſed, or realoned as if they ſup— 
poſed, that this word ſigniſied what common ſenſe 
never meaned to lignily by it. The others have not 
turned art into artifice in this manner, but have rca- 
ſoned about force as about the unknown cauſe of 
ſenſible effects, or the unknown cauſality of appa- 
rent cauſes. It may feem ſtrange perhaps to our frſt 
thoughts, that men ſhould talk ſenſe, for it will 
never ſeem ſtrange 'that they ſhould talk nonſenſe, 
about fomething whercof they have no ideas. But 


the reaſon why they do ſo in the inſtance before us, 


will appear to our lecond thoughts extremely plain. 
That it may appear ſo the more, and that we may 
ſhew the better how indultrious the mind is to help 


its natural infirmities by art in the conceptions and 


149 


exprellions of things, let me add a few reflections to 
what has been already obſerved, 


I. 


a Without 
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Without meaning what thoſe philoſophers meaned 
who ſcreened ſo much ignorance behind the notions 
they endeavored to eſtabliſh of occult qualities and 
occult cauſes, we may ſay that the cauſality of ap- 
parent cauſes, and therefore the efficient cauſes in 
the order of ſecond cauſes will be always occult, 
whatever hypotheſis or ſyſtem we follow. The peri- 
patetics and ſchoolmen imagined the qualities of 
ſubſtances, as they were and are ſtill called, and 
which are ſuppoſed to excite ideas immediately by 
their immediate action on our organs, and me- 
diately by their action on other bodies, to be real 
entities derived from ſubſtantial forms, inherent in 
ſubſtances ſome how 1 but diſtinct from 
them, and added ta them. Modern philoſophers, 
more intelligibly and more conformably to experi- 
ence, have baniſhed, all theſe notions of qualities 
diſtinct from body, and have taught us that the 
action of body on body is produced excluſively of 
them by the inward conſtitution of body itſelf, and 
1s varied according to the divers conſtitutions of the 
bodies: that are at any time paſſive, and the different 
ſtates they are in. This opinion leads us on to 
obſerve the mechanif of body, thefaws of motion, 
and whatever elſe makes any part of phyſical enquiry. 
The other is founded in abſtract general notions, 
which the knowledge of particulars had little ſhare 
in framing, and points up to the chimeras of ima- 
gination. But {till even the belt of them ſtops ſhort 
of the real eſſences of ſubſtances, ſhews us more 
cauſes, but ſhews us as little the principles of their 
cauſality. 

Although the ſyſtem of pbiloſophy be in this 
reſpect totally euer yet the mind has found 
it convenient to oreſerve the notion of ſenſible 
qualities. They were thought real, and referred to 
ſubſtances as inherent ſpecitically in them. They are 

con- 


% 
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conceived now to be qualities by imputation only, 
and refer to the manner in which our ſenies are af. 
feed. We cannot ſay with ſtri&t propfiety, this 
clock has ſeveral ſenſible qualities, though it marks 
the days of the month to our ſight alone, and the 
hours and the minutes to our eyes and to our ears. 
We know that there are no ſuch diſtinct qualities 
in the clock, and that all theſe effects are produced 
by one ſpring, governed and producing effects ac- 
cording to its own temper, according to laws and 
directions reſulting from the ſtructure of the whole 
machine, and according to the texture and {ate of 
the organs of thoſe to whom it is viſible, or audible. 
Juſt ſo we cannot ſay with ſtrict propriety, that ſnow 
is cold by a cold quality, any more than white by a 
white quality; or that fire 1s hot by a hot quality. 
They excite ideas that we diſtinguiſh and mark by 
theſe words; but they contain nothing in them that 
reſembles theſe ideas. By the perceptions we have 


of theſe ideas, we mark, under the name of quali- 


* 


ties, the divers effects of the unknown eſſences of 
ſubſtances. | 

This modern expedient (for the mind invents ex- 
pedients as faſt as it finds the want of them in the 
improvement, or more eaſy improvement of know- 
ledge) 1s the more reaſonably employed on another 
account. Though there are no ſuch diſtinQ ſpecific 
qualities in bodies as were aſſumed by philoſophers, 
yet the particles which compoſe bodies are often he- 
rerogeneous, as they appear by ſure experiments ; 
among other inſtances in that of light, and in the 
production of colors. Now this heterogeneity, which 
is thought to conſiſt in the different ſizes of the par- 
ticles and which may conſiſt in other differences un- 
diſcoverable by us, continuing the ſame, and each 
kind acting and being acted upon according to its 
kind, this amounts in ſome manner to a notion of 
qualities contained in bodies; and being ſo con- 

Vol. III. H h . ceived 
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ceived, the mind knows no more indeed of the real 
conſtitutions of bodies than it knew before, but pro- 
ceeds in this hypothetical manner a little better and 
with greater clearneſs and preciſion in the purſuit of 
phyſical enquiries. Theſe enquiries thus aſſiſted en- 
able us to analyze the component particles of bodies 
in their effects, and to diſcover in them too ſome 
general laws by which the action of theſe compo- 
nent particles ſepàrately and collectively is directed. 
This is ſome knowledge, and has the appearance of 
being greater than it is. But there 1s ſomething ſtill - 
behind, concerning which we cannot boaſt even the 
leaſt appearance of knowledge. Body acts on body 
by contact and pulſion. This is certain, though it 
be not ſo certain that body can act no other way, as 
philoſophers generally aſſume. But even this pul- 
ſion is cauſed by motion, as motion is cauſed by pul- 
ſion: fo that we get thus into a circle, and may go 
eternally round in the dark, without being nearer 
to diſcover what it is that puts mobility, that eſſen- 
tial, property of matter or body, into action, unleſs 
we ſuppoſe that the motion impreſſed originally con- 
tinues ſtill without any diminution. Who can doubt 
that there 1s attraction or gravitation and repulſion 
in body, as well as pulſion? Who can withold his 
admiration from thoſe diſcoveries that modern phi- 
loſophy has made concerning the laws of motion, 
the properties of bodies that become apparent by 
them, and the actions of bodies on bodies that fol- 
Jo according to them? But who can or will ever 
be able to ſay what the ſprings of corporeal nature 
are, without which there could be neither action nor 
motion? What is that ſpring, for inſtance, which 
emits from the body of the ſun innumerable parti— 
cles of light, that make their paſſage of fifty milli- 
—ons of miles to our earth in ſeven minutes of time, 
or thereabouts, with a velocity inconceivable though 
D demonſtrated? Well may the cauſe be incompre- 
henſible, when the effect paſſes comprehenſion. 


Here 
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Here now the word force, of which we are to 
ſpeak, comes into play, and ſerves as a fign of the 
unknown cauſes of the phznomena, both of nature 
and of art; for effects are produced in the works 
of art by an imitation of thoſe of nature, whereof 
the cauſes are unknown even to the artificer. When 
we employ the word alone, it is of very vague ſigni- 
fication, and imports nothing more than ſome deter- 


mining power intellectual or corporeal, 


But the 


mind takes two methods to give it greater preciſion, 
when that is neceſſary. We annex it ſometimes to 
words which ſignify that whereof we would, on fuch 
occaſions, denote the power in general to produce 
effects in phyſics, in mechanics, in ethics; and thus 
we ſay the force of wind, the force of a mill, or the 


Hh 2 


force of habit. We annex at other times to it 
words that, referring to particular known effects, 
ſerve to fix on every occaſion the meaning of it; 
juſt as we annex the words hot or cold, to ſignify 
certain ſuppoſed qualities of body, and as intelligi- 
bly at leaſt as we uſe the names of ſubſtances. Thus 
we ſpeak of attractive, repelling, impelling force, of 
the force of gravitation, of coheſion, and even of 
inactivity. Our Newton, who has opened, by the 
help of theſe ſure guides experiment and geometry, 
ſo large a field of knowledge and enquiry to preſent 
and future philoſophers concerning the greateſt and 
the leaſt phænomena of nature, was far from pre- 
tending to determine the efficient cauſe of his attrac- 
tion, or what that force is which makes bodies, 
and every particle of body, mutually tend to one 
another, and thereby g ve us an idea of attracting 


according to what has been taken notice of already. 
He diſtinguiſhed ſo carefully between the particular 
attractions of the ſchools, and his meaning in the 
uſe of this word, that nothing could be more deſpi- 
cable than the ignorance or malice of thoſe who 
would have confounded them, and have made him 
| an 


of an unknown cauſe, whilſt they apply themſelves 


the former method men are led into error, by affect- 
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an aſſerter of occult qualities, who diſcovered the 
moſt univerſal and the leaſt occult quality, if I may 
have leave to call it ſo for once, that ever was, ſince 
it intercedes the whole corporeal ſyſtem. To this, 
and to the ſeveral kinds of it, he referred all the 

hænomena that cannot be accounted for by im- 
pulſe, and they are many, though many of thoſe 
which were aſcribed to a ſort of attraction by the 
antients are on better foundations aſcribed to im- 
pulſe by the moderns. But neither for the cauſe of 
impulſe, nor of attraQtion, nor of any action of 
body even the moſt ſenſible, can philoſophy account. 
They, therefore, who uſe the word force as the ſign 


pore, ene oe I. RES 


ſolely to diſcover the laws by which this cauſe acts, 
and the effects it produces, make a proper uſe of the 
word. They who affeQ to talk in any other man- 
ner, either phyſical or metaphyſical, about force, 
abuſe the word moſt impertinently, and pervert 
into artiſice a very uſeful art of the mind. 

But this 1s not the only method by which this art 
of the mind is perverted. It degenerates into arti- 
fice likewiſe, by the uſe which they make of it, who 
invent words to point out cauſes, they ſuppoſe un- 
known, of effects whoſe real cauſes are known. In 


ing knowledge; in this, by affecting ignorance. 
Whatever force is, it is the cauſe of effects that are 
known, but cannot be aſcribed to any cauſe that is 
known. In this the propriety of the word conſiſts ; 
for if they could be aſcribed to any cauſe known and 
denominated, it would be improper, and the uſe of 
it could only ſerve to miſlead. But there may be 
more than error, there may be fraud in this caſe; 
for, to borrow an image from the application of the 
word chance, the fair gameſter who ſhould ſee a 
raffle of ſixes thrown ſeveral times together might 
aſcribe it to chance, that is, to an unknown cauſe, 

very 
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very properly ; but the ſharper, who had loaded the 
dice, or who knew that they were loaded, would 
aſcribe it to chance fraudulently as well as impro- 
erly. 

F 1 could.with that Alciphron and Lyficles had made 
this obſervation to Euphranor, and had applied it to 
ſhew him why they admitted the word force, and re- 
jetted the word grace. The taſk would not have 
been hard, ſince it would not have been hard to ſhew 
him real cauſes ſufficiently known, and ſufficient] 

marked by words, of the effects aſcribed by him to 
a cauſe ſuppoſcd unknown, and marked by a diſ- 
tinct word appropriated to this purpoſe. They might 
have ſhewn theſe cauſes to be the influence of a re- 
ligious education, a warm head, and a warmer 


heart; hope, fear, grief, joy, ſtrong paſſions turned 


by prejudice and habit to devotion, devotion itſelf 
nurſing its own principles, the effect in its turn be- 
coming a cauſe uniform and conſtant, or redoubling 
its force on the leaſt failure, in acts of attrition, con- 
trition, mortification and repentance. They might 
have proved not only by probable reaſons, but by 
indubitable facts, the ſufficiency of theſe and other 


known cauſes to produce all the effects commonly 


aſcribed to grace, even the molt aſtoniſhing that 
ever appeared in ſaints, confeſſors, or martyrs. 
Nay they might have ſhewn that effects more aſto- 
niſhing, and many of them better vouched than moſt 
of theſe, have been and are ſtill daily produced in 
men, whom it would be blaſphemeous to repute 
under the divine influence. Alciphron might have 
illuſtrated this argument in his ſerious character, by 
quoting the ſaints, confeflors, and martyrs of idola- 
try and hereſy; and Lyficles in his gayer character, 
by quoting theſe of atheiſm, and of the moſt abo- 
minable vices as well as the moſt indifferent cuſ- 
toms, of pæderaſty for inſtance and of long beards. 
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I am thinking what Euphranor would have repli- 
ed to the minute philoſophers, and can diſcover no 
reply worthy of that ſolidity and that candor which 
render him equally admirable and amiable, He 
might have ſaid indeed that he was miſunderſtood 
by them, that the parity he inſiſted on was not 
meant to“ conſiſt in a proof of grace, as well as 


force from the effects; that it was only meant to 


% anſwer an objection againſt the doctrine of grace, 
* ſuppoſing it proved from revelation, and not to 
« prove its exiſtence; that therefore if the parity 
* was ſufficient to prove the pofhbility of belteving 
“ grace without an idea of it, the objection they 
«© had made was anſwered, and he aimed at no 
* more.” But I think that, as minute philoſophers 


as I am willing to allow Alciphron and Lyjicles to 


have been, they would have maintained very eaſily 
the pertinence of their objection, and the inſuffici- 
ency of Fuphranor's anſwer. 

They might have ſaid, there is not even the parity 
you now ſuppoſe between force and grace. Our ob- 
jection againſt the latter did, in effect, anticipate 
your reply: and if we allowed your reply to be a 
good one, it would neither ſtrengthen your cauſe, 
nor weaken ours. The parity between force and 
grace, which you conſine now to a poſſibility of be- 


lieving one as well as the other, is not ſufficient; 


becauſe it is not real. The pofhbility of believing 
force is nothing more than the poſſibility of believ- 
ing that every effect has a cauſe, though the cauſe 
be unknown to us, and the propriety of the word 
conſiſts in the application of it to no other cauſe. 


The diſparity and 1mpropriety do not ariſe from our 


having no idea of grace, for it is true that we have 
none of force; but they ariſe from hence, that 
there is not the ſame poſſibility of believing a 
cauſe whereof we have no idea, and which cannot 
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be aſcertained by its effeQs, as there is of believing 
one whereof we have no idea indeed, but which 


may be aſcertained by its effects. You aſſume 


grace as a cauſe of one particular kind, an im- 
mediate influence of God on the mind, and you 
apply it to effects that may have cauſes of ſeveral 
kinds. Should a word be invented to fignify a moral 
cauſe of effects purely phyſical, or a phyſical cauſe 
of effects purely moral, you would laugh at the 
invention, and you would be in the right. But 
is it a jot leſs ridiculous to affign a particular 
cauſe, either natural or ſupernatural, of effeQs that 
may be produced by any or all of theſe, and to 
think to ſave the abſurdity by ſaying, that the 
word invented to denote this cauſe has no idea at- 
tached to it, no more than that of force ? 

The uſe of the word force can have no equivo— 
cal conſequence, the uſe of the word grace may, 
The teſtimony, nay the conviction of men that they 
felt the influence of this unknown cauſe, would 
not take off the cquivocation. How ſhould it, 
after all the examples that may be brought from 
daily experience? A real enthuſiaſt doubts no 
more of his perceptions of the operations of grace 
informing his mind and determining his will, than 
he doubts of his perceptions of the action of out- 
ward objects on his ſenſes, and perhaps lels. 

Another thing, which I imagine that the minute 
philoſophers would have ſaid to Euphranor, is this. 
Since the parity you endeavor to eſtabliſh between 
force and grace cannot be ſo. eſtabliſhed =. an- 
{wer your purpoſe on any principles of reaſon; it 
remains, that the notion of grace cannot be re- 
ceived, nor the word employed on any other autho- 
rity, than that of implicit faith in the revelation 
by which you ſuppoſe the exiſtence of grace proved. 
That authority obliges us to believe an adion or an 


influence of God on his ele&, the manner of which 
no 
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no human idea can reach. But on what authority, 
Euphranor, do you anſwer our © objeQtion againſt 
5 the doctrine of grace, by ſuppoſing it proved by 
* revelation?” If you have proved this fact, that 
the chriſtian revelation, in which the doctrine of 
grace is contained, was made by God to mankind, 
as all facts and eſpecially one of this importance - 
ought to be Nen, for every other kind of proof 
proves nothing, we will agree, though there be not 
the ſame reaſon for admitting grace as for admit- 
ting force, that both are to be received alike. Our 
objection was inſufficient, but your anſwer then was 
unneceſſary; for ſurely nothing can be more unne- 
ceſſary, than to go about to eſtabliſh on probable 
arguments what is already eſtabliſhed on demonſtra- 
tion: and the real exiſtence of grace has been al- 
ready demonſtrated, if the truth of the revelation, 
in every part of it, has been ſo; ſince no propoſi- 
tion can be more demonſtrated than this, that a 
doctrine taught by infinite wiſdom and truth is a 
true doctrine. If you have not proved this fact, and 
we think you have ſcarce attempted it by the proper 
proofs, your argument is a pure ſophiſm, When 
we urge that the doctrine of grace, or any other 
chriſtian doctrine, is inconceivable, or that it is preg- 
nant with abſurd conſequences, and therefore un- 
worthy of God; this is urged in ſtrictneſs, ex abun- 
dantia, for.we do not give up the fundamental 
point, which is, that the authenticity of your ſcrip- 
tures, in the whole and in every part of them, and 
the truth by conſequence of your revelation, has not 
been yet proved. When you ſuppoſe the contrary, 
therefore, in diſputing with us, you beg the queſtion 
about a principle, in order to confirm a conſequence. 
Thus it ſeems to me, that the diſpute between Eu- 
phranor and the minute philoſophers would have 
ended. What I have ſaid upon it can be ſcarce cal- 
led a digrefſion ; ſince this compariſon of force and 


grace 
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grace ſerves admirably well to exemplify what has 
been ſaid concerning the art and artifice of the mind 


in the proper and improper uſe of words, to which 
no determinate ideas are annexed, 


SECTION VI 


Many other arts there are by which the human 
mind endeavors to help itſelf in the acquiſition and 
communication of knowledge. Some of them are 
as liable to abuſe as theſe which have been mention- 
ed, and all of them are abuſed more or leſs, to the 
production and propagation of error; for I preſume, 
from what I have the means of obſerving, that this 
would be found true, on a {ſtrict examination, even 
in the applications of geometrical knowledge. But 
it is time I ſhould put an end to this eſſay, that be- 
comes a treatiſe in bulk at leaſt, if not in matter nor 
method. That I may not conclude too abruptly 
however, even for ſuch a rambling eſſay; it is ne- 
ceſſary I ſhould proceed to diſtinguiſh, in a few 
more inſtances, between real and imaginary know- 
ledge, the natural powers and the arts, the arts and 


the artifices of the human mind: and if thele inſtan- 


ces ſhould lead me further than I intend, you will 
pleaſe to aſcribe this prolixity to my love of truth, 
and to my deſire of giving you all the ſatisfaction [ 
can. 

[ will obſerve, therefore, that as the ſagacity of the 
mind has invented various arts whereby to improve 
the other faculties and even itſelf, and to carry their 
united forces a little further than the immediate lel- 
{ons of nature carry them; fo the affections of the 
mind have not only turned theſe arts frequently 

into artifice, an example or two of which we have 
ſeen, but have gone further. They have not only 
11d imperceptibly, but have plunged openly into 

artifice; 
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artifice ; and philoſophers, thoſe that I intend here, 
ſeem to acquire knowledge only as a neceſſary ſtep 
to error: when they have done this, when they 
have loſt ſight of the former, they grow ſo fond of 
the latter, that they eſteem it no longer an human, 
but raiſe it, by an imaginary apotheoſis, up to a 
divine ſcience; which is, of all others the moſt - 
pernicious artifice of the mind, according to my 
lord Bacon, and according to truth.“ Peſſima res 
* eſt errorum apotheoſis, et pro peſte intellectùs 
„ habenda-eſt fi vanis accedat veneratio.“ 

Are theſe lovers of wiſdom, theſe ſearchers of 
truth, you may well aſk, nothing better than ven- 
ders of talſe wares, venders of hypothetical ſyſtems 
at beſt, and often of ſuch as are entirely fantaſtical ? 
I fear that they are: and that the only excuſe to be 
made for them is, that they ſometimes deceive them- 
ſelves firſt, Ihey put me in mind of a paſſage in 
Plutarcth, who compares the ſtoics to ſhips that ſet 
out under auſpicious names, the Succeſs or the Swift- 
ſure tor inſtance, and who are beaten by tempelts 
in their voyage or caſt away. The great miſchief 
ts, that the implicit paſſenger ſhares the fate of 
the unwary mariner. In ſhort, ſo it is: the moſt 
irrational of all proceedings pals for the utmoſt 
efforts of human reaſon; and that philoſophy, 
which pretends to teach us the ſublimeſt truths, 
ſerves only to amuſe mankind in a middle or low 
region between truth and error, knowledge and 
ignorance. 

Let us now reſume the diviſion of our ideas 
into ſuch as are natural and ſuch as are artificial. 
Thoſe of the firſt ſort are ſuch as God appoint- 
ed them to be, and are, therefore, real human 
ideas. Thoſe of the ſecond are framed by the 
mind, ſometimes under the direction of judgment, 
and ſometimes under the prevalent influence of ima- 
gination, and are accordingly ſometimes real and 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes fantaſtic. Real ideas are defined, by 
Mr. Locke, to be“ ſuch as have a foundation in 
nature, a conformity with the real Being and 
& exiſtence of things, or with their archytipes.“ 
Fantaſtical ideas then are ſuch as have not this 
foundation, nor this conformity. Now this de- 
finition requires a little commentary to make it 
more clear, and more exact too, if I miſtake not, 
in one part of it at leaſt. 

Our ſimple ideas are all real, whether they be 
ideas of the primary or of the ſecondary qualities 
of bodies, as ſome philoſophers ſpeak: or, as I 
had rather ſay, whether they be ſuch as all body 
excites in us, like thoſe of extenſion, ſolidity, fi- 
gure, diviſibility and mobility; or whether they be 

ſuch as particular bodies excite in us, like thoſe of 
colors, ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, and the whole tribe 
of tangible qualities. But in our complex ideas of 

ſubſtances, the caſe 1s not the ſame, They muſt 
be real as long as they are conformable to the com- 
binations of ſimple 1deas that exilt in the ſubſtances 
which cauſe them. But they are liable to become 
fantaſtical, becauſe it is in the power of the mind 
to form them without any regard to exiſtence, and 
becauſe their reality neither is nor can be founded 
in any thing but real exiſtence actual or paſt. The 
reaſon of this, which Mr. Locke gives where he 
treats of the reality of human knowledge, is ſo ob- 
vious that a very little reflection muſt ſuggeſt it to 
every thinking man, in the preſent ſtate of philoſo- 
phy. The real conſtitutions of ſubſtances being en- 
tirely unknown, it is as impoſſible we ſhould know 
which of the powers that cauſe our ſimple ideas can 
co-exiſt, and which cannot, any other way than by 
experience, as it is that we ſhould know what theſe 
powers are. Whenever we frame ideas, therefore, 
of ſubſtances, without being authorized by exiſtence, 
theſe complex ideas muſt needs be fantaſtical; ſince 


they 
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they are compoſed of ſimple ideas proceeding from 

owers whoſe co-exiſtence 1s, for aught we know, 
impoſſible. As obvious and as deciſive as this rea- 
ſon is, it has not hindered men from exerciſing, 
even on ſubllances, the power by which they boaſt 
themſelves able to frame ideas of what may exiſt, 
as well as of what docs/exiſt, or has exiſted. Thus 
Plato and others, both\belore and ſince his time, 
have people dinviſible worlds with\ſo much poetical 
licence, that one is tempted to think of him, who 
ſeems to have been above he lownels of ſuperſtition, 
that he was very little in earneſt, and meaned ra- 
ther to amuſe than inſtruct an age wherein the 
marvelous was ſure to pleaſe, 

It is the abuſe and miſapplication of this power, 
that has opened an inexhguſtible ſource of fantaſti- 
cal ideas and notions, which have been the bane of 
philoſophy, and have infected almoſt every branch 
of ſcience. The progls are innumerable; and the 
inſlances that may be produced are liable neither to 
objection nor evaſion among men who join candor 
with knowledge; two qualifications that are inſe- 
parable from the love of truth; that promote one 
another in the diſcovery of it; that ſhould always 
go together, and ſcarce ever do ſo. Vantaſtical 
ideas and notions of every conceivable kind, and 
even of ſubſtances immortal and mortal, celeſtial 
and infernal, divine and human, or amphibious 
beings that partake of the two natures, ſtare us in 
the face whenever we look into the hiſtories, tra- 
ditions and philoſophical remains that are come 
down to us from the remoteſt antiquity. The ſame 
phazznomena appear in all thoſe of the intervening 
ages: and to lay the truth, ſcience, or rather that 
which paſſed for ſcience, in many of theſe, was com- 
poled of little elſe. In thele latter ages, even fince 
the reſurrection of letters, fince the improvement of 
philoſophy and of human reaſon, ſeveral ideas and 

notions 
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notions that were principles of imaginary knowledge 
to the antients have been preſerved in eſteem and 
veneration : as if that, which had no foundation in 
nature three thouſand years ago, could have acquir- 
ed it ſince, and ideas which were fantaſtical in their 
minds could ripen into reality in ours. They are 
not the leſs fantaſtical neither for having been purg- 
ed of ſome circumſtantial abſurdities, and rendered 
a little more plauſible by foftenings and refinements. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that how deficient ſoever the 
antient philoſophers might be in real, thev left 
ſcarce any thing new to be invented in imaginary 
ſcience. But they leſt much to be improved : and 
this taſk ſeveral of the moderns have executed moſt 
ſucceſsfully. We may ſay of fantaſtical ideas, in 
general, what Tully ſays of one kind of them, that 
of prognoſtications by dreams, at the cloſe of his 
treatiſe on divination ; that the ſolicitude and fear 
they cauſe would have fallen into contempt, if phi- 
loſophers, who ſeemed to be perfect maſters of rea- 
ſon, had not taken upon them to be protectors of 
dreams. 

But theſe general reſledions would be more ſea- 
ſonable after ſome that are more particular, and 
that remain to be made. As far as we have gone, 
we have ſeen our way, I think, very clearly: and 
the diſtinction between real and fantaſtical ideas of 
ſubſtances is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that they cannot 
be eaſily confounded. The diſtinQtion agrees with 
one part of Mr, Locke's definition; aud is founded 
in the ſame reaſon. But there is another part of 
this definition, which ſeems too inaccurately expreſ— 
ſed in the chapter of real and fantaſtical ideas, and 
quite untrue, as well as a little inconſiſtent with 
what he advances elſewhere, according to the ex- 
planation of it in the chapter of the reality of know- 
ledge. In the definition it is ſaid, that our ideas 
are real when they have a conformity with their ar- 
chitypes. In the explanation it is ſaid, that“ all 
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e our complex ideas, except thoſe of ſubſtances, 
being architypes of the mind's own making, not 
& intended to be copies of any thing, nor referred 
to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their originals, 
* cannot want any conformity neceſſary to real 
* knowledge.” Conformity with what? With them- 
ſelves? That meaning is too abſurd to be ſuppoſed: 
With other ideas of what exiſts, or has exiſted 7 
That cannot be intended neither ; for theſe ideas are 
not copies of any thing, nor refer to the exiſtence 
of any thing as to their originals.” It remains, 
therefore, that we underſtand no conformity what- 
ſoever neceflary to make theſe ideas real, when it is 
ſaid that they want not any that is neceſſary to make 
them ſo. Now this propoſition I think abſolutely 
untrue. There is a conformity, in the ſtrict ſenſe of 
the word, though of another kind, as neceflary to 
make theſe ideas real, as the conformuy proper to 
our ideas of ſubllances is neceſſary to make them real: 
and all the complex ideas here ſpoken of are real, or 
fantaſtic, as they have or have not this conformity. 
Thus it will appear, if we do not ſuffer the word ar- 
chitype to perplex our thoughts. If all our com- 
plex ideas, except thoſe of ſubilances, are archi- 
types, they mult be applicable, and properly and 
really applicable, to ſomething ; for it is at leaſt as 
fantaſtical to frame an architype applicable, to no- 
thing that is really typified by it as to frame the idea 
of a ſubſtance that can be referred to no real exiſt- 
ence as to the architype of it. When architypes are 
made by nature, they determine our ideas, as God, 
the author of nature, has appointed that they ſhould 
be determined: and the knowledge we acquire by 
them 1s real knowledge for us and to all human 
purpoſes, whether theſe 1deas do really reſemble 
their architypes or not; according to what has been 
inculcated already, and perhaps more than once. 
But when complex ideas and notions are ſramed by 
the mind to ſerve as architypes in it, they mult be 
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framed with a conformity to the ſame nature that 
determines the others, or they will be fantaſtical 
and produce no knowledge, or ſuch as is fantaſtical - 
like themſelves. I do not ſay that they muſt be fram- 
ed ſo as to contain nothing which implies contradic- 
tion. They have been ſo framed, indeed, as to im- 
ply it on many occaſions, by antient and modern ſa- 
ges and ſaints. But we will ſuppoſe, that they are 
ſo no longer: and on that ſuppoſition we ſay, that 
even this is not ſufficient, and that all theſe ideas 
muſt have a cloſer contormity than that of bare poſ- 
ſibility to what we know of the exiſtence of things 
corporeal or intellectual. Univerſal poſſibility is the 
range of divine particular actuality, paſſed or pre- 
ſent, and that in a very confined ſyſtem of human 
intellect. 
The ideas we ſpeak of, it is faid, are neither © in- 
e tended to be copies of any thing, nor referred to 
<« the exiſtence of any thing as to their originals,” 
If this was abſolutely true, all ſuch ideas would be 
architypes in a ſtrict ſenſe, and could be conceived 
no otherwiſe. But it is not abſolutely true. It is 
rather a definition of fantaſtical, than of real, ideas. 
Our moſt complex ideas and notions which combine 
in the greateſt variety, modes and relations, as well 
as ſimple ideas, are often copies; they are often 
referred to exiſtences, to particular exiſtences, as to 
their originals: and when they are not ſo, when 
they are put together in the mind, as the mind never 
perceived them put together in exiſtence, though this 
may be ſaid to be done “ by the free choice of 
„ the mind, and without conſidering any conneCtt- 
* on they have in nature,“ yet are they not, when 
they are real, quite arbitrary, nor quite void of re— 
ference to exiſtence. Mr. Loc ke ſhall prove this for 
me. He ſays, that one of the ways by which we get 
theſe complex ideas of mixed modcs is experience 
and obſervation of things themſelves. In all theſe 
inſtances then, the complex idea is derived "_ ex- 
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iſtence, and is a copy firſt, though it becomes an ar- 
chitype afterwards. It is ſo in the example he brings, 
in that of ſeeing two men wreſtle. It is fo in a mul- 
titude of others, in all thoſe that are real and of real 
uſe. Murder is as old as human race, and theft as 
property. Shall we believe that men were lawgivers 
and moraliſts, before they were ſpectators of the ac- 
tions of one another? Invention 1s another of the 
ways he mentions, in which, by a voluntary act of the 
mind, ſeveral ſimple ideas are put together in it, and 
the architype precedes exiſtence. But even in theſe 
caſes, the combinations of ideas, aſcribed to the in- 
vention of the mind, are ſuggeſted to it by other com- 
binations, as it would be eaſy to ſhew in the exam- 
ple brought of printing : and though the mind can- 


not be ſaid to copy, when it has no particular exiſt. 


ence in view, yet it muſt be allowed to imitate, when 
it has in view not only its ſimple ideas, but divers 
combinations of them, derived immediately or re- 
motely from what exiſts or has exiſted in the ſyſtem 
of nature: and theſe it has in view always when the 
complex ideas and notions we frame are not purely 
fantaſtical. Thoſe of parrieide and facrilege were 
framed perhaps by fome men, for they were not by 
all, before either of theſe crimes had been committed; 
and ſo they might, without doing much honor to the 
boaſted power of knowing a priori and independently 
of exiſtence. The relation of father and ſon is added 
to the complex idea of murder in one: and as ſoon as 
one order of men and their property came to be reput- 
ed ſacred, it required no ſuperior intelligence to fore- 
ſee that they might be robbed as well as other men. 
But the mathematician never ſaw a circle mathemati- 
cally true, ſuch as he deſcribes, and whoſe properties 
he conſiders : neither did Tully ever ſee ſuch an image 


of virtue as he propoſes, and whoſe principles and 


effects are explained in his offices. Be it ſo. But the 
mathematician, who cor ſiders the properties of a cir- 


cle, a ſquare, or a reQangle, had obſerved the va- 
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rious terminations of extenſion before he turned ma- 
thematician, and the moraliſt had obſerved, wherein 
the good and evil of ſociety conſiſts, and had framed, 
on what he obſerved, ideas and notions concerning 
virtue and vice, and the perfection of human nature 
before he writ of ethics. The ideas and notions of 
both, to be productive of real knowledge, muſt be 
derived from exiſtence, and refefred back again to it. 
According to Mr. Locke, our knowledge“ con- 
er 1 theſe ideas is real, and reaches things 
„ themſelves; becauſe we intend things no farther, 
“ than as they are conformable to our ideas.” 
Theſe ideas then, to be real, muſt reach things 
themſelves ; that is, they muſt be rightly abſtracted 
from things that exiſt, and they muſt be applied to 
things, no farther than things are conformable to 
them. This now coincides enough with the opinion 
I advance. Our 1deas are fantaſtic, and our know- 
ledge imaginary, when the former are framed with- 
out a ſufficient conformity to exiſtence, and when 
they are applied to things to which they are not ap- 
plicable ; for as ideas and notions may be void of all 
reality in themſelves, ſo may they become fantaſtical 
by a fantaſtical application. | 
The miſtake about theſe complex ideas carries 
much reſemblance to that which Mr. Locke expoſes 
ſo juſtly about maxims or axioms. Theſe have been 
reputed the principles of ſcience, whereas they are in 
truth the reſult of it, when they are evident; and 
cannot paſs therefore with any propriety for the præ- 
cognita and præconceſſa, for which they have been 
vended in the ſchools. Juſt ſo the complex ideas we 
ſpeak of are called architypes ; and men infatuate one 
another enough to imagine that there is a ſuperior in- 
tellectual region, as it were, a region of ideas that are 
the principles of general ſcientifical knowledge, from 
whence particular knowledge is to be deduced, and 
by which it is to be controuled. Whereas in truth 
Vol. III. Ii all 
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all our ideas and notions are fantaſtical, as all our 
maxims are falſe, when they are not founded in par- 
ticular knowledge: when they are carried further 
than evidence, the criterion of truth, accompanies 
them; and above all, when they are repugnant, as 
| philoſophical and theological ideas and notions fre- 
quently are, to this very evidence and to our know- 
ledge of things as they exilt. 
Something has been faid concerning ideas and no- 
tions in a former part of this eſſay, that may ſeem to 
render what is here ſaid about ſuch as are fantaſtical 
the leſs neceſſary. But having occaſion to ſpeak of 
theſe, I chuſe rather to run the riſque of repetition 
(uſefully I hope to the great end of fixing the bounds 
of real knowledge) than not to bring into a fuller 
view this intellefval artifice, which has ſerved to 
build up ſo much imaginary knowledge, at the ex- 
pence of neglecting the other, and of corrupting it 
in all its parts. It was by the means of fantaſtical 
ideas and notions that chemiſtry was turned into al- 
chymy ; aſtronomy into judicial aſtrology ; phyſics, 
by which I underſtand the contemplation of mind as 
well as body, into theurgic and natural magic; and 
the religion of nature into various ſyſtems of plain, 
but almoſt blaſphemous, doctines of abſurd myſteries 
(and ſuperſtitious rites. All theſe effects proceeded 
from the vain philoſophy of men more intent to ima- 
gine what may be, than to obſerve what is: and if we 
add to theſe ſuch as have proceeded from fantaſtical 
notions of abſtraction, upon which the tedious and 
impertinent ſubtilties of ontology are ſounded, we 
ſhall have before us very nearly the ſum of all that 
learned error into which men have fallen by reaſoning 
on fantaſtical ideas and notions iu ſearch of real: as 
if it was below the mzjelty of the human mind to ſeek 
tor reality and truth out of itlelf: and as if our ſenſes 
were given us only to excite our intellect, and not 
to inform it by experiment and obſervation. 


The 
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The principal occaſions, on which the mind exer- 
ciſes the artifice ſpoken of in framing ideas that are 
fantaſtical, may be reduced to theſe three. Philoſo- 
phers invent hypothetical ideas and notions in order 
to erect on them ſuch ſyſtems as cannot be erected on 
real ideas and notions, that is, on ideas and notions 
that have a known foundation in nature. They treat 
of ideas and notions that are incomplete and inade- 
quate, as if they were complete and adequate. They 
dogmatize on obſcure and confuſed ideas and no- 
tions, as if they were clear and diſtinct. Let us pro- 
duce in this eſſay one example at leaſt of the firſt. 
Your patience and mine too may be worn out by that 


time: and the examples omitted now may be taken 
up at ſome other. 


SECTION VII. 


I might have reckoned hypotheſes among thoſe 
arts of the mind that degenerate into artifice; for 
ſuch they have been often. The greateſt part of an- 
cient philoſophy, almoſt all except ethics, was no- 
thing elſe : and to mention no other among the mo- 
derns, Des Cartes had much to anſwer for of this kind. 
His great reputation put hypotheſes into faſhion; and 
- natural philoſophy became a ſort of phyſical romance. 
But this manner of impoſing imaginary for real 
knowledge is over, whillt one more abſurd remains 
in credit; and, whilſt naturaliſts can ſlide no longer 
from art into artifice without being detected, meta- 
phyſicians ſet out in artifice, and they ſucceed. An 
hypotheſis in phyſics can make its way now no faſter 
nor no further than experience countenances and 
ſupports it. But in metaphyſics it is otherwiſe. Their 
hypotheſes ſtand alone: they ſtand in the place of 
experimental knowledge, are not ſo much as deduc- 
ed from it by a fair analogy, but are made inde- 


pendently of, and frequently in direct contradiction 
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They who plead for hypotheſes urge, not very un- 
reaſonably, that they may be of ſome uſe in the in- 
veſtigation of truth, whilſt they are employed; and 
that they may ſerve to the ſame purpole, even when 
they are diſcovered to be falſe and are laid aſide: as 
men who have miſſed their way give ſome inſtruc- 
tion to others to find it. Beſides which they do not. 
ſo much as pretend that any hypotheſis ought to be 
maintained, if a ſingle phænomenon ſtands in direct 
oppoſition to it. I do not agree to this plea in the 
whole, but to the latter part of it entirely. By that, 
the criterion of hypotheſes is eſtabliſhed by the favor- 
ers of them: we take it as they give it; and this cri- 
terion in the phyſical world is real actual exiſtence. 
The Copernican ſyſtem, itſelf, ſtands on no other 
bottom. The Newtonian ſyſtem of attraction ſtands 
on the ſame: and this bottom is grown ſo broad and 
ſo firm, that neither the jokes of foreign wits, nor 
the cavils of foreign philoſophers, can ſhake it as far 
as ſenſible bodies and ſenſible diſtances are concern- 
ed. But at the ſame time they who preſume to ſup- 
pole it equally certain where inſenſible bodies, the 
minima nature, and inſenſible diſtances, are con- 
cerned, as ſome of our countrymen have done, pre- 
ſume too much; this application of it not having 
been yet enough contirmed : and they have been ac- 
cordingly juſtly cenſured for raiſing too haſtily an hy- 
potheſis into a ſyſtem. With ſuch precautions and 
under ſuch reſtrictions, hypotheſes can do no hurt, 
nor ſerve to propagate error. But then it is ſurely a 
ridiculous ſcene to obſerve how confidently ſome 
metaphylical philoſophers, who ſhew themſelves ex- 
tremely ſcrupulous about ſuch hypotheſes as I have 
mentioned, either admit on the authority of others, 
or publiſh on their own. not barely as hypotheſes but 
as demonſtrations, the wildeſt notions imaginable; 
notions that are founded in nothing known nor 
knowable, and that can be tried, therefore, by no 
criterion whatever. 
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I have ſpoken of phyſics and metaphyſics ſome- 
times in the uſual ſtile; but I am far from altering 
the opinion I have already owned, and cannot, there- 
fore, acquieſce to the pretenſions of thoſe who under 
the umbrage of a ſuppoſed ſcience that conſiders ge- 
neral natures, eſſences, being in the abſtract, and 
ſpirit or immaterial ſubſtance, would place them- 
ſelves in a rank of philoſophical precedence above 
thoſe who conſider corporeal nature in the ſeveral 
phænomena, and would controul, what they ne- 
glect, particular experimental knowledge. As to 
the ontoſophilts, they are the lineal deſcendants of 
the ſchoolmen; and they deal like their progenitors 
in little elſe than hard words and ſuch abſtract ideas 
and notions, as render our knowledge neither more 
diſtinct nor more extenſive, but ſerve to perplex it 
and to invelope in their obſcurity what is in itſelf 
very plain. I ſhall neglect them therefore, as the 
reſt even of the learned world appears to do. The 
example I am to produce, under this head of hypo- 
thetical ideas and notions, ſhall be taken from thoſe 
philoſophers who uſurp and appropriate to them- 
ſelves, as if it were their peculiar province, the doc- 
trine of ſpirits and ſpiritual things; whereas pneu- 
matics taken in this ſenſe, if they are any thing, are 
as truly objects of phyſics, as pneumatics, taken in 
a more proper ſenſe, for that branch of natural phi- 
loſophy whoſe object is the air we breathe. This 
diſtinction, however, has been eſtabliſhed ; and by 
the help of it, whilſt naturaliſts are not at liberty to 
make hypotheſes that are not founded in ſome degree 
of experimental knowledge, and that are not liable 
to be controuled by it in all their parts and in all 
their progreſs, metaphyſicians are left at liberty to 
frame as many fantaſtical ſyſtems as they pleaſe on 
ideas and notions purely hypothetical, without any 
regard to this foundation, or this controul, as we 
obſerved juſt now. | 

As ſoon as men began to refle& on their own 

nature, 
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nature, and on that of all the bodies which ſurround- 
ed them, they could not fail to obſerve ſolidity, ex- 
tenſion, figure, diviſibility, and mobility, the moſt 
apparent properties of body or matter. As little 
could they fail to obſerve the operations of their own 
minds, in which they had the perceptions of theſe 
ideas, and to frame ideas of thought, and of the ſe- 
veral modes of thinking, particularly of that which 
has the power of beginning motion. None of theſe 
ideas were contained in their ideas of body, nor ne- 
ceſſarily conneQed with them: and that of a power 
to begin motion, which they obſerved to de in the 
whole animal kind, and which they knew conſciouſly 
to be the effect of thought, mult ſtrike them as a ſu- 


perior property to that of mobility, with which they 
| had occaſion to compare it every inſtant. Taking it 


for granted then, that they knew, as ſoon as they 
began to philoſophize, all the perceivable properties 
of matter, they concluded, that ſuch things as could 
not be accounted for by theſe, were to be accounted 
for by the properties of ſome unperceivable or un- 
perceived matter, or elſe by the properties of ſome 
other ſubſtance. The firſt aſſumption was that of 
the moſt antient philoſophers: the other was made 
much later, at leaſt it was much later that extended 


and non-extended ſubſlance were plainly contra- 


diſtinguithed. 
Thus the diſtinction of body and ſoul came to be 
made and eſtabliſhed among almoſt all the philoſo- 


phers. It would be tedious even to run over the con- 


tuſed notions that were entertained about ſoul, It 
was fire; but a divine fire to ſome: it was air to 
others: a fifth element to others, “ quintam quan- 
dam naturam +,” and therefore Ari/totle called it by 
a new name entelekia, to ſignify a certain continued 


and perpetual motion. Sic ipſum animum ente- 


% lekian appellat novo nomine, quaſi quandam con- 
“ tinuatam motionem et perennem .“ In a word, 


+ Tuſc. queſt. { Ibid. 
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it was ſomething, they knew not what, which they 
thought fit to call breath or ſpirit, for a reaſon obvi- 
ous enough : and the notion of it anſwered philoſo- 
phical purpoſes, in metaphyſics, juſt as well as that 
of occult qualities anfwered them in phyſics. A vaſt 
profuſion of fouls followed. "They were created by 
the exorbitant power of hypotheſes as faſt and as 
often as they were wanted, There was an univerſal 
ſoul common to the whole ſyſtem of corporeal being 
or a ſoul of the world; for the world was, in the, 
imagination of ſome of the antients, a great animal, 
and conſiſted, like the animals it contains, of a body 
and a ſoul. There were particular fouls for celeſtial 
and terreſtrial bodies, a ſoul of the ſun, a ſoul of 
every ſtar and planet, a vegetative ſoul for plants, a 
ſenſitive ſoul for other animals; and for man there 
was an ample proviſion of three, of the two laſt and 
of a rational ſoul, which was a participation of the 
Divine mind, or an emanation from it, or an infu- 
ſion out of it. 

If we deſcend from thoſe times to our own, we ſhall 
find the ſame hypotheſis maintained with a little leſs 
confuſion of opinions, in more preciſe and uniform 
terms at leaſt, but ſtillas unintelligibly as ever. Spinsza 
indeed acknowledged but one ſubſtance, and that mat- 
ter; as abſurdly as others have acknowledged, but one 
ſubſtance, and that ſpirit. On the principle of the for- 
mer, the vegetative, the ſenſitive and even the rational 
ſoul canbe nothing elſe than matter differently fermen- 
ted and ſubtilized in ſyſtems of it differently organiz- 
ed; for which opinion whatever is faid, ſhould be ſaid, 
and might be ſaid, without admitting the principle of 
Spinoza in its full extent ; without ſuppoſing God a 
material being, from whence the molt abſurd conſe- 
quences would follow, and without denying his ex- 
iſtence, which would imply, if that be poſſible, more. 
But the general run of opinion aſſumes the foul to be 
a ſpiritual ſubſtance, and a ſpiritual ſubſtance to be 
unextended; indiviſible, and therefore immortal. 


Now 
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Now this aſſumption helps the hypotheſis ſo little, 
that the extravagancies fancy builds on it are as 
great, and the difficulties oppoſed to it perhaps 

reater, than when the foul was deemed material 
by ſome Chriſtian, as well as Pagan philoſophers ; 
for that it was ſo your learned friends will I am ſure 
confeſs. Many notions, extravagant and fantaſtical * 
to the utmoſt, might be cited. Can there be any 
thing more extravagant, or that implies contradic- 
tion more groſly than to divide this indiviſible ſub- 
ſtance, like the myſtic divines, who had a precedent 
for it in that myſtic philoſopher Plato, into an upper 
and lower part? The good madmen mean well, no 
doubt: but there is reaſon to ſuſpect that, among 
their diſciples, the lower part of the ſoul and the 
body are much defiled by imagination and ſenſation 
too, whilſt the purity of the upper part, where the 
underſtanding and the will reſide, preſerves the con- 
ſcience in a molt heavenly tranquillity. 

Should you object to this inſtance of extravagant 
opinions, built on the hypotheſis of the ſoul confi- 
dered as a ſimple unextended being united to the 
body, becauſe it is taken from thoſe of madmen 
who are capable of framing the moſt extravagant 
and falſeſt notions on the moſt reaſonable and evi- 
dent principles; let us lay afide all other inſtances, 
and produce as the moſt extravagant of all that 
wherein every man who deals in theology mad or 
ſober concurs; that opinicn for the ſake of which 
this hypotheſis of the ſoul was invented, and which 
1s as little reconcileable to the wiſdom of God and 
to the moral ideas of juſtice and goodneſs, as thought 
is to all the properties that we know of matter. The 
human ſoul then, which participates of the divine 
nature by emanation, by infuſion, or by ſome 
other incomprehenſible act, on account of which 
alone we are faid to be made after the image of 
God, 1s confined to the human body, and is dif- 


fuſed 
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fuſed through the whole to inform and to govern ; 
or has a principal reſidence, like the ſeat of empire, 

in the pineal gland, or in that part of the brain 
where I have read that there is a ſort of nervous 
juice, the ſource of animal ſpirits, of a moſt fra- 
grant ſmell; and which puts me in mind of the per- 
fume that the inſpiring divinity ſpread in the tem- 
ples where oracles were delivered to the Pagans. 
Whilſt the ſoul is thus immerſed in matter, the 
luſtre of it is obſcured by this removal from its di- 
vine original. The force and energy of it is clog- 
ged, nay, it ſeems ſince the fall to contract an incli- 


nation to corporeity, and to aſſimilate in ſome fort 


with this inferior nature, as if they were homoge- 
neous. Our firſt parents received from ſenſible ob- 
jects, after their fall, ſuch ſtrong _ impreſſions and 


ſuch deep traces in their brains, “ de ſi grands veſ- 


tiges, et des traces ſi profondes “,“ that they may 
well have communicated theſe to the brains of all 
their deſcendants. Now the thoughts of the ſoul 
being neceſſarily conformable to the traces that are 
in the brain, it is you ſee demonſtrated moſt meta- 
phyſically, that in this reſpect the ſoul is dependent 
on the body, and its thoughts and inclinations on 
the thoughts and inclinations of thoſe who begot the 
body it inhabits in a perpetual gradation of genera- 
tions down from Adam and Eve. Thus the ſoul, 
that ſpiritual monarch of the human ſyſtem, is ſub- 
ject not only to a limitation of power, but to a deter- 
mination to govern ill. The ſoul does not remain 
long indeed in this ſtate, becauſe the ſyſtem it go- 
verns is ſoon diſſolved by death. But the ſhort time 
it remains 1n it, decides of its ſtate for eternity, It 
ſeems to be delivered from the body, and to be re- 
ſtored to the full force of its nature and to the free 
exerciſe of its powers, in order only to ſuffer, for 
the moſt part, during an eternity, for what it did in 
the government of the body when it enjoyed neither 

a during 
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during a moment. As ſoon as philoſophers and di- 
vines are able to reconcile all this to their ideas of 
the wiſdom, jultice, and goodneſs of God, the hy- 
potheſis will be no longer neceſſary, at leaſt to the 
former; ſince they will not find it at all more diffi- 
cult to reconcile thought to their ideas of the pro- 
perties of matter. 

The taſk would be endleſs, and I ſhall neither 
give myfelt nor you the trouble to enumerate more 
of the fantaſtical ideas, notions and opinions, that 
have been raiſed on this hypotheſis of a imple im- 
material active being, which underſtands and wills, 
or by which we are made able to underſtand and 
wilt. I make this diſtinQion, becauſe philoſophers 
who ſet out from the fame goal take very different 
ways in the purſuit of ideas equally fantaſtical. — 
dome of them baniſh out of the. whole extent of 
Being every thing, except ideas and {pirit whereof 
we can have no idea, and which is only known by 
conſciouſneſs. Nothing in heaven nor earth, none 
of thoſe bodies which we repute to be ſenſible ob- 
jeQs have any exiſtence out of ſome mind or other. 
They may exiſt eternally, and be always actually 
preſent in an eternal ſpirit; but they have beſides 
this no exiſtence, except one that 1s occaſionally 
communicated. They exiſt in created ſpirits, when 
they are perceived; and they ceaſe to exiſt, when 
they are not perceived there. Other philoſophers 
Again declare the exiſtence of body hard to be prov- 
ed; whilſt that of ſpirit, under this notion of it, 
needs no proof according to them. They pretend 
to have a knowledge of immaterial ſpirit that ex- 
_ cludes all doubt, and they aſſume hypothetically | 
that there is ſuch an entity as body, which 1s the 
very reverſe, I preſume, of the moſt evident dic- 
tates of common ſenſe. But however, on this bold 
aſſumption that there is ſuch a being as body, they 
proceed to account for. the union of the ſoul with 
body on one hand, and with God on the other ; 

an 
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and ſo multiplying hypothetical ideas one on ano- 
ther, they open a fantaſtical ſcene of ſcience where- 
in every man's imagination (for every man has the 
ſame right to imagine) is his ſole guide, and where- 
in it is plain from their extravagant writings that 
they have, and from the nature of the thing that 
they can have, no other guide. 

Des Caries, who might not ſo much as dream 
perhaps that philoſophers would ſet themſelves in 
good earneſt to baniſh body out of the univerſe, 
and the univerſe with it, affirmed two ſubſtances, 
one whoſe eſſence is extenſion, and to which all the 
modifications of extenſion belong, and one whoſe 
eſſence is thought, and to which all the modifica- 
tions of thinking belong. Now both theſe defini- 
tions are ſo evidently falſe that every man may know 
them to be ſo who conſiders them without philoſo- 
phical prejudice, of all prejudices the ſtrongeſt.— 
How ſtrong it is, appears in this very inſtance ; for 
when Des Cartes aftirmed extenſion alone to be the 
eſſence of body, he was led by his philoſophical pre- 
judices to affirm an identical propoſition and to beg 
a queſtion, He affirmed that body is body, for he 
ſuppoſed the plenum. It is true we cannot ſeparate 
body in our ideas from extenſion, neither can we 
conceive body excluſively of ſolidity. But we can 
ſeparate extenſion from ſolidity in our ideas; and 
therefore, as Mr. Locke obſerves, if it be a good 
argument, * that ſpirit is different from body, be- 
* cauſe thinking includes not the idea of extenſion 
“ in it, ſpace or extenſion alone is not body, be— 
„ cauſe it includes not the idea of ſolidity in it.“ 
In ſhort, they are ſo evidently diſtinct ideas that he 
who confounds them in words moſt diſcern their 
difference in his underſtanding, whether he will or 
no. Ihe difference is ſo evident, that if the plenum 
was admitted, and pure ſpace rejected, yet ſtill the 
definition of the Carteſians would be imperfect; for 
the eſſence of body, throughout this imaginary ple- 
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num, could not be extenſion alone. Solidity could 
not be baniſhed out of it, but extenſion would con- 
tinue to include ſolidity, as ſolidity is allowed to 
include extenſion; and extenſion and ſolidity would 
be two diſtinct ideas, but two eſſential properties of 
the ſame ſubſtance ſtill. 

'The definition of thinking ſubſlance is not truer 
than this of extended ſubſtance, and the falſity of it 
is obvious to conltant experience. That we live, 
and move, and think according to certain human 
modes of thinking, and that there muſt be ſome— 
thing in the conſtitution of our ſyſtem of being be- 
yond the known properties of matter to produce 
ſuch phænomena as theſe, are undeniable truths.— 
But here certainty ends. What that ſomething is 
we know not, and ſurely it is time we ſhould be 
convinced that we cannot know it. Thankfulneſs 
and modeſty would become us better than philoſo- 
phical and theological aſſurance : thankfulneſs, when 
we look up to the great Author of all natures for 
railing ours either in kind or in degree above that 
of any other animal; and modeſty, when we look 
down on ourſelves to avow our ignorance. Inſtead 
of this, vanity and preſumption determine philoſo- 
phers to conclude, that ſince they cannot account 
for the phænomena of the mind, by what they know 
very ſuperficially of ſolid extended ſubſtance, this 
mind muſt be ſome other ſubſtance. On this foun- 
dation they reaſon admirably well a priori, and 
prove with much plauſibility that this mind, this 
ſoul, this ſpirit, is not material and is immortal. 
In the ſame manner they proceed, and well they 
may, to prove any thing that metaphyſics and theo- 
logy want to have proved. But this foundation is 
an aſſumption that cannot ſtand an examination 
a poſteriori, and that if it could ſtand it would carry 
us but one ſtep forward in knowledge; for if no- 
thing which is an object of real knowledge could be 
oppoſed to the immateriality and immortality of this 

| 2 | ſubſtance, 
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ſubſtance, the inſuperable difficulty of accounting 
for the action of mind on body, and of body on 
mind, that are reciprocally and in their turns both 
active and paſlive, would ſtop our philoſophical en- 
quiries. The divine alone would have made a ſtep 
ſufficient for his purpoſe. Thus do the reputed 
maſters of human reaſon advance propoſitions as 
demonſtrated truths, which have not even the merit 
of a tolerable hypotheſis. But it is not enough to 
affirm like them. I muſt prove what I ſay, by ap- 
pealing to that criterion of truth, from which there 


lics no appeal, to clear and determinate ideas duly 


abſtracted from the phænomena of nature, and to an 
intuitive knowledge of their agreement or diſagree- 
ment. Now this, I think, it will not be hard to do. 
I do not pretend to deny the poſſible exiſtence of 
ſpiritual, that is, according to the preſent notion, 
of iramaterial beings. I have no more right to 
deny that there are ſuch, than the perſons jult men- 
tioned have to aſſirm it. God alone, the Author of 
all beings, knows how many different kinds of ſub- 
ſtances, how many various ſorts of beings his om- 
nipotent will has made to exiſt. But this I ſay, that 
we have not the ſame proof of the exiſtence of un- 
extended and ſpiritual, as we have of extended and 
ſolid ſubſtance. We have not the ſame proof, be- 
cauſe we have not the ſame knowledge on which to 
ground any. We gueſs probably, if you pleale, 
from what we obſerve of our own minds that one 
exilts; but we know as certainly, as God has given 
us the means of knowing outward objects, that the 
other exiſts, Ihe ideas we receive by reflection 
are in this caſe and in this reſpect equivocal, they 
do not reach up to the apparent nature of the ſub- 
{tance that cauſes them. The former do not fo much 
as conſtitute what Mr. Locke calls a nominal eſſence: 
the latter do. There are many queſtions to be aik- 
ed, no doubt, concerning body, which it is impoſ- 
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ſible to anſwer, as well as concerning ſpirit ; becauſe 
ve are made incapable of knowing the real eſſence 
of any ſubſtance: and if there was no other diffe- 
rence, we might as well affirm the exiſtence of im- 
material as of material ſubitance. But there is ano- 
ther difference; and it is not enough to have hinted 
it, I mult explain it. 

Mr. Locke takes much pains to ſhew, that the no- 
tion of ſpirit involves no more difficulty nor obſcu- 
rity in it than that of body“: and yet I think I can 
make him prove the contrary for me, and ſhew 
againſt his own aſſertion, that we have“ more and 
„ clearer primary ideas belonging to body than we 
„ have belonging to immaterial ſpirit.” Primary 
ideas are the ideas of ſuch qualities as exiſt always 
in the ſubltance to which they belong, whether they 
are perceived or not. They are, therefore, eſſential 
to it, and productive, by their operations, of thoſe 
ſecondary qualities which may be ſaid only to exiſt 
in our perceptions of them. Of the firlt ſort are 
ſolidity and extenſion, to mention no others, the 
primary qualities, and in our ideas the eſſence of 
matter of which we can frame no conception exclu— 
tively of them. "Theſe notions I have taken from 
Mr. Locke, and they lead me to aſk what the prima- 
ry ideas are of ſpirit or immaterial ſubſtance ? The 
primary idea or the eflence of it is thought; as bod 
is the extended, this is the thinking ſubſtance, ſays 
Des. Carter. Thought then, actual thought, is the 
eſſence of the foul or ſpirit, and by conſequence fo 
inſeparable from it that we cannot conceive the ſoul 
or ſpirit to exilt ſeparately from, or excluſively of 
thought. But this I know to be untrue: and I may 
well own, fince Locke has owned the fame, that I 
have “ one of thoſe dull fouls that does not per- 
«« ceive itſelf always to contemplate ideas.” I diſ- 
tinguiſh very well between being aſleep and being 
awake. I continue to live but not C think during 

| the 
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the ſoundeſt ſleep, and the faculties of my ſoul and 
body awake together. Thus evidently do I know 
that thought is no more the eſſence of foul than mo- 
tion of body: and if thought is not fo, I aſk what 
is? 

Body is capable of receiving and communicating 
motion by impulſe; but without ſolidity and exten- 
ſion it would be capable of neither. Thought, not 
being the eſſence of the foul, can be nothing but an 
action of it, and thus far anſwers motion in body. 
But what is it then which anſwers ſolidity and ex- 
tenſion, and is the primary quality of ſpirit? Is it 
1mmateriality? Is it the negation of material eſ- 
ſence? No man will, I preſume, give ſo Glly an an- 
ſwer. At leaſt no man who does, muſt expect a re- 
ply. He who aſhrms, that there is in the compoſi- 
tion-of 'the human ſyſtem, a ſubſtance to which co- 
gitability belongs, as well as a ſubſtance to which 
mobility belongs, mult have ideas of the firſt of theſe 
ſubſtances prior in the order of nature to that of its 
cogitability, as he has ideas of the ſecond prior in 
the ſame order to that of its mobility; or he mult 
talk at random, and athrm what he does not know. 
His ſuppoſed diſtin ſubſtance mult fink into no- 
thing, or be confounded with the other; for it will 
coſt a reaſonable mind muck leſs to aſſume, that a 
ſubſtance known by ſome of its properties may have 
others that are unknown, and may be capable, in 
various ſyſtems, of operations quite inconceivable 
by us, according to the deſigns of infinite wiſdom, 
than to aſſume that there is a ſubſtance concerning 
which men do not preſume to know what it is, but 
merely what it is not. 

It may be ſaid, Locke has ſaid it, that we know 
no more of the ſolid than of the thinking thing, nor 
how we are extended than how ve think, But the 
compariſon is improper, and unfair. It is improper, 
becauſe it compares the operation of an aſſumed ſub- 
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ſtance with the known properties of a real ſubſtance. 
It is unfair, becauſe it ſlides over and evades the ob- 
jection that we have not a poſitive idea of any one 
primary property of ſpirit, or at leaſt that if cogita- 
bility be ſuch a primary quality, this definition of 
the ſoul is no better than that of a moveable ſub- 
ſtance would be, if it was given as the full definition 
of body. But beſides, though the coheſion of the 
folid particles of body be not ſufficiently accounted 
for by the preſſure of the air, or of any ambient 
fluid, and though that ſeeming property of matter, 
which is called, for want of a better name, attraction, 
be not yet perhaps enough eſtabliſhed ; yet we have 
a very clear idea of coheſion in its effects, by which 
inſenſible atoms are ſo united and held together, 
that the bodies they compoſe become ſenſible to us, 
and give us the ideas of ſolidity and extenſion, 

Have we any knowledge proportionable to this, as 
imperfect as it is, of ſoul under the notion of an im- 
material ſpirit? It cannot be ſaid that we have. 
Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude with- 
out preſumption againſt two of the greateſt men of 
their age, againlt Des Cartes, that thinking 1s not 
the efſence of the ſoul; and againſt Locke, that a 
ſolid extended ſubſtance is not quite ſo hard to be 
conceived as a thinking immaterial one. 

But Locke, much leſs dogmatical than Des Cartes, 
how far ſoever he favored the reigning opinion, or 
thought it neceſlary for him to Keep meaſures with 

thoſe who ſupport it, was far from aſlerting the im- 
materiality of the foul. He found inducements of 
probability to this and to the contrary opinion, cer- 
tainty of demonſtration for neither * When he is 
to ſhew that our knowledge is narrower and more 
confined than our ideas, he brings the inſtance of 


theſe two, of matter and thinking, and of the im- 
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poſſibility of knowing by the contemplation of them, 
or by any other way, except by revelation, whether 


that which thinks in us be not material. 


He ſees 


„* no contradiction in it, that the firſt eternal think- 


cc 
© 


* tion and thought.” 


cc 
cc 
.CC 


he who made us 
cc 


He endeavors to 


ing Being ſhould, if he pleaſed, give to certain 
ſyſtems of created ſenſeleſs matter, put together 
as he thinks fit, ſome degrees of ſenſe, percep- 


guard 
againſt theological choler, by urging “ that the 
great ends of morality and religion are well 
enough ſecured without philoſophical proofs of 
the ſoul's immateriality, ſince it is evident that 
ſenſible, intelligent beings 
can,” and he adds, * will reſtore us to the like 


« ſtate of ſenſibility in another world.” But all 
this precaution could not ſave him from the joint 
attacks of philoſophers and of divines, not very or- 
They + have infiſted, ſince 
thought is not the eſſence of matter, nor an attri- 
bute of matter neither, in as much as it does not 
flow neceſſarily from that eſſence, it cannot have 
been communicated nor ſuperadded even by omni- 
potence to any ſyſtem of matter; becauſe eſſences 
are unchangeable, and attributes uncommunicable z 
fo that matter cannot be made to think. The mo- 
ment any ſyſtem begins to think, it ceaſes to be ma- 
terial : and that which was matter becomes a ſub- 
In fine, that it 18 nonſenſe 


thodox on other points. 


ſtance of another kind. 


T Leibnitz, Wollaſton, &c. 


the thinking ſubſtance, 
Vor. III. 


+} Rel. of Nat. delineated, 


Since it has been obſerved on this occaſion, in how trifling 
a manner the pretended maſters of abſtract reaſoning ſubject the 
reality of things to words; it may not be improper to obſerve 
another fallacy that runs through all their diſcourſes, concerning 


F. 9. 


K k 


to aſſert that God * can f ſuperadd a faculty of 
thinking to incogitativity, of acting freely to ne- 
* ceflity, and ſo on F.” It is hard to ſay, whether 
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in theſe and other common-place reaſonings on tlie 
lame ſubject there is wore preſumption, or trifling 
and 


When we know with certainty that any being exiſts, many 
doubcs may be raiſed, we may endeavor to ſolve them by hypo- 
theſes, and we may endeavor it in vain: but ſtill they will be no 
more than difficulties to the ſolution of which our knowledge 
does not extend. The known truth will remain unſhaken. On 
the other hand, when we aſſpme on probable arguments that any 
being exits, the doubts and difficulties that ariſe are real objec 
tions; becauſe they are probable arguments oppoſed to probable 
arguments, and the whole being hypotheſis, the whole may be 
ſhaken. 

Theiſls demonſtrate the exiſtence of one ſupreme, infinite, all- 

erfect Being. Atheiſts cavil; and, though they cannot unravel 
the demonſtration, they oppoſe doubts and difficulties, as if pro- 
bable arguments, ſuppoſing theſe to be ſuch, could prevail 
againſt demonſtration. Their proceeding is abfurd : and reaſon 
is evidently on the fide of the Theiſt. But now, are they, who 
aſſert a Gillis thinking ſubſtance united in the human ſyſtem, 
to a material unthinking ſubſtance, in the caſe of the Theiſts? 
Are they who deny this, in the caſe of the Atheifts? Certainly 
not. The former, except a few who are in the height of a 


metaphyſical delirium, do nor pretend that they can demonſtrate 


by reaſon what they maintain, and yet they argue as if they had 
made this demonſtration. This is the fallacy I mean: and 1 
need not go far to ſeek an inſtance of it, fince I find one in the 
Religion of Nature delineated, that follows the paſſage I have 
quoted. 

This ſolemn author then, in his third argument for the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, drops the queition, whether it be immaterial 
or not, on which he had pronounced fo dogmatically a few pages 
before, and aſks, only by way of objection, © whether that ſoul, 
„ be it what it will, which ceaſcs to think when the body is 
© not fitly diſpoſed, can think at all when the body is quite diſ- 
& (ylved ?? Now to this queſtion he propoſes to give an an— 
(wer, of which he ſpcaks medeſtiy and diffidently, and yet pre— 
ſumes it may be turned “ even into an argument for the immorta- 
« lity of the ſoul.” - 

This anſwer comes out to be nothing better than a ſtring of 
ſuppoſitions. He, who ſays that the power of thinking is a fa- 


culty ſuperadded by the Creator to certain ſyitems of matter in 


various degrees and proportions, atſumes indeed, but he aſſumes 
eonformably to the phænomena. He, who ſays that thought is 
the eſſence of a diſtinct ſubſtance united to certain ſyſtems of 

| | matter, 


* 
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and playing with words in a folemn dogmatical 
tone. They amount to no more than this. We 


metaphyſicians 


matter, becauſe he cannot conceive how matter can be made ca- 
pable of thinking even by omnipotence, aſſumes without any ſup- 
port from the phznomena, nay even in an apparent contradiction 
to them, Every inſtance, therefore, of this conttadiction is a 
good argument in favour of the former, and againſt the latter 
opinion. No matter. The pneumatic philoſopher proceeds as 
if his firſt propoſition was proved, and he had only a few difficul- 
ties to remove rather than objections to refute, as if his doctrine 
wanted enly to be explained. He explains it no more, than he 
invented it, on the foundation of that which actually is, but on 
what he thinks may be; and ſo he may argue on, if he finds men 
idle enough to diſpute much with him, as long as his imagina- 
tion can ſupply fantaſtic ideas and notions. 

The very queſtion whether the“ ſoul, which ceaſes to think 
© when the body is not fitly diſpoſed, can think at all when the 
te body is quite diſſolved,” ſuppoſes that there is a ſoul, that is, 
a ſoul that is a diſtin ſubſtance, united to it, tho? this neither 
has been nor can be proved. The anſwer ſet sout by ſuppoſing 
that this diſtin& ſubſtance is a limited being, limited, obſtructed, 
clogged by the body. Even here we might interrupt this licen- 
tious maker of hypotheſes, and inſiſt that it is not congruous to 
reaſon to aſſume that a ſubltance, which 1s immaterial according 
to him, which has none above it except the ſubſtance of God him- 
ſelf, according to St. Auſtin, and by which we are made after the 
image of God according to all thoſe who mantain the ſame doc- 
trine, for he muſt not be ſuffered to ſlide over any of his, or their 
extravagant aſſertions—is limited, obſtructed, clogged by that 
material ſubſtance by which we are allied to the beaſts of the field, 
and made after the image of other animals, 

But to paſs by this, the ſoul then is “ limited, its aCtivity 
& and faculties being more obſtructed and clogged at one time 
& than another, and moſt of all in ſleep, or a deliquium,” The 
eyes, the two windows of its priſon, are ſhut, and the nerves 
which receive the impreſſions of outward objects, and convey ſen- 
ſations to the ſoul, are ber.n.nbed. This branch of knowledge 
is cut off, therefore, in ſuch circumſtances, and thought cannot 
be exerciſed on objects that do not preſent themſelves to the ſoul. 
But why then is it not exerciſed on the ideas and notions that the 
ſoul is poſſeſſed of already, in the contemplation of whick it has 
no need of ſenſe; ſo much otherwiſe, that detached from ſenſe, 
and wrapped in pure intellect, the ſoul meditates, and reaſons 


with greater intenſeneſs and clearneſs about theſe abſtract ideas 
and notions ? 
K k 2 


If 
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metaphyſicians and ontoſophiſts have fixed the eſ- 
ſence of matter. It can be no other than it is re- 
preſented 


If you aſk this queſtion, you will be anſwered by other ſuppo- 
ſitions. You will be told that the uſe of words is neceſſary even 
in abſtra&t meditation, that this ſilent language depends on me- 
mory, and that memory depends on certain tracks which are made 
on the brain. You will be told that theſe tracks are the charac- 
ters of that book wherein the ſoul muſt read to think in this man- 
ner; and that when the characters are overcaſt by vapors, or any 
other way darkened, the ſoul can read them no more till the cloud 
is diſpelled. You may obje& that thinking cannot be, on this 
hypotheſis, the eſſence of the ſoul, or that the ſou] muſt ceaſe to 
be what it is every time we fall nito ſound ſleep, or faint entirely 
into a deliquium, and return to be what it was before, every time 
we awake or come out of the deliquium; which differs little from 
aſſuming a perpetual creation of ſouls every twenty-four hours at 
lealt. There is ſomething ſo very ridiculous in this notion, that 
I ſhould be aſhamed to mention it, if it did not follow neceſſarily 
that of a ſubſtance whoſe eſſence is thought, and who does not al- 
ways think, and if it was not of uſe to ſhew in every inſtance, as 
it occurs, the monſtrous abſurdities in which the reaſonings of 
theſe metaphyſicians are apt to terminate. 

The metaphyſician we have to deal with here ſcreens himſelf 
from the imputation of this abſurdity, as well as he can by a 
change of terms. He aſſerts only that the ſoul preſerves a capa- 
City of thinking “ even in thoſe circumſtances in which it thinks 
& no more thau if the body was deſtroyed :” And from hence 
he aſſumes, that * it may, and will preſerve this capacity when 
e the body is deſtroyed, cut to pieces, or mouldered to duſt.” 
He aſſerts the firſt on the evidence of the phzxnomena. He aſ- 
fumes the laſt without any poſſible evidence from them, nay 
with a {trong preſumption derived from them againſt him. 
Whilſt we are alive we preſerve the capacity of thinking, I 
ſhould rather call it the faculty; juſt as we preſerve the faculty 
of moving and other faculties plainly corporeal, ſubject alike to 
many impediments and many infirmities of the body in which the 
faculty of thinking has the largeſt ſhare, as it might be ſhewn 
in various inſtances, in that of madneſs particularly. When we 
are dead, all theſe faculties are dead with us: and the ſole differ- 
ence that we make in our judgments of the one and the other 
ariſes from hence, that we imagine the capacity or faculty of 
thinking to belong to a ſubſtance diſtinct from the body, concern- 
ing which the phenomena can ſhew us nothing after death; and 
2oncerning which by conſequence metaphyficians and divines think 

themſelves 
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preſented in our abſtract ideas, thoſe eternal natures 
independent of God himſelf. If you ſuppoſe it mo- 


dified 


themſelves at liberty to ſay whatever they pleaſe. Vou would 
ſmile, if you heard any one ſay, that the man who has preſerved 
the faculty of walking, after having loſt and recovered frequently 
the uſe of his legs, will for this reaſon walk eternally. But you 
hearken very gravely when you hear another ſay, on as little 
knowledge, that he will think eternally; becauſe he has preſerv- 
ed the capacity of thinking, after loſing it in the whole or in 
part on ſo many occalions. 

How much ſoever we may deem the thinking and unthinking 
ſubſtance to be diſtinct in nature, till it will be true that theſe 
aſſumed ſouls were given to inform bodies, and thereby complete 
the human ſyſtem. The ſyſtem would be too imperfe& to anſwer 
any conceivable purpoſe of making it, if either of them was want- 
ing. Without thinking, the body would be unable to begin mo- 
tion, and to perform many neceſſary corporeal operations. With- 
out a body, the ſoul would be unable to acquire the firſt elements 
of knowledge, the materials of thought. In ſhort, neither of 
them could exiſt, and act ina ſtate of total ſeparation from the 
other. Wollaſton was ſo ſenſible of this, that he ſuppoſes it, and 
in order to maintain that the ſoul does not ceaſe to exiſt when the 
body does, notwithſtanding this admiſſion, he retails to his 
readers an old trite chimera of the Platonic philoſophy, which 
has been mentioned above. He aſſumes, that the ſoul has another 
body beſides this which periſnes. Some fine vehicle that 
« dwells with it in the brain, and goes off with it at death.” 
This innermoſt body, which may be compared to the ſhirt of the 
ſoul, receives impreſſions from the outward 'body, which may be 
compared to its great coat: and as thaſe impreſſions of ſenſible 
objects are communicated to the ſhirt, ſo the ſhirt communicates 
them to the ſoul, who ſits enveloped in it in the brain. On the 
other ſide reciprocally, the ſoul being thus put into motion pro- 
duces motion in the“ contiguous ſpirits and nerves by moving 
« its own vehicle, and ſo moves the body.” When the great coat 
is worn out, or deſtroyed by any accident, the ſoul flies in its 
ſhirt away into the open fields of heaven, and thus undreſſed as it 
were, the impreſſions that were made mediately by the nerves are 
made immediately on it: thus it becomes, “as it were, all eye 
4 to viſible objects, and all ear to audible, and ſo on.” 

I might have explained this hypotheſis further, with Mr. Wol- 
laſton's help, but my patience would not ſerve me; though he 
thinks it contains nothing impoſſible, and therefore nothing but 
what may be. Many things are, he ſays, very truly, by wor 
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dificd or mixed in any ſy ſtem, ſo as to be no longer 
inert and 18 -nleleſs, it is no longer conformable to 
our ideas: it is t therefore no longer matter, ſuch as 
it came out of the region of pollibility into that of 
actuality ; it is another ſubltance, and mult be called 
by another name God cannot make our ideas of 
Incogitativity to be ideas of thinking, nor our ideas 
of neceſlity to be ideas of acting freely. Lo ſuch 
reaſoners it would be, I think, ſufficient to ſay ; 
learn that human knowledge 1s derived from exiſt- 


cnce. 


which we do not, nor can underſtand. But then this plea is not 
to be adniitted in every caſe alike; for if it was, it would go a 
great way to ſcreen the falſe theories which piitofophic rs are apt 
io ſrame both in phyſics and metaphyſics, A primum mobile, an 
clement of fire, were names invented to ſignify things which have 
no exiſtence; and ſuch was the word fon], perhaps, in philoſophi— 
cal conſideration, if we take it not for a faculty, ſuperadded to the 
human corporeal ſyſtem, but for a diſtinct ſubſtance united to it, 
and co-operating with it. But metaphyſical figments impoſe 
longer than phylical z becauſe there is more room for Mollaſlon's 
plea, and becauſe by potheſes may be heaped on hypotheſes with 
leſs controul in one, than in the other. 

might add, that this ſigment of a ſoul, if it be a ſigment, re- 
ceived ſtrength from the ſuperſtitious theology of the heathens. 
Nothing can confirm and conſecrate notions, however erroneous, 
ſo much : and this philoſophical notion was incorporated into the- 
ology from the firlt. Legiſlators and mag iſtrates, poets and 
priells, as well as philoſophers, enforced it with all their autho- 
rity : and the event has been a proof of this great truth, that 
« the underlilanding is as ſubject to the impreſſions of fancy, as 
« to thoſe of vulgar notions *.“ 

I might obſerve further how little it became Woellafton, who 
would not believe that thinking is a faculty added by the Creator 
to certain ſyſtems of matter; becauſe he could not reconcile this 
opinion to his idea of matter, though this opinion is conformable 
to all the phenomena of. the mind; how little, I ſay, it became 
him, and muſt become any other man who reaſons in the ſame 
way, to urge in defence of all his hypotheſes and paradoxes, that 
many things are by ways which we cannot underſtand. 

But I will detain you no longer about ſuch diſcourſe as would 
convince you, if you heard it at Monroe's, that the philoſopher 
who held it was a patient of the doctor, not yet perfectly reſtored 
to his ſenſes. 


* Bacon, 
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ence: and that to be real, it muſt be conformable 
to things as they exiſt, Conform your ideas, there- 
fore, to them, and pretend no longer to controul 
or to determine particular exiſtence by abſtract no- 
tions. As long as matter is ſenſeleſs and inert, it 
is not a thinking ſubſtance, nor ought to be called 
ſo. But when, in any ſyſtem of it, the eſſential pro- 
per ties, extenſion, ſolidity, &c. are maintained, that 
ſyſtem is material ſtill, though it become a ſenſitive 
plant, a reaſoning elephant, or a refining metaphyſi- 
clan. It would be nonſenſe to aſſert, what no man 
does aflert, that the idea of incogitativity can be the 
idea of thinking; but it is nonſenſe, and ſomething 
worſe than nonſenſe, to aſſert what you aſſert, that 
God cannot give the faculty of thinking, a faculty in 
the principle of it entirely unknown to you, to ſyſ- 
tems of matter whoſe eſſential properties are ſolidity, 
extenſion, &c. not incogitativity. This term of ne- 
gation can be no more the eſſence of matter than 
that other immateriality can be the eſſence of ſpirit. 
Our ideas of ſolidity and extenſion do not include 
the idea of thought, neither do they include that of 


motion; but they exelude neither: and the argu- 


ments you draw from the diviſibility of matter 
againſt its cogitability, which you deny, might be 
not ill employed againſt its mobility which you ad- 
mit, as I ſuppole. 


SE CT:ION.: IX. 


It has been ſaid, that this boaſted ſcience about 
ſoul or ſpirit has not the merit even of a good hypo- 
theſis, though it pretends to be demonſtrated. You 
may perhaps begin to think ſo. But in order to be 
the more convinced of this, it may not be time miſ- 
ſpent to reflect, before we leave the ſubject, on the 
ſole means we have of acquiring any knowledge 5 
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this kind, and to conſider how far theſe means can 
carry us in the enquiry. 

That all our knowledge of corporeal ſubſtance 
muſt be founded in the experience we have of our 
own, and in the experiments and obſervations we 
are able to make on other bodies, will not be denied 
in the preſent ſtate of philoſophy. As little can it be 
denied, that all our knowledge of ſoul or ſpirit muſt 
be founded, to be real, on what every man may 
know by intuition of his own foul or ſpirit; for we 
cannot contemplate other ſouls, as we can other bo- 
dies. Hypotheſes may be made about either, but 
they mult be made in both caſes under the ſame re- 
{trictions. When they are deſigned only to amuſe 
the mind with a ſort of analogical appearance of pro- 
bability, and pretend to be nothing more than phyſi- 
cal and metaphyſical romances, they are ſurely very 
innocent, and employ our time better at leaſt than 
moſt of our other amuſements do: and yet even then 
they muſt contain nothing that is abſolutely repug- 
nant to the phenomena. But when they take a more 
ſerious air, when they pretend to be founded in ſome 
knowledge and to lead to more; and, above all, 
when they pretend to be not ſo much hypotheſes, as 
demonſtrated ſyſtems ; it 1s not enough that they be 
barely reconcileable to the phaznomena. The phæ- 
nomena mult confirm them; or they maſt be reject- 
ed, on what authority ſoever they come recommend- 
ed. Authority has been extended very far in theolo, 
gy and 3 from the time when theſe names 
were firſt aſſumed, and perhaps long before. Plats 
having ſpoke 1n that Pythagorical rhapſody, the Ti- 
mæus, about the viſible gods, the gods made to be 
ſeen, © qui tales geniti ſunt ut cernantur,“ that is, 
the celeſtial phænomena, he proceeds to ſpeak of Dæ- 
mons, that is, of inviſible ſpiritual natures : but of 
theſe he confeſſes himſelf unable to ſpeak on the 
ſtrength of his parts, or on his own knowledge ; for 

which 
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which reaſon he has recourſe to tradition, and to the 
authority of the antients, who were born of gods, 
and knew their parents extremely well. Priſcis 
* itaque viris in hac re credendum eſt, qui diis ge- 
* niti parentes ſuos optimè noverint.” Theſe men 
we mult believe, he ſays, though the things they 
have delivered down be not confirmed by concluſive 
nor even by probable reaſons. ** Licet nec neceſſa- 
e ris nec veriſimilibus rationibus eorum oratio con- 
« firmetur.”* On ſuch reſpectable authority did the 
divine Plato vend, to his own and to future ages, all 
the myſterious nonſenſe that Pythagoras and he had 
imported from the Egyptian and Eaſtern ſchools of 
theology and philoſophy. But if this might be 
borne in a theology that pretends to be revealed, 
and ought to be ſubmitted to in one that proves it- 
ſelf to be ſo, it is intolerable in philoſophy ; for in 
all the parts of that, in the very firſt, in natural the- 
ology, human reaſon, that is common ſenſe, is the 
ſole judge; and the greateſt doctor has no more 
Tight to impoſe his authority on me, than I have to 
impoſe mine on him. I do this juſtice therefore to 
Plato; I do not believe he was in earneſt, when he 
ſet the example: though I believe that many great 
divines and metaphyſicians have been in earneſt, 
when they have followed it. 

If men had conſulted the phænomena of their own 
minds alone, which can alone afford us any means of 
acquiring knowledge of ſpirit or thinking ſubſtance, 
inſtead of hearkening to ſuch idle traditions, and rail- 
ing chimæras of their own upon thoſe of other men 
if they had proceeded in the analytic merhod from 
particulars to generals, as far and no farther than the 
former juſtified the latter; it ſeems to me that the 
could ſcarce have imagined the ſubſtance of ſoul abſo- 
lutely diſtin& from that of body; nor have created an 
habitual reverence for an opinion ſo ill founded in 
appearances. They have * another method, 


which 
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which bas brought them, after two or three thouſand 
years, to this paradoxical dilemma ; they mult either 
maintain the bypotheſis of two diſtinct ſubſtances, 
and explain in ſome tolerable manner, which they 
have not yet done, the union and mutual action on 
one another of unextended and extended beings ; or 
they muſt deny the abſolute exiſtence ot any thing ex- 
trinſical to the mind, and maintain that God did no- 
thing more, when he created the world, than give a 
relative exiſtence to things ; that 1s, make objects per- 
ceptible to his creatures which had exiſted eternally 
in the divine, and acquired then a new exlitence in 
the human mind, but had no other; that he created 
finite ſpirits, in ſhort nothing elle, ſpirits to perceive, 
but nothing to be perceived, except his eternal ideas 
that there 1s no material world, but that the intellec- 
tual world is made perceivable by us, according to 
an order that God has eſtabliſhed. Was I obliged by 
the terrors of an inquiſition to embrace one of theſe 
two hypotheſes, I confels freely that I would embrace 
the laſt, ſtrange as it is, as the leait inconceivable in 
itſelf, and the moſt convenient in its conſequences. 
But the method taken to frame them revolts me 
againſt both. 

This method we find recommended very emphati- 
cally in feveral places, and on ſeveral occaſions, in tlie 
works of Plato: and Ichule to give it you, or at leaſt 
ſome general notion of it, according to the expoſition 
of Marſilius Ficinus “, bis beſt interpreter and Com- 
ment#tor, Firſt then, of bodies there are ſeveral ſorts, 
zthereal, that is, celeſtial; acreal, ſuch as ghoſts wear; 
and terreſt rial, ſuch as we wear during our lives. We 
cannot have experimental knowledge of the two for- 
mer; and experiment and obſervation are not proper 
means of arriving at knowledge even of the latter. 
Corporeal objeds dim the fight of the foul : to know 
them we mult look off from them, and mult not ex- 
pect to diſcover any truth concerning them, unleſs we 

have 
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have recourſe to the ideas of things. Niſi ad ideas 
confugiamus.” Of ſouls in the next place, it is ex- 
tremely hard to know the ſubſtance in this life, be- 
cauſe we perceive it“ ſub corporea ſpecie,” under a 
corporeal appearance, and are apt to think in a corpo- 
real manner. The ſureſt way therefore to compre- 
hend it, 1s to proceed by moral purgation, and meta- 
phyſical abſtraction. * Ideoque tutiſſimam rationem 
% ad animam comprehendendam elle tum moralem 
© purgationem tum metaphyſicam abſtractionem.“ 
And if all this will not do, ſome revelation is neceſ- 
fary, „opus eſt divino quodam verbo.” One would 
think however, that it ſhould do; ſince by intenſeneſs 
of meditation a philoſopher may abſtra& himſelf from 
his ſenſes and his imagination, according to Plato, and 
employ his mind w holly about incorporeal natures 
and ideas to which it becomes united by this abſtrac- 
tion; and fince in this ſtate he alone has wiſdom and 
knowledge, though being as it were out of himſelf, 
extra ſe poſitus,“ he is laughed at by the vulgar 
as a madman. You ſmile perhaps ; but reflect a little 
on the ſyſtems (fo we will call them civilly for once) 
of ſome modern philoſophers about body as well as 
ſpirit, on their 1. ethod of reaſoning and on the dog- 
matical language they hold upon ſubjects the molt re- 
mote from human apprehention; and you will not 
think that I do them any wrong in comparing their 
manner of philoſophiſing with that of the founder of 
the academy, his myſterious maſters the Egyptians, 
or his enthuſiaſtical ſcholars the latter Platoniſts. 
Let us then leave thoſe, who think themſelves able to 
arrive at ſuperior knowledge by ſome ſuch methods as 
theſe, to be happy in their own imaginations, and let 
us rather pity than blame them, when they treat our 
real though imperfect knowledge as a chimera, and 
the chimzras of their dun brains as real knowledge. 
But then let theſe purged, thele purified, theſe illu- 
minated ſpirits, who have a conſtant communication 
by ideas with the ſupreme ſpirit, allow us, who have 
none 
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none of theſe advantages, nor any conception that 
they have them, to purſue quietly the acquiſition of 
a little human knowledge by human means. 

We have clear and determinate 1deas of what we 
call body by ſenſation, and of what we call ſpirit by 
reflection: or to avoid cavil as much as may be, with- 
out giving up common ſenſe, we have ſuch ideas by 
ſenfation as the various powers of that ſubſtance, cal- 
ted body, are ordained to produce in us, and we have 
ſuch ideas by reflection as the inward operations of 
that which we call ſpirit, be 1t ſubſtance or faculty, 
excite in us. We are able to contemplate theſe ideas 
naked, if 1 may ſay ſo, and {tripped of the dreſs of 
words, How far then does the contemplation of theſe 
ideas carry us towards knowledge, or how high do we 
rife by it in the ſcale of probability? That is the only 
queition which a reaſonable man, who is content to 
know, as God has made him capable of knowing, 
will aſk, The anſwer mult be to this effect. Philo- 
lophers talk of matter and ſpirit, as if they bad a tho- 
rough acquaintance with both, when in truth they 
know nothing of either beyond a few phænomena in- 
fufticient to frame any hypotheſis. The atomical ſyſ- 
tem, which Leucippus took perhaps from other philo- 
fophers, which Democritus took from Leucippus to 
improve it, and which Fpicurus took from Democri- 
{us to corrupt it, has been revived with great reaſon. 
But yet we mult not talk of matter as if we knew it 
in theſe firſt elements or principles of it, and ab- 
ſtractedly from all the forms under which we per- 
ceive it. Theſe original particles, in which the na- 
ture of it conſiſts, and on which the conſtitution of 
it under all its forms depends, are far beyond the 
reach of any analyſe we can make, of any knowledge 
we can acquire, Whether theſe particles be uniform 
and homogeneous, or whether they be of different 
kinds, difterent even in ſubſtance as well as in ſize, 
figure, and other circumſtances or accidents, is as 
much 
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much unknown to the proudeſt dogmatiſt, as to 
you or to me. Nay, whether many of theſe origi- 
nal particles may not be endued with active princi- 
ples, ſuch, for inſtance, as cauſe fermentation in 
ſome and coheſion in all bodies, 1s a point that none 
of them can determine: and yet one need not ſcru- 
ple to ſay, that the affirmative may be aſſumed on 
better grounds than their hypotheſes are, notwith- 
ſtanding the repeated din of inert, ſenſeleſs, ſtupid, 
paſſive, and ſimilar epithets, which they ring in our 
ears whenever they ſpeak of body or matter. Their 
whole diſcourſe, when they go beyond a few appa- 
rent properties, whereof we are fitted to have ideas, 
and which have been already diſgovered, is one con- 
tinued petition of principle, and grows as nauleous, 
though not ſo mortal, as the crambe of Juve. 
Body or matter is compounded and wrought into 
various ſyſtems before it becomes ſenſible to us. 
We behold ſome that are indeed inert, ſenſeleſs, ſtu- 
pid and in appearance merely paſſive. But we be- 
hold others that have vegetative life, juices and 
ſpirits that circulate and ferment in them, by which 
they are nouriſhed and by which they grow. They 
have not the power of beginning motion, but motion 
which is renewed in them after it has entirely ceaſed, 
and both by cauſes as material as themſelves, conti- 
nues in them, and they live, and move, and propa- 
gate their ſpecies ; till their frame is diſſolved by age 
or ſickneſs, or ſome external violence. We behold 
others again that have animal life, and that go from 
reſt to motion, and from motion to reſt, independent- 
ly of any outward cauſe that determines ſuch effects 
by a phyſical neceſſity in this caſe, as we obſerve to 
be done in the former. We diſcover, by the help of 
microſcopes, an immenſe variety of theſe animal ſyl- 
tems, Where they begin, God alone their Creator 
and ours can tell: and it would be as impertinent 
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to aſk this queſtion, as it is to demand what “ the 
degree of fineneſs, or the alteration in the ſitua- 
* tion of its parts, is, at which matter may begin 
* to find itſelf alive and cogitative? *” They who 
defend ſo ill their own hypotheſes would do well to 
be leſs dogmatical and ſupercilious when they at- 
tack thoſe that ſzem probable to other men. Where- 
ever theſe animal ſyſtems begin, their beginning 
and the principles of their compoſition are alike un- 
known. All we know is that they are, and all we 
ſuppoſe 1s that they are material beings to which no 
Carteſian nor any philoſopher, who does not deny 
the exiſtence of body, will, I preſume, object. 

As theſe animal ſyſtems come to be more and 
more ſenſible to us, and as our means and oppor- 
tunitics of obſerving them encreaſe, we diſcover in 
them, and according to their different ſpecies, or 
cven among individuals of the ſame ſpecies, in ſome 
more, in others fewer, of the ſame appearances, 
that denote a power of thinking in us from the low- 
eſt conceivable degrees of it, up to ſuch as are not 
far, it at all remote, from thoſe i in which fome men 
enjoy it. I ſay ſome men, becauſe I think it indiſ- 
putable that the diſtance between the intellectual fa— 
cultics of diflercnt men is often greater than that be- 
tween the ſame tacultics in ſome men and ſome other 
animals, | 

It now we are to form a general concluſion from 
all theſe concurrent phenomena, without any fur— 
ther reaſoning about them than ſuch as they juſtify, 
mar mult it be? It mult be plainly this, that there 

in the whole animal kind one intellectual ſpring 
common to every Ipecics, but vaſtly diſtinguiſhed in 
its ellects; that though it appears to be the ſame 
ſpring in all, yet 1t ſcems to be diſterently temper— 
cd, and to have more elaſticity and force in ſome 
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and leſs in others; and that beſides this, the appa- 
rent difference in the conſtitutions and organiza- 
tions of animals, ſeems to account for the differ- 
ent determinations of its motion, and the ſurpriſ- 
ing variety of its effects. If the plain man who has 
formed thefe general concluſions, on particular ob- 
ſervations and experiments, ſhould be aſked the 
trite queſtion, whether he conceives that matter, 
however figured or moved, ſubtilized or ferment- 
ed, can be pleafure or pain, defire or averſion ? 
To anſwer truly, I think, he muſt anſwer that he 
cannot conceive matter to be any of theſe, nor even 
how a ſyſtem of matter becomes capable of having 
any ideas, aflections or paſſions, any more than he 
can conceive how a multitude of other phænomena 
can be as he perceives evidently that they are. But 
that he has puſhed his enquiry as far as the true 
means of enquiry are open, that 1s, as far as the 
phenomena can guide him; that he cannot draw 
any other concluſion from them than this, that all 
animal ſyſtems are material; and that he muſt con- 
tent himſelf with this, unleſs ſome other can be 
drawn from the ſame phenomena. 

The philoſopher is not ſo content. If phyſics will 
not ſerve his purpoſe, metaphyſics and theology 
ſnall. Ad ideas confugiendum eſt;“ and fince 
the particular phænomena of the whole animal ſyl- 
tem lead to a concluſion he diſlikes, he reſolves not 
to be determined by them, but to reaſon, without 
regard to them, from his own abſtract ideas; and 
from theſe he draws a concluſion as inconceivable 
as that which he rejects. The plain man owns him- 
ſelf unable to explain how material ſyſtems think, 
though their phænomena are fo many poſitive proofs 
that oblige him to conclude they have this power. 
The philoſopher decides negatively on ſuch proofs 
as his abſtract ideas of matter {furniſh to him, that 
no ſyſtem of matter thinks, that omnipotence can- 

not 
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not any way communicate to it the faculty of think- 
ing, and poſitively that whatever thinks is a ſimple 
being, immaterial, indiſſoluble, and therefore im- 
mortal. The plain man has recourſe once more to 
the phænomena, and objects that we muſt be re- 
duced, if we receive this hypotheſis, to aſſert that 
other animals beſides men have immaterial and im- 
mortal ſouls; or, that no other animal, beſides 
man, has the faculty of thinking. The immate- 
rialiſt is far from contending for the firſt: and the 
materialiſt cannot admit the latter, in oppoſition 
to the phænomena; in oppoſition to which no hy- 
potheſis is admiſſible. 

There ſeem to be but three ways to get rid of 
this objection. Each of them has been tried, and 
each of them is a different hypotheſis. By one, this 
knot and a multitude of others are cut aſunder ver 
eaſily ; for it conſiſts in aſſerting roundly that there 
is no ſuch thing as material ſyſtems, nor matter, 
nor any exiſtence out of mind eternal or created, as 
we have mentioned already. All obſervations of 
the phænomena which ſuppoſe ſuch an exiſtence, 
are therefore deceptions according to this ſcheme : 
and it would be ridiculous to attempt proving that 
other animals, beſides men, think, to one who de- 
nies that theſe animals exiſt, or even that he and 
the man who ſhould diſpute with him exiſt, in 
the ſenſe in which exiſtence is univerſally under- 
ſtood. 

As theſe philoſophers take body from men, there 
ate others who not only take thought from the reſt 
of the animal kind, but reduce them to the ſtate of au- 
tomates or machines. Whether Des Cartes advanced 
this paradox 1n good earneſt, and really doubted whe- 
ther other animals had a power of thinking or not, 
it is impoſſible to determine. That he ſhould be in 
earneſt it is hard. to conceive; ſince any reaſons. 
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of doubt which he might have in this caſe would 
have been reaſons of doubt in the caſe of other men, 
who may give more, but cannot give more evident 
ſigns of thought than their fellow. creatures. But 
we may perſuade ourſelves very eaſily. that Male- 
branche maintained the ſame paradox in very good 
earneſt; ſince it has a nearer and a more favor- 
able relation to his own whimſies, and to ſome 
theological tenets, than is commonly obſerved. 
Thus the ſame thing which happens often to liars 
happen to men who ſeek the truth very ſincere— 
ly; but imagine too lightly that they have found 
it when they have only made an hypotheſis, and 
that they know things as they are when they only 
gueſs how they may be. One hypotheſis wants 
another to ſupport it, that a third, and ſo on, till 
philoſophy grows to be what it has always been, an 
aggregate of motley ſyſtems, partly real and partly 
fantaſtical. 

Theſe two paradoxes have not maintained much 
credit in the world, Men continue to be perſuaded 
that there are mountains and rivers, and trees and 
animals : and I apprehend that this vulgar notion 
will continue to prevail. Juſt fo they believe (tiil 
that there is ſome difference between the pariſh 
clock and the town bull; that the ſhepherd's dog 
perceives and wills, as really as the teokerd him- 
ſelf; and that the philoſopher's horſe knows the way 
to his ſtable, as well as the philoſopher knows the 
way to his ſtudy. They will not be ſafficient, there- 
fore, to remove the plain man's objection, and re- 
courſe muſt be had to the third hypotheſis which 
compounds matters a little, and is a little more 
plauſible in appearance, but in reality leſs defenſible 
than that of Des Cartes: one ſtands in direct oppo- 
ſition to the phænomena, but the other contradicts 
itſelf. The hypotheſis I mean, is that which aſſumes 
a rational ſoul in man alone, and a ſenſitive foul 
alone in all other animals. 
Vol. III. LI 
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He who ſhould have read all that has been writ- 
ten on this ſubject, from Ariſtotle down to the 
author of the pre-eſtabliſhed harmony, and who 
ſnould have meditated ever fo long on theſe writings, 
would find it a very hard taſk to give a full, and an 
impracticable one to give an intelligible a:count of 
what he had found there; ſo contuſed, ſo obſcure 
is this labyrinth of hypotheſes. I ſhall not ſet my 
foot far into it; for philoſophers, according to their 
uſual practice, have reaſoned and diſputed in this 
caſe to no other purpoſe than to render diſfuſe and 
intricate what lies in the narroweſt compaſs, and has 
rcally no diſſiculty in it, if we know where to ſtop. 

In order to avoid that paradox, which ſome at 
leaſt of the Stoigians held, and which Gomez Pereyra 
and Des Cartes renewed in the ſixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth centuries; and to maintain at the ſame time 
the ſuperiority of the human nature, not only in 
degree but in kind too, this notion of a ſenſitive 
foul has been advanced, or rather continued and 
enforced ; for it deſcends to us from the ſame ſprings 
from which ſo many other abſurdities have flowed. 
The diſtinction between fouls and images of ſouls, 
„ anime ct animarum ſimulacra,““ might lead to it. 
But there are other paſſages in Plato that favor it 
more directly. Aritztle ſpoke leſs figuratively and 
more clearly on the ſubject, for he beſtowed ſenſa- 
tion, memory, and the paſſions on other animals, 
and reaſon on man excluſively. On this principle 
the ſchoolmen and all the peripateticians have pro- 
ceeded, and it is at this hour the reigning opinion 
among ſound divinzs. There cannot be however a 
more unſound doctrine, if extreme abſurdity can 
render it ſo; for either they who maintain it ſuppoſe 
the ſenſitive foul to be a middle being between body 
and ſpirit, or they do not. If they ſuppole it ſo, 
they ſuppoſe it to be neither extended nor unextend- 
ed, neither material nor immaterial, and we have no 

idea 
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idea of any other ſubſtance. If they do not ſuppoſe 
it to be ſo, they affirm, without knowing it, what 
they mean to deny; for they muit admit (unlels 
philoſophers have a right to contradict the inward 
as well as the outward phænomena, and intuitive as 
well as ſenſitive knowledge) that the power of think- 
ing, that very power whereof we are conſcious, is 
as neceſſary to the perception of the ſlighteſt ſenſa— 
tion as it is to geometrical reaſoning. There is no 
conceivable difference in the faculty or power: the 
ſole difference ariſes from the degree in which it is, 
or can be exerted. It has been aſked, will you deny 
the power of God to create a ſubſtance capable of 
ſenſation only, and not of reaſon? No man living 
has higher notions of the Divine Omnipotence, nor 
carries them further than Il do. An argument fairly 
drawn from the power of God will determine me 
at any time and on any occaſion; though it does 
not determine theſe men who inſiſt ſo much upon it, 
when they hope to make it ſerve their purpoſe by 
an unfair application of it. I am perſuaded that 
God can make material ſyſtems capable of thought, 
not only becauſe I muſt renounce one of the kinds 
of knowledge that he has given me, and the firſt 
though not the principal in the order of knowing, 
or admit that he has done ſo : but becauſe the ori— 
ginal principles and many of the properties of matter 
being alike unknown to me, he has not ſhewn me 
that it implies any contradiction to atlert a material 
thinking ſubſtance. This now, which implies no 
contradiction, except it be with their precarious hy- 
pothetical ideas, theſe great aſſerters of the divine 
power deny. But at the ſame time they draw ano- 
ther argument unfairly from this very power, by af- 
ſigning it as the cauſe of an effect which does mani. 
feitly imply contradiction. It implies contradiction 

maniteſtiy, to ſay that a ſubſtance capable of thought 
by its nature, in one degree or inſtance, is by its 
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nature incapable of it in another. God may limit 
the excrciſe of this power, no doubt, in his creatures 
variouſly, according to their different organizations, 
or to the imperceptible differences that there may be 
in the atoms that compole their bodies, oi by other 
cauſes abſolutely inconceivable. This happens to 
other animals: it happens to men, and the largeſt 
underſtanding is limited in the exerciſe of its mental 
faculties. But a nature capable of ſenſation, that is 
of perception, that is of thought (to ſay nothing of 
{pontaneous motion, of memory, nor of the paſſions) 
cannot be incapable of another mode of thinking, 
any more than finite extenſion can be capable of one 
figure alone, or a piece of wax that receives the im- 
preſſion of one ſeal cannot receive that of another. 
We may apply very jultly to thoſe who have main- 
tained the dodrine of ſenſitive and rational ſouls, 
and to thoſe who have made new hypotheſes con- 
cerning them, as well as concerning the apparent 
reciprocal action of body and mind, what Bacon ſays 
of the Greek philolophers, © imperu tantum intel- 
„ lectins uſi ſunt, regulam non adhibuerunt; ſed 
“ omnia in meditatione acri et mentis volutatione 
„ et apitatione perpetua poſuerunt.” It muſt be 
contefled that ſome of the moderns have been guilty 
of this as well as the antients, and, I think, with 
leſs excuſe; becauſe experimental philoſophy has. 
been more in uſe, and the means of acquiring know- 
ledge of this kind have been more common in our 
days. Notwithſtanding this, we have ſcen men of 
the greateſt name neglect ſometimes entirely, at 
their fir{t ſetting out to enquire into the nature of 
things ſpiritual or corpureal, an exact and ſufficient 
obſervation of the phænomena; and {till oftener, 
contenting themſelves with a tranſient view of par- 
ticulars, burt y on to general knowledge according 
to the n..tur ral propentiity of the human mind, with— 
out having this rule, ik I may fay lo, in their hands ; : 
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or elſe bending it to their abſtra@ notions, inſlcad 
of ſquaring theſe ſcrupulouſly by it. It ſeems that 
the great author himſelf, whoſe cenſure J have juſt 
quoted, does ſomething of this kind in his fourth 
book of the augmentation of ſcience, where he 
makes a diſtinction between rational and ſenſitive 
ſouls. The latter he affirms to be a material Tuh- 
ſtance, ** plane ſubſtantia corporea cenſenda eſt,” 
without perceiving that this cannot be, unleſs mat- 
ter can be made capable of thinking. "This foul 
he aſſigns to brutes, according to the received no- 
tions. According to the ſame, he ſuppoſes the 
rational to be a ſuperior foul in men, without per- 
ceiving that the ſuppoſition of thele two ſouls is 
as abſurd, as that of an upper and lower part ia the 
ſame ſimple and indiviſible being. tHe concludes by 
hinting that the ſenſitive foul in man m: ay be con- 
ſidered as confounded with and loſt in the rational, 

<« ipſa anima rationalis et ſpiritus potius appellatione 
quam anime indigitari poſlit,” without perceiv- 

ing that we may juſt as well confound the rational with 
the ſenſitive, as the ſenſitive with the rational foul, 

and that if nothing can think which is material, that 
which thinks in other animals muſt be immaterial ; 
or if any thing can think which 1s material, that 
there is no preteice to conclude that which thinks 
in man to be immaterial. 1 am afraid, thereſore, 
that the inquiſition which he recommends in this 
place, and which ſeemed to him to be almoſt want- 
ing, © quaſi defiderari videtur,“ muſt have been 
purſued on his principles under the influence, not of 
one, but of all the four kinds of falſe ideas and 
notions the“ idola tribiis, ſpects, fori et theatri,” 

which he has named, not without fome of the afice- 
tation prevalent in his age; and which muſt 1a all 
ages, render it hard for truth to enter into the mind, 


and be apt to diſturb the progreis of it when it is 
there. | 


This 
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1 his hy pothelis, and the others of freſher inven- 
tion, are like the armed men of Cadmus ; they kill 
one another: not one {urvives the reſt. Affecta- 
tion of ſuperior genius and W e has decoyed 
men, no doubt. into thele ſcenes of fantaſtical ideas 
and notions: but it muit be confeſſed, that they 
have been forced into them likewiſe, in ſome degree, 
both by interelt, another intereſt than that of truth, 
and by invincibie prejudice. There are certain opi— 
nions ixed by authority; an authority that deſerved 
no TC gect in its original, and that could never have 
inpc'cd by itſelf, but one that cuſtom renders ſacred, 
and that acquires by ſubſequcnt authorities, and by 
clIiCumitanrces foreign to it, an in. portance, in the 
whole, or in part, winch nothing elſe could have 
communicated to it. My Lord Bacon himſelf ob- 
ſerves to this purpoſe, and he might have applied 
the obſervation to himſelf on this and other occa- 
ſions, that the greatelt genii hare ſuffered violence 
in all ages; whilſt out of regard to their own cha- 
racers they have ſubmitted to the judgment of their 
age, and of the populace ; fo that time, like a river, 
has brought down light and tumid error, whilſt 
ſolid and weighty truth is ſunk to the bottom and 
is dived for by few. Thus the notions that prevail 
about foul, ſpiritual ſubſtance and ſpiritual opera- 
tions and things, took their riſe in ſchools where 
ſuch doctrines were taught as men would be ſent to 
Bedlam for teaching at this day. Their inward 
doctrine, for they had two, might be more reaſon- 
able, perhaps, but we cannot wonder if that which 
was taught to a few, and which the few kept lecret, 
was Ce lolt ; whilſt the outward doctrine, which 
was laught to whole nations, and glared with ſym- 
bols, allegories and parables, or philoſophical fables, 
was preſerved. Some of theſe doctrines are come 
down to us: and it is probable that they have loſt 
nothing of their primitive extravagance in the writ- 
ings 
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ings of Plato, through which they have been con- 
veyed principally ; lince there never was a more 
wild or leſs conſiſtent author in prote or verſe. 

In the confuſion of fantaitical ideas and notions 
which the introduction of the Platonic philoſophy 
into Chriſtianity occaſioned or increaſed, as | thall 
ſhew at large hereaiter and on more occaſions than 
one, that of a material ſoul ſeems to have prevailed 
at firſt; at leaſt it is certain that the moſt zealous 
writers for Chriſtianity maintained it, or ſuppoſed it. 
The notion, however, of its unmateriality, was ſoon 
and more generally eſtabliſhed. Plato, their great 
raſter in metaphyſical pneumatics, gave them in his 
vague and figurative raanner of writing ſufficient 
foundation for either of theſe opinions: and the laſt 
ſeemed the moit favorable to that of the immortality 
of the ſoul. From that time to this, whoever at- 
tacks one is ſuppoſed to attack the other, and is cla» 
mored againſt, accordingly, by every one who affeds 
a ſtrict orthodoxy, without obſerving, or perhaps 
though he does obſerve, that the opinion of the ſoul's 
immateriality adds no ſtrength to that of its immor— 
tality; nay, that by reſting i it too much on the for- 
mer, they weaken' the latter, and build on a prir- 
ciple which they can never make intclligible and 
quite ſuſſiciert for their purpoſe. Now theſe opi- 
nions being thus united, their union being confirm- 
ed, by the authority of tae whole Curillian church, 
and the belief of it inculcated by the proceſs of edu- 
cation, the ideas of immateriality and immortality be- 
come ſo intimately aflociated in the minds of men, 
that many can no longer ſeparate them when they 
commence philofophers ; and that thoſe, who fee 
that if immateriality may be faid to imply immor- 
tality, it will, not follow that immortality, in this 
caſe, implies neceſſarily immateriality, chuſe rather 
to keep terms with error than paſs tor heterodox. 


Thus 
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Thus prejudice and intereſt conſpire to put philoſo- 
phers under a neceſſity of maintaining that the ſoul 
is an immaterial being, and, in order to maintain 
it, of inventing the moſt extravagant hypotheſes. 
When they have once agreed that twice two make 
five, they may well aſſert that twice four make ten. 

The plain man, a much better philoſopher in the 
true ſenſe of the word, keeps out of this confuſion ; 
for he puſhes his enquiries no further than the phæ- 
nomena lead him, nor preſumes to affirm any pro— 
poſition which 1s not ſuggeſted and confirmed by 
them. They do not lead him far in his enquiries 
about ſpirit, but they lead him ſurely. Corporeal 
nature affords men a fund of knowledge, ſuch as it 
is, which they can never exhauſt. We acquire our 
firſt ideas from thence, and by induſtry and experi- 
ment it is in our power to acquire more and to 
improve this kind of knowledge daily. How much 
it is ſo appears in the vaſt improvements that have 
been made ſince experimental philoſophy has been 
cultivated. . The plain man will be apt to aſk why 
a proportionable unprovement has not been made 
in that knowledge which is called metaphyſical ? 
And [I think he will give himſelf this plain anſwer, 
that men have in one caſe means in their power that 
are proportioned to their ends in ſome degree, and 
that they have them not in the other in any degree, 
though they proceed fantaſtically as if they had.— 
That there are corporeal natures we have ſenſitive 
knowledge.—l hat there are ſpiritual natures, di- 
ſtinct from all theſe, we have no knowledge at all. 
We only infer that there are ſuch, becauſe we know 
that we think, and are not able to conceive how 
material ſyſtems can think. We are conſcious of 
certain modes of thinking, of certain faculties and 
operations of what we call mind, and of certain in- 


ward emotions which we aſcribe to the mind and 
which 
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which we call affections and paſſions. This is ſome 
degree of knowledge, no doubt, anq it might be 
improved to conduct better our underſtandings and 
our lives too. But then the principles of it, the 
mental phenomena, are few; and, beyond thoſe 
that are obvious to immediate, reflection, there are 
none to be diſcovered. There are neither micro- 
ſcopes nor teleſcopes to aſſiſt our inward fight, and 
neither geometry nor algebra can be of any real ule 
in this part of natural philoſophy : whereas, in the 
other, the valt ſcene of corporeal nature, which will 
never be quite opened, 1s always opening to human 
induſtry. We diſcover frequently new phænomena, 
or we correct and improve our former obſervations : 
and every ſtep of this Kind is an advancement of 
ſcience. Theſe reflections may ſerve to explain how 
it has come to pals that philoſophers have made ſuch 
a mighty progreſs in the knowledge of corporeal 
nature, even within little more than a century; 
whereas their knowledge of ſpiritual nature is no 
greater now than it was three thouſand years ago, 
and than it will be three thouſand years hence, if 
the generations of men continue fo long. 

Men were conſcious, ever ſince their race exiſted, 
that there is an active thinking principle in their 
compoſition: and the firſt reflection they made, as 
ſoon as they began to reflect on what paſſes within 
them, could not fail to be this, that there is a mu- 
tual influence of body on mind which ſhews itſelf 
firſt, and of mind on body which appears a little 
later. With this knowledge men of common ſenſe 
have contented themſelves in all ages; whilſt philo- 
ſophers, thoſe men of uncommon ſenſe, have filled 
their own heads and the heads of all who have heark- 
ened to them, 1n every age, with fantaſtical ideas and 
notions, on which they have erected hypotheſes re- 
pugnant to one another as well as to the phano- 


mena. 
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mena. It would be aſtoniſhing, if it was not fo 
common, to fee men advance hypotheſes ſometimes 
 wita no regard, and often with very little, to thoſe 

100 ena whereot we are able to acquire ſenſitive 
knowledge alone: but that they ſhould do the ſame 
thing in cafes, where every man has the ſame intui- 
tive knowledge of the phaznomena, might be deemed 
impoſible; and yet both are true. The diſtinction 
between ſenſitive and rational ſouls, and the imma- 
teriality of the latter, had been long eſtabfiſhed : 
and the ſchoolmen, who ſpun their cobwebs of phi- 
loſoptiy as well as theology out of their own brains, 
had ſettled moſt accurately the bounds of each, when 
Des Cartes aroſe: a great genius ſurely, The 
French, a little like the Greeks, “qui ſua tantum 
mirantur,“ et to ſpeak of him as if he had firſt 
diſpelled the miſts of 3 philoſophy, and taught 
mankidd both to enquire and to reaſon. But our 
Verulam, as great a luminary as he, perhaps a greater, 
one more uleful certainly in the advancement of 
knowledge, had appeared before him to dilpel theſe 
mis, and to put the clue of experiment into our 
hands; to deride contentious logic, and to diſtin— 
guih, between fantaſtical and real, the knowledge 
men had, and the knowledge they wanted, in every 
branch of human ſcience. The Engliſh and the 
French fun both had their ſpots: and if they diſ- 
pelled tome miſts, they railed others. The great 
obligation we have to them is, that they ſet us in 
tie way of diſcovering their errors, as they had diſ- 
covered thoſe of other philoſophers. 

Des Cariet ſaw what the ſchoolmen had not 
ſeen, that a ſenſitive ſoul capable of all the func- 
tions and endued with all the faculties that they 
or their maſter Ari//otle allowed to belong to it, mult 
be capable of thinking by its nature, and therefore 
in every reſpect as weil as theſe; and that all their 
diſtinctions were without differences, and mere 

arbitrary 
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arbitrary ſuppoſitions. If he had {topped here, he 
had deleated them and not expoled himſelf to be de- 
feated in his turn. But it did not become the majeſty 
of his philoſophy to leave any thing unaccounted jor, 

how deeply ſoever hid, to ſpeak like Pliny, in the 
majeſty of nature. He therefore aſſumed two ſub- 
ſtances, the extended and the thinking ſubſtance. 
But as ſoon as he had done ſo, two difficulties pre- 
ſented themſelves ; one ariſing from the preciſe defi- 
nition he had given of the ſoul, more obvioufly at 
leaſt, if not more ſtrongly, than from the vague no- 
tions of the peripateticians; and the other concern- 
ing the mutual action of mind on body, and of body 
on mind, ariſing as obviouſly and as ſtrongly from 
his as from the common hypotheſis, which were in 
effect, as to the rational ſoul, the ſame. Des Cartes, 
therefore, thought fit to make two other aſſumptions; 
one, that ſince bea'ts muſt eicher not think at all, or 
have fouls like men, whoſe eflence is thought, they 
ſhould have no ſouls at all, but be reduced to be ma- 
terial automates. Such he made them : and ſuch they 
continue among his diſciples, as far as it is neceſſary 
they ſhould be ſuch to make his ſyſtem conſiſtent with 
that of chriſtian divines. It is, in truth, more favor- 
able to them than their own ; for beſides other ab- 
ſurdities that attend the notion of a ſenſitive ſoul, the 
perpetual creation and anihilation of ſo many ſouls, 

as all the animals and inſects of the world require, 
was a conſequence that formed an objection the 
more againſt the notion. Des Caries ſweeped all 
theſe ſouls away at once, and the objection with 
them. Ihe other aſſumption that this philoſopher 
made, by the plenitude of his power in hypotheſis, 

was this; that ſince he had eſtabliſhed an heteroge- 
neity between the foul and the body, more abſolute 
than that which there ſeemed to be whillt a ſenſitive 
ſoul was placed like a middle being between them, 
and ſince their mutual operations on one another 


became 
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became conſequently more inconceivable than ever, 
this reciprocal action ſhould be no longer admitted, 

however conſcious of it men might imagine them- 
ſelves to be. Volition, for inſtance, is made by 
this Carteſian hypotheſis the occaſional, not the effi- 
cient, cauſe of the motion of body: and the impreſſi- 
on of an outward object on our organs is made the 
occaſional, not the efficient, cauſe ot the ſenſation that 
our minds perceive. God is the ſole efficient cauſe in 
all theſe caſes. He acts directly and immediately 
according to the laws on which he has eſtabliſhed 
this ſtrange union between ſoul and body. A ſtrange 
union it muſt needs be! and one would be tempted al- 
moſt to think, that it is indifferent whether the ſoul 
reſides in the body 1t is ſuppoſed to inform, or any 
where elſe; ſince, united as they are, there 1s no im- 
mediate intercourſe between them, . nor any other 
than that which is carried on mediately by the ſu- 
preme Being, who 1s every where preſent, and may 
therefore be determined to act by a mind on a body, 
and by a body on a mind, how remote ſoever from 
one another. If we ſpeak with the vulgar, with 
whom it is more reaſonable to ſpeak and to think 
too, than with philoſophers, on ſome occaſions, we 
mult ſay that the death of Pyrrhus was the effect of 
a tile falling cafually on his head. But if we ſpeak 
with the Carteſians; we mult ſay that the paſſing 
of Pyrrhus before the old woman's window was the 
occaſion which determined God to make her ſee him; 
that on this ſecond occaſion, the fight of him, God 
impreſſed a ſentiment of anger and vengeance on the 
old woman's ſoul; that on this third occaſion, the 
ſentiment of anger in the old woman's ſoul, God 
moved her arm to throw the tile; and that on this 
fourth occaſion, the falling of the tile, God broke 
the ſkull of this fighting king of Epirus, This ex- 
travagant hypotheſis would provoke laughter, * 5 

1 


\ 
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did not provoke to horror, as I think it mult in the 
mind of every ſincere theiſt f. 
The makers of hypotheſes have not {topped here. 


Leibnitz aroſe after Des Cartes, and if the ſecond 
did 
+ Since there are thoſe who dogmatize boldly about God's 
manner of being, and of knowing, it is no wonder that there 
ſhould be thoſe who dogmatize alſo about his manner of cauſing, 
and about the ceconomy of his providence in the government of 
the world. When they aſſume particular providences, the in- 
{tances they bring are often ridiculous: when they ſpeak in ge- 
neral of occaſional cauſes, the inſtances of thefe, which force 
themſelves upon the mind, mult needs raiſe horror in every man 
who believes a God. Theſe doctrines are impertinent in their 
origin, and abominable ia their conſequences. If Des Carles 
had not made, on his clear and diltin& ideas, and his lively in- 
ward ſentiment, ſuch definitions as could not be reconciled to 
the univerſal experience of mankind, he would have been under 
no difficulty, except that of owning his ignorance, in a caſe 
wherein every other philoſopher was not leſs ignorant than he. 
But rather than not make a new hypotheſis without a ſufficient 
regard to the phænomena fult, and rather than not maintain it 
even againſt them afterwards, the ſupreme Being was brought 
down, „ ficut Deus in machina,” to deliver this puzzled phi- 
loſopher out of the perplexity wherein he had involved himſelf. 
I would not think of God at all, though he ought to be always 
preſent to our thoughts; I would refuſe to acknowledge and 
adore him in the contemplation of his works, though 1 do ir 
from the bottom of my heart, much ſooner than I would look on 
him as the immediate efficient cauſe of every ſenſation of human 
minds and every action of human bodies. Shall I believe that it 
is God who impreſſes thoſe frantic ſentiments of devotion, which 
an Indian Idolater feels on the ſight of his idol, and who deter— 
mines the body of this wretch, on the occaſion of theſe ſenti- 
ments, to fall under the wheels of the proceſſional car, and be 
cruſhed to death? Shall I believe that it is God who moves the 
arm of a parricide when he plunges a dagger into his father's 
heart, or that of ſome low rogue when he picks a pocket ? The 
conſequences are horrible: and an hypotheſis that ſhould lead to 
them, even leſs directly than this of Des Cartes does, would de- 
ſerve to be 1cjected with the utmolt indignation. Many of the 
maſt extravagant opinions entertained by the Heathen were capa- 
ble of being reconciled to an awful ſenſe ot the manarchy of a ſu- 
preme Being. Such opinions as theſe cannot be ſo: and Chriſ- 
tian philoſophers and divines have done more to debaſe cur notions 
of this Being, than all the doctors of polytheiſm. 
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did not equal the fir!t in real, he outdid him and 
every other philoſopher in fantaſtical knowledge. He 
rejected the old opinion, that the foul and body are 
ſo conitituted and fo united by God as to influence 
and to act reaily on one another. He rejected that 
of the French philoſopher likewiſe, which has been juſt 
mentioned. Ile did not proititute the divine agency 
by making God the immediate efficient cauſe of every 
effect that body ſcems to have on mind and mind on 
body, as they happen in the human ſyſtem. But he 
cinployed the divine power and wiſdom in another 
manner, and once tor all as it were. According to 
him, every ſoul has a certain ſeries of perceptions, de- 
fires, volitions, &. Every body a certain ſeries of mo- 
tions that are determined by the mechanical diſpoſiti- 
ons of the machine, combined with the various im- 
preſſions of outward objects that may be made on it. 
do not enter into the difference he makes between the 
human ſyſtem, and the general animal ſyſtem in which 
he ſuppoſes that the ſame ſouls have been united to 
the ſame organized bodies from the creation, and that 
theſe animals do not, properly fpeaking, die. In the 
reſpect in which I quote this wonderful hypotheſis 
here, the caſe of all thefz tyitems is the ſame. In every 
one of them the ſoul and body de not correſpond be- 
caule they are united, but they are united becauſe they 
IN by a præ:eſtabliſned harmony antece- 
Tent to their union, and in which Leibnitz found, no 


3 that ſuſſicient reaſon, which is in all caſes the 


realon that the hypotheſis requires. Soul and body are 
united like two tallies that fitted one another before 
their union; but with this difference, which makes the 
metap! byſical cale tne ſtronger, they were. ſo fitted ſe- 
parately and independantly of one another. Bounce 
tel: pain when ſhe was kicked, if Bounce was ever 
kicked : and ſo the would have felt it, if the had had 


no body at all in the fame moment. A lair day invit- 


ed you to walk in your garden; ounce galloped after 
you: and ſo you both would have done, if you had 


had 
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had no ſouls at all. This hypotheſis gives me no hor- 
ror: and every time it comes into my thoughts, I 
laugh as if I was at a puppet ſhew. 

That of father Malebranche mult not be forgot in 
this place. It ſtands between the other two in one reſ- 
pect: it is neither ſo horrible as the firſt, nor ſo comi- 
cal as the laſt. But it is I think the ſtrongeſt inſtance 
that can be produced of a fine genius wrought up to a 
degree of madneſs by metaphy ical ſpeculation and hy- 
pothetical enthuſiaſm, unleſs the African biſhop St, 
Auſtin may be compared with him. AMaul-branche then 
ſpeciſies certain manners in which we may have ideas 
of outward objects, the firit of which is agreeable to 
the phænomena and to the common notion derived 
from them, and the laſt of which 1s his own wild hy- 
potheſis. He even ventures to aflert that there is no 
other manner in which we can have ideas of theſe ob- 
jects. The aflertion is a bold one; ſince it affumes 
that God cannot ordain any ſyſtem of body and mind 
which we cannot comprehend. On this foundation he 
proceeds to ſhew how inſufficient all the other ways are 
of accounting for theſe ideas, and to introduce his 
own. If I was to enter into a detail of particulars it 
would be eaſy to ſhew, with the help of Mr. Locke's ex- 
amination, and even without this help, that the hypo- 
theſis conſiſts of little elſe than words that have abſo- 
lately no meaning, than figurative expreſſions that 
cannot be applied to his ſubject without the utmo{t 
ablurdity, than inconſiſtencies and palpable contra- 
dictions. But I believe this will appear to be no un— 
juſt charge, even by the very little I ihall fay. His hy- 
potheſis in ſhort is this. We cannot perceive any thin, 
that is not intimately united to our fouls. Our ſouls 
are unextended beings in this place, though in another 
he ſays they have extenſion, a narrow one indeed; but 
natrow or broad it is ſtill extenſion. Now there be- 
ing no proportion between the ſoul and material 
things, theſe cannot be uryied to it, nor conſequently 
be perceived by it, Our ſouls are indeed united to our 


bodies 
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bodies; but there is a manner of union neceſlary to 
perception, and another not fo, neither of which is 
explained. God, who is a ſubſtance and the only in- 
telligible ſubſtance, is intimately united to our ſouls 
by his preſence. He is the place of ſpirits, as ſpace 
is in one ſenſe the place of bodies: and fince he muſt 
have in himſelf the ideas of all the beings he has cre- 
ated (for without theſe ideas, that is, without our 
manner of knowing this philoſopher preſumes to af- 
firm that he could not have created them) we may 
{ce theſe ideas in Cod, as he is pleaſed to ſhew them 
to us: but the good father having no where explain- 
ed how God ſhews them to us, he leaves us in the 
ſame ignorance in which he found us. It has been 
obſerved that this hypotheſis bears ſome reſemblance 
to that of Democritus, who aſſumed that our 1deas are 
God. One 1dea, that which we have of God, is, 
I am ſure, by this hypotheſis, God himſelf; ſince it 
is affirmed that this idea is uncreated. Ihe words are 
worth quoting.—** On ne peut pas concevoir que 
„ Pidce d'un etre infiniment parfait, qui eſt celle 
* que nous avons de Dieu, ſoit quelque choſe de 
& réé.“ I might mention a multitude of other no— 
tions quite unintelligible vr repugnant to our cleareſt 
ideas and moſt certain experience; ſuch as theſe, 
for inſtance, that we have the 1dea of infinite before 
we have the idea of finite, and that we think of all 
being before we think of any particular being; 
but 1 have ſaid enough to ſhew that although this 
writer has deſtroyed ihe intentional ſpecies of the 
peripatetics (for he dwells chicfly on our ideas of 
light, yet he has left it juſt as. poilible, and vaſtly 
more probable, that God has ordained certain ideas 
in the mind to be excited by certain motions of 
body, in a manner incomprehentible by us, than 
that we ſee theſe ideas in his ſubſtance in a manner 
alike incomprehenſible. | 

imagine that the plain man is by this time pleaſed 
to ſee common ſenſe force men back, after a tedious 

round 
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round of philoſophical rambles, to the very point 
from which he has never ſtirred; for ſo it muſt 
do unleſs we renounce this gift of God, in favour 
of human authority. The authority may be great 
but the greater it is the more ſtrongly do theſe ex- 
amples of error ſhew how little the greateſt, how 
abſurd the wiſeſt, how ignorant the moſt learned 
of men becowe, when they preſume to puſh be- 
yond the bounds that God has ſet to human en- 
quiries. There is ſo much warning given, the 
high road to knowledge is ſo direct, and the 
bounds of it are ſo ſtrongly marked, that they who 
go out of this road in the vain hope of paſling them 
by a ſhorter way, as well as they who do not ſtop 
when they are conducted no longer by the phæno- 
mena, but hope that metaphyſics can carry them for- 
ward when phyſics cannot, are inexcuſable. 
Fontenelle, in the elogy he made of Newton before 
the French Academy, compares Des Cartes with 
him. He ſays that © Des Cartes, taking a bold 


« flight, meaned to place himſelf at the ſource of 


all things, and to make himſelf maſter of the 
« firlt principles of them by ſome clear and fun- 
* damental ideas, that he might have nothing 
more to do than to deſcend from thence down 
to the phænomena of nature as to neceſſary 
conſequences. He ſays that the other, more 
timid or more modeſt, ſet out leaning on the 
phenomena, that he might by their means re- 
mount to the unknown principles of things, 
which he reſolved to admit whatever the chain 
of conſequences ſhewed them to be. One, 
ſays he, ſets out from what he underitands clear- 
& ly, to find the cauſe of what he ſees. The other 
* ſets out from what he ſees, to diſcover the caule, 
be it plain or obſcure, He conciudes by ſaying 
that the evident principles of one do not always 
lead him to the phænomena ſuch as they are, 


and the phænomena do not always lead the other 
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eto principles evident enough.“ I have quoted 
this pallage at length; becauſe, as much perplexed 
as it is by an artful abuſe of words, it will ſerve 
much better to ſet in a full light the truth I would 
inculcate, than to conſtitute an equality of merit in 
natural philoſophy between Des Cartes and Newton. 
I will make, therefore, a ſhort commentary on it. 
The deſign of the former, as it is here repreſented, 
was not a bold flight, but an extravagant undertak- 
inz. It is honor enough to the latter, that he 
made greater advances towards the firſt principles 
of things than any of thoſe who went before him : 
and this would have been honor enough for Des 
Cartes too, if he could have acquired it. This phi— 
loſopher might have very clear ideas; for ideas that 
are falſe may be very clear perceptions in the mind, 
and eſpecially in the mind of one who reaſoned on a 
certain lively inward ſentiment of evidence, as well 
as on ideas really clear and diſtinct. But funda- 
mental ideas, if there be any meaning in the word, 
he could have none, or none that were ſufficient in 
the method he purſued. Many of thoſe he employ- 
ed to make himſelf maiter of the ſirſt principles of 
things could be only hypothetical, ſince he did not 
frame them on the phenomena, nor connect them 
by the phenomena, according to Newton's me- 
thod; which was not tinud, but wiſe as well as 
modeſt. What an immenſe diſtance was there be- 
tween any thing he could underſtand clearly in his 
method, and the cauſes of what he faw? And how 
could the intermediate ideas be framed? Nay, how 
does it appear that he underitood clearly the things 
which he is ſaid to have underſtood fo, and from 
which he ſet out, when he took extenſion alone to 
conititute the efience of matter, and thought alone 
that of the ſoul? Is it not plain that his evident 
principles were aſſumed, as they often are, purely 
for the ſake of what was to follow? Des C ries 
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might in his method invent, as he did, whatever 
principles imagination ſuggeſted to him, and with 
the Rtcntations appearance of a compleat ſyſtem 
ſhew us an univerſe of his own, not of God's mak- 
ing. Newton reſolved to invent none; for he reſolv- 
ed to admit ſuch only as he ſhould be led to diſcover 
by a chain of conſequences that carried him up to 
them, imperfectly perhaps but ſurely; ſuch as God 
made them to be, not ſuch as he gueſſed they might 
be. The one might and did fall into error. The 
other could only fall ſhort of the knowledge he 
ſought. He fell ſhort of it. Like Columbus, he diſ- 
covered a new world: and like him, he left the dif- 
covery to be purſued by others. Our knowledge of 
nature can ſo little be complete, that the very ap- 
pearance of a complete ſyſtem 1s a reaſon perhaps to 
ſuſpect it of being etched out by fancy. Let us ſup- 
poſe a philoſopher to ariſe and to purſue the diſcove- 
ries of Newton with equal ſucceſs. Let us ſuppoſe 
that, by dint of experiment and geometry, he con- 
firms the doctrine of attraction or gravitation not as a 
property, not as an attribute of matter if you will, 
but barely as a new phanomenon, and that he diſ- 
covers a new kind of pulſion or ſome other phyſical 
ciule of it. Attraction, which gives us now the idea 
of a cauſe, and which may be, notwithſtanding all 
the filly abſtract ceaſoning to the contrary, a real 
property of matter, will give us then the idea of an 
effect, as this new cauſe muſt do in its turn as ſoon 
as ſome further cauſe is diſcovered; and as that fur- 
ther cauſe muſt do likewiſe as ſoon as ſome other ſtill 
more remote is brought into light. Thus we ſhall 
be always ſeeking, and always to ſeek. But is this 
to recal the occult qualities of the ſchools ? PForte- 
nelle makes himſelf, not Newton ridiculous, when 
he does more than infinuate this reproach in the ſame 
elogy. If Newton's philolophy had terminated, like 


that of the ſcholaſtics, in occult qualities, it would 
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not have riſen in reputation as faſt as it was under- 
ſtood: and if that of Des Cartes had not been too 
often, like hbeirs, merely hypothetical and extrava- 
gantly ſo, it had not been demoliſhed on ſo many 
ſides as fall as it was examined. 

But I return to obſerve, that the compariſon be- 
tween theſe two methods is to be applied to our re- 
ſearches about ſpiritual as well as corporcal nature, 
and to confirm what I have ſaid concerning hem. 
When I conſider how little knowledge the phæno— 
men: give us of one, and that we are not able to go 
by their help a ſtep beyond the firſt appearances, 
whiltt we extend our knowledge of the other wider 
and carry it higher in the order of cauſes; I am 
ready to think that God, who leaves us in many caſes 
to collect his will, as he has made us able to collect 
it from his works, ſhews manifeſtly in this caſe how 
repugpant it is to the deſigns of his all-wiſe provi- 
dence that we ſhould attempt to acquire knowledge 
of ſou or ſpirit, and how conformable it is to theſe 
deſigns that we ſhould employ our induſtry and pe— 
netration to acquire knowledge of body, terreſtrial 
and celeſtial; in order to promote in general the ad— 
vantages of human lite, and thoſe particularly that 
reſult from an adoration of the ſupreme Being in a 
contemplation of his works. 

it has been ſaid, it is a common-ylace topic, that 
Infidels, for ſuch is every one called by ſome men 
who docs not ſubſcribe to all they advance even 
without proof. are defirous to keep God at a diſtance 
from them, whereas they ought to conſider that it is 
in “ him they live and move and have their being.“ 
This charge cannot be laid jultly againſt any man 
who believes a God; for a God without the attri- 
butes of an all perf Being cannot be the ſupreme 
Beine, how inconſiſtently ſocver ſome of the ancients 
mighit rcaſon about the Divinity. For my own part, 
| am firmly perſuaded that there is a ſupreme Being, 
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the fountain of all exiſtence, by the efficacy of whoſe 
will the whole univerſe was made and is governed as 
well as preſerved; in a word, who is the firſt effici- 
cient cauſe of all things, and on whom all his crea- 
tures depend. But for this very reaſon, and becauſe 
I have this awful ſenſe of the ſupreme Being, I do 
not preſume to familiarize myſelf with him, as the men 
who bring this charge are apt to do. That he is the 
firſt efficient cauſe, I acknowledge; but I am on my 
guard againſt thoſe who preſume to penetrate fur- 
ther into the machinery of the univerſe, and the 
order of ſecond cauſes, than the phænomena, that 
is, than his works, ſhed a light on their enquiries : 
or who are ſo bold as to deny the efficiency of ſecond 
cauſes, becauſe they are not able to account for them, 
and who employ the firſt cauſe on every occaſion, for 
whoſe action they are as little able to account. This 
is a common practice, and it has produced a fort of 
profane and even blaſphemous enthuſiaſm in philoſo- 
phy. Des Cartes, Leibnitz, Malebranche, our friend 
perhaps, and all thoſe who not contented to know, 
what they may know in ſome degree, the things that 
are, make hypotheſes of what they can know in no 
degree, how and why theſe things are as they are; 
all theſe men, I ſay, have run into this practice, 
and have ſpread the enthuſiaſm. 

Our enquiries into the nature of things and into 
their cauſes may be ſtopped in two different man- 
ners. They may be ſtopped or delayed by the diffi- 
culties that are in the way, or by the want of ſome 
of thoſe extraordinary genii that are ſent into the 
world, now and then, to penetrate into the ſecrets 
of nature, and to unfold them, as it were, by de- 
grees. Few of theſe men ariſe. - They are as rare 
as comets, or any of the leſs frequent phænomena 
that they obſerve: and when one of them has made 
a certain progreſs, if he 1s not interrupted in it b 
death, it often happens that he ſtops in his philoſo- 
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phical career, as if his itrength were ſpent. The 
courſe is long as well as difficult. Delays are ne- 
ceſſary, if I may fay lo, to carry knowledge even to 
the human goal: and they are not always at hand. 
When enquiries are thus ſtopped, and yet the pro- 
oreſs that has been made fhews that which remains 
to be made, other men are encouraged to proceed: 
lucky incidents may happen to ſhorten their labor, 
and the intended diſcovery may ſeem to be only de- 
laved. This is, I ſuppoſe, the caſe of the longitude : 
and we cannot doubt but that it is fo of many other 
objects of philoſophical enquiry. 

But our progrels is abſolutely topped, inſtead of 
being delayed only, in many more inſtances : and 
in theſe it is that all efforts are vain, and all induſ- 
try for that reaſon impertinent. I will explain my- 
& on this important point as clearly as I can, Be- 
ſides the general idea we have of an univerſal rela- 
tion of cauſe and effect between the ſupreme Being 
and his works, all the phænomena give us particu- 
lar ideas of the fame relation. It is evidently in the 
ſyſtem of divine wiſdom that they ſhould do ſo; and 
the uſe of it in all the affairs of human life is ma- 
nifeſt. Every phænomenon is a cauſe to us, when 
it is conſidered relatively to thoſe that appear to be 
the effects of it. Every phenomenon is an effect 
to us, when it is conſidered relatively to thoſe that 
appear to be the cauſes of it. Thus God has willed 
that things ſhould be perceived by us: and if we 
could diſcover the whole chain up to the firſt effects 
of Almighty efficacy, ſuch they would appear, I 
preſume, to us. But humanity cannot ſoar ſo high, 
nor approach ſo near the throne of God; though 
the Sieur De Fontenelle aſſures us, that Des Cartes 
took his firſt flight thither, at leaſt, ſince he direct- 
ed it to the ſource and to the firſt principles of 
all being. As far as we can acquire ideas of the 
phænomena, and are able to compare them, and 
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to proceed by induction from them, 0 ſar, and ſo 
far only, are we able to acquire the knowledge we 
are fo fond of, the knowledge of cauſes, of corpo- 
real cauſes, that 1 may keep to the uſual diſtintion, 
from the corporeal phænomena, and of ſpiritual 
cauſes from the ſpiritual phænomena. When we 
can acquire no more of theſe ideas we are at the 
end of our line of knowledge in either kind: and as 
this happens ſometimes after a long proceſs of en- 
quiry, ſo it happens ſometimes at our firſt ſetting 
out. 

But this is not all. As our diſcoveries of the 
phænomena, by which we acquire ideas of ſecond 
cauſes, are thus variouſly limited, ſo there is another 
uniform and univerſal limitation of our knowledge 
concerning them. Whatever knowledge we acquire 
of apparent cauſes, we can acquire none of real 
cauſality, by which I mean neither mode nor modal 
entity, according to the jargon of the ſchools, but 
plainly that force, that power, that virtue, whatever 
it be, by which one being acts on another, and be- 
comes a cauſe. We may call this by different 
names, according to the different effects of it; but 
to know it in its firſt principles, to know the nature 
of it, would be to know as God himſelf knows, and, 
therefore, this will be always unknown to us in 
cauſes that ſeem to be molt under our inſpection, 
as well as in thoſe that are the moſt remote from it. 
This knowledge, however, is that which philoſo— 
phers mean to attain, or it is impoſſible to fay what 
they mean in many caſes, and for want of which 
they employ ſo familiarly the firſt eſſicient cauſe on 
every turn. They are doubly ridiculous. They ſeek 
and pretend to diſcover cauſes when they only ſup- 
poſe phænomena; and when they have diſcovered 
a real actual cauſe in its effects by the phanomena, 
they reject it becauſe they cannot conceive its cau- 
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ſality, nor aſſign a ſuſſicient reaſon why and how 
It is as it is. 

If all the objections to Newton's ſyſtem were an- 
ſwered; if the facts and calculations were over 
and over conſirmed, a diſciple of Leibnitz would 
ſtill maintain that there was no ſufficient reaſon for 
attraction as an eſſential property, or as an attri- 
bute of matter: and that it could not, therefore, 
be admitted as a cauſe, how much ſoever appear- 
ances might favour ſuch an opinion; ſince nothing 
mult be admitted ro exiſt unleſs philoſophers are 
able to ſhew the ſufficient reaſon of its exiſtence, 
and ao explain its cauſality, Well might attraQtion 
be exploded by theſe philoſophers, fince extenſion 
itſelf run ſome riſque, and had been certainly de- 
 Nicd to be an eflential property of matter, if Leibnitz 
had not diſcovered the ſuſſicient reaſon of it in non- 
extenſion. His monades in this ſyſtem may be 
called immaterial atoms, as properly as he calls 
ſouls immaterial automates in his ſyſtem of a pre- 
eſtabliſhed harmony: and his reaſoning in both 
will appear intelligible to none but his implicit diſ- 
ciples; as his letter to the chemiſts who ſearched 
for the philoſopher's ſtone at Nuremberg, which 

rocured him admiſſion into their ſociety, was in- 
telligible to them, though he did not underſtand 
it himſelf, 

It will be agreed, I think, that, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion 1 have made above, attraction would paſs, in 
every mind untouched by the delirium of meta- 
phyſics, for a ſufficient cauſe; though the ſuffici- 
ent reaſon of it could not be given, nor the cau- 
fality of it be explained. Now I would aſk whe- 
ther the conſcious knowledge we have of the re- 
ciprocal action of body and mind be not founded 
in greater certainty than the knowledge we ſhould 
have of this conatus accedendi, this mutual tenden- 
cy of body to body? It muſt be allowed to be ſo. 

I would 
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I would aſk, therefore, ſince he who ſhould deny in 
this caſe the attracting, gravitating power to be a 
property of matter would deſerve laughter inſtead 
of attention, as much as he did whilſt he doubted 
in the ſame manner of extenſion, till the ſagacious 
Leibnitz had found the ſuſhcient reaſon of it in non- 
extenſion, or rather in non- entity; I would aſk, 
I ſay, what he deſerves who denies the reciprocal 
action of mind and body, becauſe he knows no 
more than that there is ſuch an action, and becauſe 
he is unable to diſcover by what powers, and in 
what manner this action is produced: 

If we are conſcious that we think at all, we are 
conſcious that we perceive ideas, and that we will 
actions. We are conſcious, in one caſe», that the 
cauſe is without us, and the effect within us. We 
are equally conſcious, in the other, that the cauſe 
is within us, and that the effect paſſes without us. 
In one caſe, where we have only a ſenſitive know- 
ledge of the cauſe, though we have an intuitive 
knowledge of the effect, we may be deceived as to 
the former. The ſtick in the water may be ſtrait, 
though we perceived it crooked: and the tower at 
a great diſtance from us may be ſquare, though we 
perceived it round. I chuſe thele trite examples 
which have been employed by all thoſe who would 
perſuade us to diſtruſt our ſenſes, thoſe inlets of 
all our knowledge, and which prove for me, on 
this occaſion, better than for them on the occaſion 
on which they urge them. We try our perceptions 
over and over again; we rectify by experience the 
deceptions to which they are liable: and all theſe 
perceptions, the falſe as well as the true, confirm 
the opinion, if it may be called merely an opinion, 
that they are cauſed immediately by outward objects 
acting on our organs, whether we will or no, in 
conſequence of particular principles or powers ut- 
terly unknown to us, and conformably to general laws, 
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ſome of which we are able to diſcover. In the other 
caſe, where we have an intuitive knowledge of the 
cauſe, and only ſenſitive knowledge of the effect, 
either we have really no knowledge at all, and our 
whole ſyſtem is a ſyſtem of illuſion, which it would 
be ſurely impious to aſſert; or we know that there 
$8 an immediate action or influence, which amounts 
to the ſame, of mind on body. No man in his 
ſenſes ever doubted, and I am therefore perſuaded 
that Des Cartes did not doubt, that volition, an a& 
of the mind, determined the: motion of his arms 
and legs whenever he moved them; though the 
intereſt of his hypotheſis, which concerns all theſe 
men much more than that of truth, obliged him to 
maintain the contrary, as it obliged him to advance 
the other paradox mentioned above concerning ani- 

mal automates. | 
Thus have philoſophers in all ages amuſed man- 
kind with ſyſtems of imaginary knowledge, raiſed 
on fantaſtical ideas and notions, rather than confine 
themſelves within the limits of real knowledge. In- 
ſtead of fixing our opinions by evident truth, and 
giving the mind any ſolid foundation whereon to 
reſt, they have involved us in doubts, and eter- 
nized diſpute. Like Noctambules, they have ſtag- 
gered about, and joſtled one another in their 
dreams. Since the torch of experimental philo- 
ſophy has been lighted up, theſe hypothetical rea- 
ſonings have been exploded, or elſe confined under 
certain conditions in all that relates to corporeal 
nature, But the abuſe has continued in all that re- 
lates to ſpiritual nature: and modern philoſophers, 
like tyrants driven out of one province, have made 
themſelves amends, as it were, by exercifing a 
more arbitrary power in another. The exerciſe of 
it in this deſerves, however, to be reſtrained more 
than in the former. The ſpiritual nature of our 
fouls, ſuch as it is now conceived to be, ſuch as 
authority, 
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authority, and among others that of a council, obli- 
ges that it ſhould be taught, is an hypotheſis aſſumed 
on very precarious grounds, and in oppoſition to 
thoſe that are the grounds of eyery other allowable 
hypotheſis. How abſurd, therefore, is it in philoſo- 
phers to aſſume on an hypotheſis much more than 
they would venture to aſſume on real] knowledge? 
T 6M abſurd is it in the reſt of mankind to give any 
credit to them when they do fo? 

But there is a further objeQion to this proceeding 
drawn from the unavoidable conſequences of it, 
which ſhould render it odious to every man, who 


will not ſacrifice the integrity of Theiſm to the arti- 


fice of minds fraught with vanity, and ſtimulated by 
curioſity. The notion, which theſe metaphyſical rea- 
ſoners have framed about the human foul or ſpirit, 
makes them flide eaſily and almoſt neceſſarily into 
that familiarity with the father of ſpirits which has 
been cenſured above, into K. little leſs, if at 
all leſs, than blaſphemous. Whilſt philoſophers 
talked of corporeal nature logically, that is, impro- 
perly, or on ſuppoſed principles of matter and mo- 
tion, that is, ignorantly, they led themlelves and 
others into error, but not into ſuch error. Meta- 
phyſicians and divines have this to anſwer for. Spi- 
Tit is not certainly an univocal term, though theſe 
men uſe it as ſuch. God is not a ſyſtem of matter; 
but he 1s not therefore a ſpirit, ſuch as we conceive 
ſpirits to be: he is not therefore united to our ſouls 
by an inconceivable preſence or union, nor even by 
any gradation of ſpirits up to him ; for between him 
and the higheſt created being the diſtance mult be 
ſtill infinite. Thus we ſhould think and ſpeak of 
God. But the men we have to do with here have 
accuſtomed themſelves to think in the ſame manner, 
and to ſpeak in the fame ſtile, of the divine and hu- 
man ſpirit, with no other difference than that of ad- 
ding infinite to the one, and finite to the other, 
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They concerve them both to be alike immaterial 
beings, and ſubſtances too, as if they, or Des Car- 
tes, who determined that there are but two ſubſtan- 
ces, knew this any better than Spinoza knew that 
there is but one, or than I, who believe there may 
be feveral, know how many, or what they are. It 
is no wonder that ſuch notions of a community, or 
union of ſpirits between God and man, ſhould en- 
courage metaphyſicians and divines to draw the 
Deity down to their level, as their ſeveral hypothe- 
fes require, whilſt they affect to raiſe themſelves up 
to his, if I may be allowed to uſe expreſſions which 
are no more than proper to ſignify their attempts. 
They do in effect ſpiritualize all the groſs concep- 
trons of ignorant and ſuperſtitious men, that is, they 
fay much the ſame things in a leſs intelligible man- 
ner: and the preſence of God, according to Mole- 
branche, and according to Moſes, differs in little 
cle. Beſides which, if we believe what they affirm, 
Malcbranche had in the Word, or God's eternal 
reaſon, an inviſible, and the high prieſt of the Jews 
in the tabernacle a viſible Shecinah to interrogate. 
After all theſe reflections which I have thrown 
upon paper as they occurred to my thoughts, and 
as the frequent interruptions to which I am expoſed 
would give me leave, nay, after all thoſe which 
they ſuggelt, or which a man of better parts, more 
knowledge, and more leiſure, would be able to 
make, I doubt not but our plain man would be told 
that the hypotheſes which have been mentioned de- 
ſerve much reſpect, notwithſtanding all that has been 
{aid againſt them, ſince they were intended to ſup- 
ort the opinion of the immateriality and immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, and by conſequence of the rewards 
and puniſhments of a future ſtate, which are the 
great bonds that attach men to revealed religion. 
This he would be told, and he would be aſked whe- 
ther he preſumes to deny the truth of theſe doctrines 
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in general, whatever he may think of ſome particu- 
lar notions that philoſophers may have entertained 
concerning them? His anſwer might be to this eflect, 

that it would be for the intereſt of theſe and ſeveral 
other doctrines to let them reſt on the authority of 
revelation; that to make them matter of philoſophi- 
cal ſpeculation is to make them diſputable, and that 
to make them diſputable is to unfix them in the 
minds of men; fince in the natural order of things 
revelation may confirm what philoſophy teaches; 
but philoſophy can give no confirmation, nor any 
further authority to what revelation has taught; and 
ſince, if it could do ſo in other caſes, it could not 
do it in theſe, where queſtions that have been con- 
troverted in all ages among philoſophers are concern- 
ed. He might add that, revelation a-part, he {aw 
no poſitive nor determining proot of any of theſe 
doQrines; that all the phænomena from our birth 
to our death ſeem repugnant to the immateriality 


and immortality of the foul, that he is forced to con- 
clude with Lucretius, 


cc 


gigni pariter cum corpore, et una 
* Creſcere, ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere mentem.”” 


that God had given him reaſon to diſtinguiſh and to 
judge, and external and internal ſenſe by which to 
perceive and to reflect; but that this very reaſon 
ſhewed him the abſurdity of embracing an opinion 
concerning body and mind which neither ot thele 
ſenſes ſupports ; that how ſhort and imperfect ſoever 
the knowledge acquired by obſervation of the phe— 
nomena might be, he was contented with it, becauſe 
it was knowledge acquired in God's way, that is, 
in the only way God has opened to our enquirics 
about the nature of things corporeal or ſpiritual : 
nay further, that if he could ſuſpect bimfelt to be 
deceived in this way, he would be contented itill ; 
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he would conclude on this and other occaſions that 
whether things appear to him as they are abſolutely, 
and ſuch as the ſupreme intelligence knows them to 
be, or not, they appear to him ſuch as it is fit for 
his nature that they ſhould appear to him. Oh this 
undoubted truth he would reſt his mind, inſtead of 
perplexing it about undeterminable queſtions, and 
of ſtruggling prefumptuouſly and vainly to know 
things otherwiſe than his nature and theirs admit 

that he ſhould know them. | 
On ſuch principles as theſe, though he could not 
affirm, he would not deny, the immortality of the 
foul. What indeed ſhould tempt him to do ſo? In 
whatever world, in whatever ſtate he is, he knows 
that the fame God governs. What then has he to 
feur in one more than in another? Nothing ſurely, 
if he thinks as he ought to think of the all perfect 
Being: Such God is. Let us not therefore huma- 
nize him. Let us not meaſure his perfections by 
ours, much leſs let us aſcribe to him, as every fyf- 
tem of theology does, under the notion of goodneſs, 
what would be partiality, nor under the notion ot 
juſtice what would be cruelty in man. Let us not 
prefume ſo much as to afcribe our perfections to 
him, even according to the higheſt conceptions we 
are able to frame of them, though we reject every 
imperfection concetvable by us, when it is imputed 
to him. “ As we mult not imagine with the An- 
ce thropomorphites (it is Malebranche + who ſpeaks 
« well in this place, though very inconſiſtently with 
«© what he ſays in others,) that God has the human 
figure, becauſe it ſeems to us the moſt perfect; 
« we mult not think either that the-mind of God 
„ has human thoughts, nor that it is like to ours, 
e becauſe we know nothing more perfect than our 
* own minds,” Such theology as this, and ſurely 
it is orthodox, makes our plain man to be flattered, 
not terrified, with any faint appearance of immor- 
tality 
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tality in proſpect, like Tully, Seneca, and other phi- 
loſophers, who ſaw no more grounds in any thing 
they knew of the nature of the ſoul for this expeQa- 
tion, than he fees. He is ready to ſay of this im- 
mortality, what the auditor ſays in the firſt Tuſculan 
diſputation, ** me vero delectat ; 1dque primum ita 
& efle velim, deinde, etiamſi non fit, mihi tamen 
* perſuadert velim.“ 

He might very reaſonably aſk the metaphyſical di- 
vine for what reaſon he clogs the belief of the ſoul's 
immortality with that of its immateriality ſince the 
former is ſufficient to anſwer all the ends of reli- 
gion? The doctrine of future rewards and puniſh- 
ments (which is, no doubt, a great reſtraint on 
men, and which would be a greater, if it was not 
ſo ſcandalouſly abuſed by the ambition and avarice 
of prieſts) ſuppoſes the immortality of the foul 
only: and it is much more eaſy to make men con- 
ceive that it is immortal by the good pleaſure of 
God, though material, than that it is an imma- 
terial ſpirit, and immortal by the neceſſity of its 
nature, as God is ſelt-exiitent by the neceſſity of 
his. One may wonder that men, who have adopt- 
ed ſo many of the whimſical notions which they 
found in Plato, ſhould not have borrowed an hint 
that they might have found there, or that they re- 
jected perhaps when they found it. The hint I 
mean is that of ſouls mortal by their nature, that 
is, material, but ſuch as ſhould never die. 66. S0- 
{© lubiles, ſed diflolvendz nunquam.” Since 
you are generated, you are mortal, but you ſhall 
„not die; for my will is ſtrong enough to repair 
«© the defects of your nature,“ ſays the ſupreme 
Being to rhe younger gous, the gods born of gods 
in the limæus; and it is the lealt abſurd thing 
Plato makes him ſay or do on that occalion. The 
neglect of this paſſage may be imputed to ſome 
theological purpoics that feem to be better ſerved 
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by the hypotheſis of immaterial ſouls, than by any 
other. But the vanity of the human heart, which 
has been flattered by divines in all ages, was to be 
flattered on. What ſerved beſt to this purpoſe was 
taken from Plato: and how it was improved we 
need look no further than the Tuſculan, juſt now 
quoted, to find. There Tully, after a ridiculous pa- 
negyric on the human mind, which improved by 
philoſophy he thinks able to diſcover all things in 
heaven and on earth, all that exiſts, in its begin- 
ning, progreſſion and end, runs a very profane pa- 
railel between the divine and human mind. If the 
firlt““ be air or fire, ſuch is the laſt.” If there be a 
fifth element, that new nature which “ Ariſtotie 
firſt introduced, * it muſt be common to both. 
** Whatever has ſenſe, nene, will, and the 
4 principles of life, is celeſtial and divine, and there- 
& fore neceſſarily eternal.” This is the nature of 
man: and“ God himſelf cannot be conceived any 
* other way,” than by analogy to it. That we 
frame our conceptions of the divine intelligence 
as well as we can, by analogy to our own, is 
true. We have no other way of framing them. 
But it will not follow that his nature is analogous to 
ours, nor that ours is like his, Mens ſoluta quæ— 
* dam et libera, ſegregata ab omni concretione 
“ mortali, omnia ſentiens et movens, iplaque præ- 
„ dita motu ſempiterno.” Thus abſurdly however 
did the diſciples of Plato flatter human nature: and, 
finding in the Bible that we are made after the image 
of God, our divines have interpreted the paſſage ac- 
cording to theſe prejudices. They will not ſay di- 
realy, gy ſuppoſe, that our ſouls are a portion of the 
Divine Eſſence, but what they ſay ſometimes means 
this or nothing, and what they lay aways s is but little 
different from it. Strange vanity! as they aſſume 
theinſelves to be expoſed to eternal damnation, and 
the re{t of mankind to be almoſt entirely Os 
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rather than not aſſume that their ſouls are immortal; 
ſo this immortality would not have charms ſufficient 
for them, if it was not aſſerted to be eſſential to the 
nature of their ſouls. 

Thus, I believe, our plain man would leave the 
matter : and thus I leave it too; having ſaid, I 
hope, enough to ſhew that the fondneſs philoſophers 
have to raiſe hypotheſes that cannot be raiſed on real 
ideas, ſuch as have a known foundation in nature, 


that is, a known conformity with exiſtence, is a 


principal occaſion on which the mind exerciſes its 
artifice in framing ſuch ideas and notions as are 
merely fantaſtical. That the mind exerciſes the 
ſame ſeveral other ways, and in ſome leſs obviouſly 
than in this, as it has been hinted above, I know 
full well. But, enough having been ſaid to ſhew 
that human knowledge is imperieCt and precarious 
in its original, as well as flow and confined in its 
progreſs, and by one great example, which may 
ſerve inſtar omnium, that they, who pretend to 
guide the reaſon of mankind and to improve human 
knowledge, do nothing better in matters of the firlt 
philoſophy, than ſubſtitute that which is imaginary 
in the place of that which is real, or in addition to 
it, in favor of their prejudices, their paſſions, and 
their intereſts; enough has been ſaid for an eſſay 


concerning the Nature, Extent, and Reality of Hu- 
man Knowledge. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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